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OOMEWHERE in the Western States of the 
American Union a newspaper editor was chal- 
lenged to define explicitly the politics of his journal. 
He replied^ — *^ Up and down the Democratic plank 
our principles are straight as a ramrod^ but we\e got 
some ideas which creep out underneath at the sides. 
They creep and creep till they get their grip of the 
whole creation/' 

The divergent tendencies of that Western editor 
were^ I am afraid^ like to those which have influenced 
me in writing this book. My intention was to write 
the story of one who was the most genial of showmen. 
Yielding to the impulse of the moment, I have written 
of many other people and of many other things. 

" Write all that you happen to know of the life of 
Artemus Ward/' advised a friend. 
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I promised to do so. 

^' Relate all your adventures among the showmen 
of America,^^ said another friend. " America has 
never been pictured from a showman's point of view 
in any book of Trans- Atlantic travel. You have seen 
the greater part of the North American continent, 
and must surely have some quaint stories to tell and 
some odd incidents to describe.^' 

I repUed— ^' Yes.^ 

^^Use up those note-books of yours/' suggested 
poor Artemus Ward on one of the last days of his 
life, ^hen dying at Soiathampton ; "wefeU in with 
many good things during our wanderings. That note- 
book was a nuisance on the road, but you should turn 
it to account now.'' 

My answer was — " I will, by-and-bye." 

Hence the volumes now presented to the public. 
They are not a biography, nor do they form a book of 
travel, nor a collection of anecdotes, nor a treatise on 
the art of being a showman. They are simply an 
endeavour to narrate succinctly and amusingly the 
principal incidents of the public career of Artemus 
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Ward, and the adventures which befel us together ; to 
describe the people we met and the scenes we looked 
upon ; to rescue from forgetfulness a few passing jokes, 
and to tell over again some of the odd stories heard 
by the way. 

Should any critic across the Atlantic object that the 
stories are not all new ones and that some of them have 
been told before, my reply is, that they were told to 
me. If previously related to Brother Jonathan, the 
Puritan Fathers, or Christopher Columbus, I cannot 
help it, and am far too generously disposed to grudge 
any one of those gentlemen the pleasure of having 
listened to a good thing before me. 

One word about my non-adherence to the rules of 
literary composition. I am quite well aware that I have 
written some chapters in the past tense and others in 
the present. Wherever I have done so I have written 
advisedly and with intention. I have changed tlie key 
to suit the character of the music. My good intent 
must be the apology for my transgression. 

Note-books and itineraries carefully kept have fur- 
nished me with materials. Wherever I have quoted 
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a saying or a speech^ I have done so &om memoranda 
made shortly after its utterance. Whether from out 
of my garden of sweets I have culled the prettiest 
flowers I am not quite certain. But the bouquet- 
paper — thanks to the publisher — may help to sell the 
nosegay. 

In the beUef that these pages wiU famish some new 
matter to the reading public^ and that the scenes and 
places described in them are not already too familiar^ 
I venture, as a showman^ to open my literary show. 

E. P. H. 

London f 1870. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SHOWMAN. 

A NNO DOMINI 1861. Tuesday, i p.m., I was at 
Versailles ; three hours previously I had passed 
through London ; in a few hours more I expected to 
arrive at Delhi. 

" We travel very slowly on this railroad,^^ I ventured 
to remark to the gentleman seated next to me in the 
carriage. 

" It^s a kind-a one-horse one/^ replied my neigh- 
bour. " Travelling on it is about as cheerful as a 
Quaker meeting-house by moonlight. But Cincinnati 
will wait for us. It won^t move farther down the 
Ohio because we don^t get thar sooner, that^s sure.^' 

" Perhaps, gentlemen, you are not aware that this 
is Artemus Ward^s Railroad ?^^ observed a jovial- 
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looking passenger behind me, who had overheard our 
conversation. 

" I haven't the pleasure of being acquainted with 
Mr. Ward/' responded the traveller on my left. '^ But 
the Ohio and Mississippi line, which jines on to us 
presently, was managed by General George B. 
McClellan; and when he looked after it, it war 
handled elegantly.'' 

My curiosity was excited. In the course of ex- 
tensive travel through the United States I had often 
met with the name of '* Artemus Ward" attached to 
articles of a peculiarly quaint and comic character, 
copied and re-copied in the newspapers of the 
North and South. The singularity of humour dis- 
played in these articles, the originality of the style, 
and the eccentric spelling which the writer used, had 
caused me, in common, I presume, with many 
thousands of others, to wish for information rela- 
tive to the author. Besides, the humorist appeared 
before the world in the character of a showman, 
owning some "wax figgers," or "moral wax 
statoots," as he described them, a "larfable little 
cuss" of a kangaroo, and a " zewological animal like a 
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snaik under perfeck subjecshun/' Any one connected 
-with the '^ show^^ fraternity was at that time one 
whom I very much wished to know. 

I use the word " show^^ in its American accepta- 
tion, as comprising every class of entertainment, from 
opera and the poetic drama downwards. Artistes and 
performers, whether singers, actors, or exhibitors, 
were ladies and gentlemen with whom I desired to 
become acquainted. Hence I turned round to my 
fellow traveller behind me in the railway carriage, or 
" car,^' as they term it in the States, and prosecuted 
inquiry. 

"May I ask you what ' Artemus Ward^ you mean? 
— ^not ^ Artemus Ward' the Showman, whose name I 
so frequently see in the newspapers ?'' 

^^Why, certainly,^' answered my informant, using 
the mais oui form of affirmation so common in the 
States. " You are aware that we are travelling 
through Indiana? Baldinsville must be somewhere 
about here.'' 

"Then has Mr. Artemus Ward anything to do 
with the railroad ?'' I inquired. 

" Not that I am aware of," replied my communis 
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cative acquaintance. " But you have seen the para- 
graph in the papers, in which he describes his visit as 
the editor of the Baldinsvilie Bugle to the super- 
intendent of the line, to ask him for a free pass. The 
superintendent told him that the road could not pass 
him even as an editor. ^ Can^t it ?' said Artemus. 
' No, sir, it canH,^ said the official. Artemus looked 
him full in the eyes, and gave it him hot. ^ I know 
it can't,' said he ; 'it goes so tarnation slow it canH 
pass anything.' This must be the line, and it's just 
what Browne would say." 

" Who is Browne ?" was my next question. 

''Oh, Browne is Artemus Ward. I know him 
very well." 

"And is he a showman? I know most of the 
showmen in the West, but I have not met him among 
them." 

" You may meet him this evening ; he will be in 
Cincinnati on business," replied my informant, evading 
a direct answer to my question. 

" Is he an old man — as one would infer from some 
passages in his writings — or is he merely assuming a 
character, in writing about Baldinsvilie, when he 
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states that he has been in the show business twenty- 
two years and six months T^ 

There was a pause. My fellow traveller took a 
cake of tobacco out of his waistcoat pockety bit off a 
piece, and, with a twinkle in his eyes, said — 

• '^ Just you hold on ; wait till you see him. I have 
some business with him at the Burnett House in 
Cincinnati to-night. I will introduce you to him if 
you like. I guess you^U find he knows more about 
shows than most of us do. He's smart. He keeps 
his eyes pretty well skinned, I can tell you. There's 
nothing of the woodchuck about him. Do you use 
tobacco ?'' 

I declined with thanks the proffer of the cheering 
weed. The gentleman who ^^ used'' it seeming un- 
willing to favour me with any more information at 
that time on the subject of the eccentric showman, 
threw himself back in his seat, extended his arms 
along the mahogany framework of the cushion, and 
hummed a few bars of one of the then popular martial 
melodies. 

The train jogged on in the direction of Lawrence- 
burgh. I believe that I avail myself of the right verb 
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to describe its motion. Trains in Indiana are not apt 
to glide, nor to skim the surface of the rails with 
nnfelt celerity. In the West, the " sleepers/^ to 
which the rails are bolted, deserve some other name 
than the technical one accorded to them by the railway 
engineer. They rest on beds so roughly made as to 
suggest any other idea than that of sleeping. Very 
little care is devoted to the preparation of the sub- 
stratum ; and the log which bears the rail has in many 
instances been cut from a tree that grew but a few 
yards from the spot. In half the time which in 
England would be considered requisite for the survey 
and preparation of plans for a new railway, a railway 
of equal length is thought of, surveyed, constructed, 
and the ^^ cars^^ are running on it in the states west 
of the Alleghanies. Never mind if there are no towns 
along the route; they will spring up by-and-by. 
Never mind if the carriages do get smashed-up now 
and then ; there is wood enough left in the States to 
build tens of thousands more. Never mind if you are 
jolted while travelling ; if you are bumped, hurtled, 
bruised, made to feel vindictive, and to wish the 
engineer of the line to be in the carriage with you. 
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that you might have a chance of throwing him out of 
the window; all will be forgotten when you arrive 
at the end of your journey. In the years to come 
that line of rail, now running through forests, swamps, 
new-made clearings, and untilled prairie, will have 
cities, villages, gardens, and corn-fields on each side — 
will have lost all its picturesque wildness, all its 
uncouth crudities, all its youthful eccentricities, and 
will have developed into as solid, smoothly-conducted 
and well-behaved a railway as any in the States of 
that wondrous America, wherein rapidity of growth is 
as great a marvel as fertility of enterprise. 

Arriving at Lawrenceburgh, the train waited a few 
minutes, and then, turning off in a north-easterly 
direction, proceeded along the bank of the Ohio river. 
At length it arrived at a swamp, pver which, and over 
the Miami river, an affluent of the Ohio, the raUs 
were laid on a bridge of new timber and of very 
suspicious fragility of construction. I remarked to 
the gentleman who sat on my left that the bridge did 
not seem strong enough for a place so dangerous, and 
asked him why it was so newly built and not of 
greater strength. 
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" It^s a good bridge enough for where it is/' was 
his reply. '^ It gets washed away every year/' 

I was not quite sure whether washing-away time 
had arrived, and felt more comfortable when the 
Miami river was crossed, and the bridge in the rear of 
the train. Shortly afterwards, the conductor apprised 
me that we had come to Delhi, which he pronounced 
as *' Del-eye,'' with a strong accent on the last syllable. 
I looked out to ascertain what there was about the 
place to remind me of the ancient capital of the Great 
Mogul. Neither palace nor temple was visible, but 
in front of a whisky-shop a number of old playing- 
cards were strewn about the road, and I wished to go 
and turn them over to see if the picture of the East 
Indian monarch was on the back of them, as I 
had seen it so often in my own country. It struck 
me that I might thus trace the derivation of the 
Delhi of the Occident. But I gave up the thought 
when I remembered that I had left Switzerland behind 
me in Indiana, that Athens is in Ohio, that Glasgow 
and Paris are in Kentucky, and that Eome and Troy 
are in the State of New York. 

The railway terminus, or ^^ depot" as it is termed in 



THE BURNETT HOUSE, CINCINNATI. 

America^ was more thaa a mile from the city. Omni- 
buses were in attendance to convey the passengers to 
Cincinnati. Before taking the one which suited me 
best, I reminded my fellow traveller of his promise to 
introduce me to Mr. Artemus Ward that evening, and 
I pledged myself to meet him at the Burnett House 
at the hour he appointed. 

Hotels in the United States have been made the 
theme of copious description by nearly every one who 
has written a book on American travel, but among 
the various classes of travellers who resort to them, 
few experience so much of their comforts and dis- 
comforts, or know them so well, as the itinerant show- 
man in the course of his nomadic, unsettled career. 
By him they are looked upon as among the chief 
objects of interest in every city which he visits. If 
he be a true type of the getiuine American showman, 
he will be well informed on the several points of ex- 
cellence of each of these establishments ; he will be 
personally known to the proprietor of each, he will be on 
familiar terms with the hotel clerks, and will be fully 
cognizant of which is the best house to stop at, in order 
to advertise his entertainment and to dispose of tickets 
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for his show. Prominent among the best hotels of the 
United States, from a showman^s point of view, let 
me rank the Burnett House in Cincinnati, of which 
Messrs. Johnson, Saunders, and Co. were proprietors. 
Whether they still conduct it after the lapse of seven 
years, I am not aware ; but, at the time of which I 
write, they illustrated that which in America is thought 
to be one of the greatest proofs of human excellence 
— ^they understood hotel management. When a man 
falls short of perfection it is a common mode of pro- 
nouncing judgment upon him to say that he is " b, 
very clever fellow, but he can^t keep an hotel.^^ 

Were a tourist to wander into Cincinnati for the 
first time, and not be informed to the contrary, his 
first glimpse of the Burnett House might lead him to 
suppose it to be the City Hall, the State House, or the 
Government offices for the entire West. Its columned 
portico is approached by a broad and steep flight of 
stone steps ; there are terraces with stone balustrades 
in front of its windows, and there is a great dome 
surmounting its central portion, giving to it in the 
distance the appearance of a small edition of the 
Capitol at Washington. Its internal arrangements 
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are like those of most Western hotels — ^the large 
entrance hall, the counter with the hotel clerks be- 
hind it, and the register-book on the top of it ; the 
leaves of which register-book are being constantly 
thumbed and turned over by gentlemen who ease 
their troubled minds by finding comfort in lolling 
against the counter and studying the list of names. 
There are advertisements of railways around the walls 
of the entrance-hall, and, in cold weather, a stove in 
the centre. Nursing the stove in winter, and lolling 
on the seats in summer, are the occupations of the 
gentlemen visitors, some of whom are boarders 
and others "loafers,^^ who have no better way of 
employing their time. There is no porter in livery to 
open the door, nor any policeman on the steps to call 
cabs and to terrify intrusive little boys. The entrance- 
hall is a lounge for all who choose to avail themselves 
of it, an exchange for those who wish to meet on 
business, and an information office for those who seek 
intelligence, or are desirous of learning the latest 
news. It is a place of continuous bustle, of stirring 
life and considerable noise ; a place resonant with the 
ring of bells and reeking with the reek of tobacco. 
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At the hour appointed I strolled into the Burnett 
House and looked around among the various groups for 
any acquaintance of the railway carriage. Presently 
I perceived him, seated beside a light-haired gentle- 
man of youthful appearance, with whom he was en- 
gaged in conversation. Kecognising me, he beckoned 
me to make my way towards him, and, after first 
asking me for my name, with which he had not been 
previously furnished, introduced me to the gentleman 
with whom he had been conversing. The introduction 
was without ceremony, and in that easy oflf-hand 
manner in which one person is made acquainted with 
another in the United States. 

" Charles,^' said he, addressing his companion, " I 
met this gentleman in the cars to-day. He has read 
some of your writings, and wants to see the great 
showman of Baldinsville — ^Artemus Ward. So I told 
him to come and look at you.^^ 

I was bewildered. 

I expected to see an elderly man with a shrewd 
face and '^ busy wrinkles round his eyes,'^ like those 
of Tennyson^s miller; a man of cunning look 
and rough exterior, who had mingled much with 
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the world, and who, by travel and long experience 
of the rongh-and-tumble life of a showman, had 
qualified himself to be the Mentor to so inexperienced 
a Telemachus as myself. No trace of my ideall 
presented itself in the gentleman to whom I was- 
introduced. He was apparently not more than 
twenty-five years old, slender in build, frank, open 
and pleasant in demeanour, with ruddy cheeks, bright, 
eyes, and a voice soft, gentle, and musical. Instead 
of an old showman I saw a young man, who, judging 
from his appearance, might have just left college. 
Instead of the sort of person usually found travelling 
with a wax-work exhibition, I met a gentleman who 
might have passed for a youthful member of one of 
the learned professions. Feeling some doubts about 
my having been introduced to the right man, and 
half-suspecting that I was being made the victim of a 
hoax, I asked hesitatingly if the gentleman were really 
Mr. Artemus Ward. 

^^This is my friend Mr. Charles Browne, who 
pleases to call himself Artemus Ward,^^ replied my in- 
troducer. ^^ FU vouch for him, but not for his show» 
As for his kangaroo, I don't go anything on him/' 
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Very little time elapsed before we were on terms ' 
of chatty acquaintance. Presently Artemus Ward 
interrupted the conversation to inquire whether or not 
I was an Englishman. I replied that I was^ when he 
again offered to shake hands^ and said^ half in earnest 
and half in jest — 

*' I like Englishmen j this is the hotel your Prince 
of Wales stopped at when he came through here last 
summer. By the bye, how is the Prince ? Give my 
oompliments to him when you see him. Suppose we 
go down and hoist to him.^^ 

"To hoist/^ or, to give the pronunciation more 
closely, " to hyst,^' is, in American parlance, to indulge 
in a drink. The bax of the Burnett House is down- 
stairs. Thither we adjourned, and after duly toasting 
the health of his Royal Highness in some very excel- 
lent Bourbon, the genial " showman,^^ addressing me, 
said — 

" My friend and I are going round to see the 
shows in Cincinnati to-night, and we mean to visit the 
Infernal Regions. Will you join us V^ 

" Willingly ,^^ I replied ; " but pray what are the 
Infernal Regions ?^ 
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" Don't be frightened. Come and see/' 

Thus it was that I first met Artemus Ward. 
^ ***** * 

It w&s our destiny that we should become intimate 
in after years. As we shook hands together for the 
first time, I felt that we were to know one another 
better, and that our first meeting was not to be our 
last. 

Among the humorists who rose to eminence during 
the American War, Artemus Ward was the raciest. 
Among the satirists of the period he was the gentlest 
and the most genial. I write of him as one of whom 
I saw much, and with whom I travelled far. We 
planned together many enterprises, travelled as show- 
men with the same " show,'' and participated in many 
cdd adventures. Bom in that part of New England 
where Nature wears her sternest and her roughest 
aspect, Artemus Ward lived to become known as one 
of the most mirthful and most tender-hearted of her 
children. 

In quiet Elm Vale Cemetery, at Waterford, in his 
native state of Maine, near the cottage in which he 
was born, and beneath the shadow of Mount Vernon, 
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^ ***** * 

It w&s our destiny that we should become intimate 
in after years. As we shook hands together for the 
first time, I felt that we were to know one another 
better, and that our first meeting was not to be our 
last. 

Among the humorists who rose to eminence during 
the American War, Artemus Ward was the raciest. 
Among the satirists of the period he was the gentlest 
and the most genial. I write of him as one of whom 
I saw much, and with whom I travelled far. We 
planned together many enterprises, travelled as show- 
men with the same " show,'' and participated in many 
odd adventures. Bom in that part of New England 
where Nature wears her sternest and her roughest 
aspect, Artemus Ward lived to become known as one 
of the most mirthful and most tender-hearted of her 
children. 

In quiet Elm Vale Cemetery, at Waterford, in his 
native state of Maine, near the cottage in which he 
was born, and beneath the shadow of Mount Vernon, 
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Very little time elapsed before we were on terms ' 
of chatty acquaintance. Presently Artemus Ward 
interrupted the conversation to inquire whether or not 
I was an Englishman. I replied that I was^ when he 
again offered to shake hands^ and said^ half in earnest 
and half in jest — 

*' I like Englishmen ; this is the hotel your Prince 
of Wales stopped at when he came through here last 
summer. By the bye, how is the Prince ? Give my 
compliments to him when you see him. Suppose we 
«o down and hoist to him.'' 

"To hoist/' or, to give the pronunciation more 
closely, " to hyst," is, in American parlance, to indulge 
in a drink. The bar of the Burnett House is down- 
stairs. Thither we adjourned, and after duly toasting 
the health of Ins Royal Highness in some very excel- 
lent Bourbon, the genial " showman," addressing me, 
said — 

" My friend and I are going round to see the 
shows in Cincinnati to-night, and we mean to visit the 
Infernal Regions. Will you join us ?" 

" Willingly," I replied ; " but pray what are the 
Infernal Regions ?" 
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the mountain which he climbed in his boyhood — 
between the grave of his father^ who lived not long 
enough to know of his son^s fame^ and the grave of 
Cyrus the brother whom he loved — Artemus Ward is 
buried. 

In writing the story of Artemus Ward's career^ 
and in relating what I saw of show-life in America 
whilst associated with that career, I purpose to give to 
the public all that I know of Artemus Ward, in the 
order in which my knowledge of him was gained,, 
from the day of my first meeting with him in Cincin- 
nati, to that later and more mournful day when with 
dim eyes I watched the steamer " Deutschland^' glide 
slowly down Southampton Water, bearing amongst its 
freight a coffin removed from Kcnsal-green Cemetery 
and consigned to a grave beyond the Atlantic* 
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CHAPTER II. 



ENJOYING "the HONEYMOON," AND VISITING 
"the INFERNAL REGIONS." 



" X/^OU Britishers can't show an Opera-house like 
that in your country. Every brick is made 
of whisky and all the mortar's pork/' 

So said Mr. H , of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 

when he first escorted me over Pike's Opera House, 
in Cincinnati; by which extraordinary metaphor I 

afterwards understood Mr. H to mean, that the 

edifice referred to owed its origin to the successful 
trade in whisky carried on by the proprietor, Mr. 
Samuel Naphthali Pike, and that the flourishing 
state of the pork-exportation business in Cincinnati 
generally, caused money to be plentiful and the 
opera-house to be patronized. Incongruous as the 
mixture of whisky, pork, and opera may at first appear 
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to be, the idea of incongruity is dispelled when 
the facts are ascertained that greater part of the 
wealth of the inhabitants of Cincinnati has resulted 
from trading in pork and dealing in whisky ; and 
that with the accumulation of wealth have arisen a 
desire for amusement and an inclination to cultivate 
the fine arts and the drama. At the period of which 
I write, Cincinnati was singular in its possession of 
an opera-house. In the Eastern cities there were 
establishments much larger in dimensions, devoted 
chiefly to operatic representations, but, in deference to 
the puritanical ideas of the citizens, they were called 
" Academies of Music,^' not " Opera Houses/' In so 
styling them, there was a distinction without a dif- 
ference which rendered them more acceptable to the 
popular taste. Except Maguire's Opera House at San 
Francisco, I believe that Mr. Pike's in Cincinnati had 
no rivalry name in the United States. 

A very noble building was Pike's Opera House, 
and one of which the chief city of Ohio had every 
reason to be proud. It stood on Fourth-street, pre- 
senting a most imposing elevation and being de- 
cidedly the greatest ornament of the town. On the 
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basement story was an extensive bookselling esta- 
blishment^ the pit portion of the auditorium being 
considerably above the level of the street, the 
visitors having to ascend a flight of marble steps. 
Internally the decorations were worthy of any theatre 
in America or Europe; the seating accommodation 
was superior to that of our London houses, and 
an air of sumptuous grandeur in all the appoint- 
ments caused a stranger on first entering to feel no 
little surprise, especially if his previous ideas of " out 
Wesf^ had led him to anticipate a lack of the refine- 
ments of civilization. Still more surprised was he 
likely to be on learning that no Duke of Bedford, nor 
Earl Dudley, nor body of shareholders, nor govern- 
ment subvention had been required for the erection of 
a structure so magnificent, but that Mr. Pike had at 
first traded in whisky, and then distilled whisky, in 
the course of which processes he had extracted number- 
less dollars and obtained a fine spirit of enterprise. 

Mr. Pike is a gentleman of musical taste and an excel- 
lent flautist. The operatic muse objected to come over 
the Alleghanies to visit Porkopolis, as Cincinnati is 
sometimes called ; there being no fitting house for her re- 

c a 
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ception. Mr. Pike resolved to build one. He expended 
a fair fortune in doing so ; and let it not be said that 
Art is without patrons in the West, when one lover of it 
reared on the banks of the Ohio a temple so worthy of 
the art he loves. In the course of his tour through 
the United States, the Prince of Wales accepted an 
invitation to a ball in the Cincinnati Opera House, and 
I believe that Mrs. Pike was honoured bv beins: his 
partner in the first quadrille. The house exists no 
longer. Fire, that formidable foe of opera-houses, was 
no less unkind to ^Ir. Pike in America than it had 
previously been to Air. Gye, or has been still later to 
Mr. Mapleson, in London. Playing the old rdie of the 
phoenix. Pike's Opera House has risen out of its ashes, 
but finding that it could be a phoenix it determined to 
use its wings, and flying eastward,* has taken up its place 
of rest in the city of New York, whither ilr. Pike has 
gone also, and where, with another distillery in full 
operation, I understand that he cultivates music on a 
basis of whisky, even as before now literature has 
been cidtivatcd on a little oatmeal. 

I have been thus lengthy in my reference to Pikers 



• This building has since become the property of the well- 
known banker, Mr. Fisk. 
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Opera House for two reasons; one of which is that 
seven years ago it was the grandest place of the kind 
anywhere in the West, and the second reason being 
that it was the first theatre to which I went with 
Artemus Ward. 

A dramatic company had possession of the Opera 
House, and the play of the evening was Tobin^s comedy 
of 7%e Honeymoon. Artemus Ward, two of his friends 
and myself, were courteously shown to seats in the 
dress-circle, with that politeness which is always 
shown in the United States to the *^ dead-head^' as he 
is called, or the person who is passed into the theatre 
without being called upon to pay for admission. The 
play was very badly acted. The Duke Aranza of the 
evening was a little worse than usual. Artemus 
Ward masked his face with his hands, watched the 
action of the piece with ill-concealed laughter, and 
when the drop-curtain fell, said, turning to me, — 

" I am going over to your country some day, and 

shall want vou to introduce me to Mr. Tobin.'^ 

» 

Unused as I then was to the pleasantries of my new 
acquaintance, I felt puzzled, and innocently asked, — 

'^ Do you mean John Tobin who wrote The Honey ^ 
moon?'' 
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" I do. He's a good and great man. I want to 
thank him.^' 

'^ John Tobin has been dead these fifty years/' I 
replied. "Is it possible that you are not aware of 
this being a very old comedy ?'' 

Artemus Ward preserved his gravity. Grasping me 
warmly by the hand^ he continued in a well-afltected 
voice of emotion, " I am sorry, indeed I am sorry. I 
wanted to see Mr. Tobin very much. Mr. Tobin has 
done me a great deal of good in his time ; Mr. Tobin 
has been very kind to me. Whenever I have wanted 
to see any bad acting I have always found it when The 
Honeymoon has been on the bills ; whenever Fve had 
to report an amateur performance or to take a young 
lady to the play, I have been sure to see The Honey- 
moon. Much honeymoon is on my brain. It oppresses 
my heart, and I have hoped one day to be able to go 
to England just to call on Mr. Tobin to say how 
grateful I am, and — to kick him /'' 

After that, my first lesson, I learned to be more 
guarded in my readiness to supply information to 
Artemus Ward. Subsequent experience taught me 
that he was very fond of enjoying a harmless laugh at 
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the expense of his friends, and that his manner of 
joking among them frequently took the form of his 
joke with me in reference to the old dramatist, whose 
well-worn comedy is the last resource of many a 
travelling company in difficulties, and the bSte noir of 
many a used-up playgoer. 

From Pikers Opera House we adjourned to Wood^s 
Theatre in Vine-street, where not finding some friends 
whom he expected to see, and not caring to witness 
the performance, Artemus Ward proposed that our 
stay should be very brief, and that we should proceed 
at once on our previously agreed upon visit to the 
Infernal Regions. 

Partially following the plan adopted in Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati has a similar arrangement and nomen- 
clature of streets. The streets running parallel 
with the Ohio river are named in their numerical 
order, and the streets crossing them at right angles 
mostly after the names of trees. Third-street is the 
street of business offices, and Fourth-street the 
main avenue of the town. In St. Louis and some 
other western cities Fourth-street is similarly honoured. 
In Philadelphia, Chestnut-street is the principal of the 
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streets running down to the river, but in Cincinnati, 
Walnut-street takes chief rank amongst the cross 
thoroughfares. There are three or four places of 
amusement in Vine-street, while the National Theatre 
and the building containing the Infernal Regions are 
both in Sycamore-street, between the streets which are 
distinguished by the numerals three and four. 

Artemus Ward, his friends and myself, stopped for 
a few minutes at Mr. John Bates^s National Theatre, 
just to call upon Mr. John Bates, whom we found 
seated in a grocery store under the front of his play- 
house, where he sold bottled whisky and brown sugar, 
soap, sauces, rum and raisins, together with other ex- 
cellent articles common to a western grocery shop. 
Unlike Mr. Pike, who had gone from whisky up to 
opera, Mr. Bates had commenced with theatricals and 
was coming down from the drama to the whisky 
trade. We wished him prosperity and passed on. 
Our place of destination was only a few doors lower 
down ; and a very dingy, imattractive place it appeared 
to be, so far as I could form an opinion from its ex- 
ternal characteristics. There were a few dirty bills 
posted about the entrance ; there were the ruins of a 
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hand-organ sending forth doleful sounds inside ; there 
was a dingy light burning in the passage, and there 
appeared to be a most plentiful supply of dirt and dust 
in the interior, judging &om the samples furnished at 
the very entrance. The title of ^^ Infernal Regions^^ 
had led me to anticipate a strange place, and my first 
impressions of the exterior were in thorough con- 
formity with that which I had expected. Artemus 
Ward playing the part of Virgil and I that of 
Dante, we boldly entered the Inferno of the city of 
Cincinnati. 

A hasty glance around the first apartment which we 
penetrated, and a study of one of the bills therein dis- 
played, wer^ enough to inform me that we were at 
The Mitseumy and that the manager's name was Mr. 
W. Allen. 

A ^^ Museum ^^ in the TJnited States means some- 
thing very different from that which we understand 
by the same word in Europe. There was Mr. 
Bamum's Museum in New York, and there is Mr. 
EimbalVs Museum in Boston; but neither of them 
had nor has any very close resemblance to the national 
treasure-house of the Louvre, the establishment at 
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South Kensington, or that in Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury. A " Museum ^^ in the American sense 
of the word means a place of amusement, where- 
in there shall be a theatre, some wax figures, a giant 
and a dwarf or two, a jumble of pictures, and a few 
live snakes. In order that there may be some excuse 
for the use of the word, there is in most instances a 
collection of stuffed birds, a few preserved animals, and 
a stock of oddly assorted and very dubitable curiosities; 
but the mainstay of the ^^ Museum ^^ is the ^^live art,^^ 
that is, the theatrical performance, the precocious 
mannikins, or the intellectual dogs and monkeys. 

Years ago there used to be in Holborn, near the 
top of Drury Lane, an exhibition, to which the charge 
for admission was two-pence or a penny. Any one 
who remembers the place will be able to form an idea 
of the exterior of the " Infernal Regions^^ in Cincin- 
nati j but nothing we ever had in London could 
equal the entertainment provided for the visitor to the 
Ohio show-shop. In the lower part of the place were 
broken models and stuffed pigs, rusty swords and guns 
said to have been picked up on the battle ground of 
Tippecanoe, Indian spears, leather hunting-dresses, and 
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oddly-shaped stones. There was a thunderbolt which 
'^ had been seen to fall in Kentucky/^ and some frag- 
ments of ancient temples from the ruins of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (!). All were foul with dust and be- 
grimed with the soot of lamps. An odour of mustiness 
seemed to emanate from every object, and something 
suggested the idea of ugly spiders being concealed in 
every cranny and crevice. In the apartment above, 
matters were in a little better condition. The stuffed 
birds still retained some of the original colour- 
ing of their plumage, and the hide of the '^ Horrid 
Alligator of the Amazon,^^ had been fingered by 
visitors until its scales had become more polished than 
they ever had been in the slime of its native river. In 
a back room was a small and interesting collection of 
coins and medals ; ranged against a wall were a 
number of glass cases filled with curiosities preserved 
in spirits. Prominent among these were two bottles, 
one containing a human head, and the other a human 
hand. The head was that of a murderer, whose 
name, if I remember rightly, was " Heaver^^ or 
^^Hever,^^ and the hand was the actual right hand 
with which he had murdered his victim. Our guide 
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hurried us away from tte inspection of these unplea- 
sant objects, to go with him and see the wax-work 
portion of the exhibition. 

There is no really good wax-work collection in the 
United States. Were the executors of Madame 
Tussaud to send over the Baker-street one just as it 
is, and arrange to show it a month or two in one city, 
and then a month or two in another, they would 
rapidly make a fortune. Wax- works in the American 
cities are about on a par with those which used to be 
exhibited at English fairs twenty years ago. Those in 
the Cincinnati Museum I presume to have been ori- 
ginally displayed at Knot Mill Fair, Manchester, or 
on Glasgow Gj'cen. At any rate, the wickerwork 
bodies and limbs may have seen service there at one 
time ; while the wax faces may really be of trans- 
atlantic manufacture, from the atelier of some Italian- 
American citizen. 

^^ I wish we could only get the cases open,^' said 
Artemus Ward, looking at them wistfully. ^^We'd 
take off General Washington's head, and put it on the 
shoulders of Queen Victoria.^' 

Whether Artemus Ward had attempted to play any 
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practical jokes at the wax-works during one of his 
previous visits I know not, but the attendant, after 
watching us closely, for some time, came up and 
entered into conversation. He had evidently seen our 
guide before. 

" All the same, gentlemen — all the same. We are 
scass of anything new. General Fremont is the last ; 
but thar's a mistake in the figger. He's not such a 
whaler of a man as that ; but we had nothing else to 
spare.'' 

^^ Whose body have you used for him?" asked 
Artemus. 

^^ It's the Emperor of Russia's. We'd done with 
him, and the varmints had got into his clothes." 

" And how's the Queen of Sheba ? Has she had 
any snakes in her lately ?" continued our guide. 

The attendant laughed and shook his head. 
" Wall no, I guess not," he replied. ^^ She's alius 
givin' us trouble, but she's had no snakes." 

Our curiosity was roused relative to the eccentri- 
cities of the Queen of Sheba, a dirty wax figure, 
dressed in very tawdry robes of coloured muslin, and 
adorned with a large quantity of cheap Connecticut 
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or Massachusetts jewels. One of our party asked the 
man for further information. He was told that 
sometime back the museum contained among other 
attractions some live snakes from South America. 
One of these snakes became missing. It was sought 
for in every corner of the building, but without a 
discovery being made of its place of conceabnent. In 
the wax- work part of the exhibition, the Queen of 
Sheba was represented as bending on the left knee, 
offering gifts of diamond rings and gold snuff-boxes 
to King Solomon. The attendants were annoyed at 
finding the gifts, on more occasions than one, not in 
her majesty^s hand, but fallen on the floor. They 
picked them up and replaced them, but in no way 
could they account for their falling. At length, 
watching the figure, they noticed the body to shake 
first, and then the arm, the offerings to King Solomon 
again falling on the floor. 

^^ We were a bit skeart,'^ said the attendant, " for 
she was awful nervous. I saw her shake all over 
as if she had the chills and fevers. That was after 
she dropped the royal presents. When we'd got 
the people out we undressed her, and thar in her 
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stomacli; and half way up her arm^ we found that 
cussed snake/^ 

Many a time afterwards^ in rambles through the 
Eastern States of the Union^ in crossing the plains on our 
journey to Salt-lake City, and during his residence in 
London, I asked Artemus Ward if his idea of the wax- 
figure exhibition in his earlier papers had not been 
suggested to him by one of his previous visits to the 
Cincinnati Museum. He never gave me a direct 
answer to the question, but I strongly suspect that it 
was there, where we heard of the disasters to the 
Queen of Sheba, that he received the first thought of 
'^ The miscellanyus moral wax statoots of celebrated 
piruts and murderers, ekalled by few and exceld by 
none/^ The story of the Queen of Sheba may also 
have given him the notion of adding a collection of 
snakes to his imaginary show. 

The hour had arrived for the exhibition of the 
Infernal Regions to commence ; and the visitors began 
to make their way towards a narrow door leading to 
an equally narrow and very steep staircase. ' Thither 
our party of four proceeded. What sort of an exhi- 
bition we were going to see I knew not, but the 
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approach to the place ia which we were about to 
witness it was anything but inviting. Nor was the 
way of approach suggestive; up steep stairs to the 
infernal regions did not strike me as being the correct 
sort of thing. There was a discrepancy between' it 
and the '^facilis descensus AvernV^ of one^s school-day 
reading, though I might have remembered that Dante, 
^^ in mezzo del cammin/' climbed a steep hill, meet- 
ing a panther, a lion, and a she-wolf on the way, 
before he had the good-fortune to fall in with Virgil, 
and accept his escort to the world of punishment. 
Up the narrow, dirty, and rickety staircase we 
struggled with a dozen or so of other visitors, who 
were equally as anxious to enjoy the horrors awaiting 
them above. Arrived at the top of the stairs, our 
party found themselves to be in a small gloomy sort 
of room, or gallery, very insufficiently lighted. There 
were a few rows of seats, and accommodation alto- 
gether for about thirty or forty people, if tightly 
packed. The front of the gallery was furnished with 
a series of bars, extending from the floor to the ceil- 
ing ; and, looking between these prison-like bai*s, our 
first view of the Infernal Regions was obtained. 
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Somewhere on the continent of Europe there is 
a church which contains two transparencies; one 
intended to represent Paradise^ and the other Pande* 
monium. On the afternoon of my visit to that church 
years ago, a good priest had twenty or thirty children 
around him, to whom he lectured on the joys of 
heaven and the tortures in waiting for the sinful. 
When he described the future life of the good, he 
caused the lights to burn brightly behind the picture 
of Paradise ; and when he talked to his young hearers 
of what would be their fate if they followed a life of 
wickedness, he had the lights turned up behind the 
transparency of Pandemonium. By means of hidden 
machinery, flames were made to dart up and 
down, while figures of sinners in agony apparently 
writhed in the imitation fire. Had that good 
priest visited the city of Cincinnati, and gone to 
the exhibition of The Infernal Regions, he would pos- 
sibly have wished to barter for it his Pandemonium, 
and been willing to throw the Paradise into 
the bargain; for looking through the bars we 
peered down into a large, dusky, black " chamber 
of horrors,^' in which there was just light enough 
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reflected from the dim gas-jets in the gallery to enable 

■ 

. us to make out the obscure outlines of many weird 
and hideous figures. The floor of this chamber was 
some feet below that of the gallery in which we 
were stationed. 

As the eye became accustomed to the gloom, we could 
discern that the figures on the other side of the 
bars were intended to represent demons, fiends, 
serpents, dragons, skeletons, hobgoblins, and animals 
of forms more fearftdly fantastic than any which Mr. 
Hawkins has figured as inhabiting a hypercarbonized 
earth in pre-adamite times. The face of each figure was 
turned towards us, and the mouth of each dragon or 
serpent was wide open. Nearer to the bars than any 
of the other figures was something not quite an 
elephant nor a hippopotamus, though its body resembled 
that of one of those animals ; its face was more like 
that of a lion, while its tail was one of those won- 
drous structures one might fancy in a dream after a 
supper of raw pork — one which no comparative ana- 
tomist would have the hardihood to classify among the 
tails of things living, or that have lived. There was 
Another monster, with something like the body of a 
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bull and the head of a satyr. The artist probably 
intended it for the Minotaur of ancient Crete. Oddest 
of all the figures was that of the Grenius of Evil him- 
self, with the orthodox tail and hoof, but with horns 
of unnecessary length, and eyes of disproportionate 
magnitude. In his right hand he carried a pitchfork, 
while with his left hand he supported his tail, so as to 
expose to view its barbed extremity. 

The little group of visitors in the gallery seemed 
to be composed of two classes, the perfect strangers^ 
and the knowing ones who had been to the exhibition 
before. Exclamations of terror from the strangers 
bore evidence to its being their first visit, while the 
habituis disclosed their acquaintance with the place by 
pointing out the various objects to those who were 
with them : — 

" Thar^s Old Nick ; you^U see him presently ; he's 
awfiil good.'' 

'' That's the Old Sarpint ; wait a bit, he'll skear 
you." 

" I reckon you'll like the Eaging Lion ; he's like 
all fury — ^he is." 

Suddenly, and without any warning, the lights in 
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the gallery were turned down; two or three of the 
visitors yelled with fear, the knowing ones howled to 
terrify the timid a little more, and the performance 
commenced. 

There was the clang of a gong, followed by a 
mingled sound of roars and groans. The chamber 
became more illumined, and it was easily to be seen 
that the various figures were in motion, the serpents 
began to crawl, each of them thrusting out a 
large tongue ; the skeleton commenced to glide along 
a railway laid down upon the floor; and, as it 
approached the bars of the gallery, to raise the 
right arm and shake the spear held in its hand. The 
winged demons flapped their goblin wings, radiant with 
tinsel and vampire-like in form ; the gentleman in 
black made his way towards the bars with noiseless 
step, thrust his pitchfork towards the audience, 
twisted the barb of his tail up to the height of his 
head and shook a claw-like hand in the faces of three 
of the more youthful visitors who had taken front 
places close against the bars, and who did not seem 
to be in the least afraid. 

'• Now for the Ragin' Lion ! his dander's risin^ !" 
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exclaimed one of the youthful party^ as the strange 
hybrid monster nearest to ns began to move its 
eyes^ lash its tail^ and turn its head. Then came 
a loud roar and a series of shrieks and yells. With 
these were presently combined the din of some 
gongs^ the discord of what sounded like two or 
three violoncellos each out of time, the shaking of 
chains^ an imitation of an Indian war-whoop and 
the roll of a muffled drum. Amidst all the hulla- 
balloo the far end of the hobgoblin^s home became 
strongly illumined^ and the regions of fire disclosed to 
view by means of a bright red transparency with 
moving flames. 

The audience were now supposed to be terrified 
to the requisite extent^ and the time tor instruction 
and edification had arrived. The figure with the 
horns and the tail^ after once more brandishing 
his pitchfork^ commenced addressing the audience^ 
speaking with a very husky tone, but with a deep 
moral purpose. He announced himself as " Lucifer/' 
and proceeded to inform his visitors that unless they 
behaved themselves properly he should have to claim 
them at some future time. 
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" I shall hev to hev you,^^ said he, an assurance 
which the three youths in the front replied to 
by endeavouring to jerk some pea-nuts through 
the eye-holes of the mask, a proceeding which the 
Spirit of EvU resented by endeavouring to strike 
them with his pitchfork. The Raging Lion, perceiving 
how things were gping, moved ponderously to the 
assistance of his fellow fiend. Instantly the shower 
of pea-nuts became fierce and fdrious. 

" It's young haythen yez are,iveryone of ye/' groaned 
the Raging Idon, using an unmistakeable brogue. 
" Ye don't riverince the divil yourself, and ye wont 
allow the ladies and gintlemen to. Ah, get out 
wid ye !" 

A handful of pea-nuts well aimed passed in between 
the jaws of the monster and into the mouth of the 
speaker inside, causing him to cough violently. Whilst 
the youths were laughing at the effect produced, 
one of them incautiously placed his arm too far 
within the bars. It was immediately seized by a 
hand thrust forth from the mouth of the Raging 
Lion, and while so held the youth was well cuffed 
by the gentleman with the tail and horns. Amidst 
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the uproar which ensued the lights were extin- 
guished in the lower chamber and turned up in 
the gallery. 

The show was over; the audience rushed to 
the staircase. Artemus Ward stepped towards the 
Eaging Lion, spoke a few words to it, and threw a 
silver coin into its mouth. From its interior came 
forth a voice of gratitude — ^^ Thanks, yer honour. 
If 8 the likes of ye should come ivery night to the 
raygions.'^ 

No joyous child ever felt more intense delight in 
the glories of a pantomime than did Artemus Ward 
in witnessing this grotesque exhibition. When we 
had passed out of the building and were strolling up 
Sycamore-street, I remarked to him that I thought 
he liked the actors at the Infernal Regions much 
better than those at Pike's opera. 

'^ They feel more at home in their parts,'' was his 
reply. '^ It's the best show in Cincinnati." 

Visiting the same museum at a later period, I was 
told that its early history is blended with that of 
Hiram Powers, the sculptor of the famous statue of 
'^The Greek Slave." My information must be 
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taken gtiantum valeat, but I was assured that while 
resident in Cincinnati during his younger days, 
Hiram Powers designed and modelled the hobgob- 
lins and demons in the exhibition of the Infernal 
Regions. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE OHIO RIVER A SHOWMAN AFLOAT. 

A/' OUR Sunday in Cincinnati depends for the 
amount of enjoyment on which side you take 
it. Taken on the side nearest the river it is grave ; 
taken on the side farthest from the Ohio, it is gay. 
Taken one way it is English or American, taken 
the other way it is Continental. Travellers usually 
prefer a little of both. Running through the middle 
of the city is the White "Water Canal, familiarly 
designated as '^the Rhine/' and "over the Rhine'' 
is the German quarter, or half of the city, with a popu- 
lation exceediQg 60,000. 

On Sunday evening American Cincinnati is as 
demure and well-behaved as London or Boston, 
while Teutonic Cincinnati enjoys Sunday in true 
German fashion. There may by this time be some 
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alteration in the municipal arrangements^ but at the 
period of my last visit the laws which applied to the 
city proper did not aflfect what some people would 
think to be the city improper, or " over the Rhine.^' 
All places of amusement were closed on Sunday even- 
ing in Cincinnati of the Americans who spoke English, 
but amongst the citizens who spoke German the 
theatre was open regardless of the day being Sunday ; 
and the voice of song, together with the clink of 
lager-bier glasses, could be heard in the '^ Sanger 
Halle,*' the " Arbeiter Halle," and in the hall of the 
" Turners/' The canal which separates the nationali- 
ties is a poor parody on the Rhine. There are no 
castles on it, but there are some very fine pig-killing 
establishments ; nor is there any Echo of the Lorelei, 
but in its stead the grunt of innumerable swine, con- 
tinually grunting their " Morituri te salutamu^^ to the 
Csesar of the pork-butchers. 

Sunday followed the evening of the visit to the 
Museum. Early in the day I strolled through the 
German part of the city. Returning down Race- 
street I met Artemus Ward. Opposite the place where 
we met was a chapel, and at the suggestion of a third 
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party we went across to it. The preacher was Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway. His text on that occasion was^ 
" Issachar is a strong ass couching dovrn between two 
burdens.^' The sermon was wholly a political one. 
If I remember rightly, Mr. Conway found in Issachar 
a comparison for America. He pictured slavery as 
one of the burdens, and an imbecile administra- 
tion the other. Unless I am mistaken, the moral 
o£ Jtfr. Conway^s discourse was, that the '^strong 
ass^^ should throw off both burdens, and allow itself to 
be ridden by General Fremont. The tendency of the 
sermon waii not in accordance with the views of poor 
Artemus. He left the chapel in a somewhat excited 
manner. Little did he think that in a very few years 
to come that same preacher would use him for a text, 
and that the same Mr. Conway would be the orator 
selected to speak the funeral oration in the cold chapel 
near the temporary grave of the humorist on the 
day of his burial in the cemetery at Kensal 
Green in England. 

It is not within my power to remember on what 
errand Artemus Ward chanced to be in Cincinnati at 
the time of which I write ; I think that it was upon 
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newspaper business^ for lie was not then the popular 
lecturer which he subsequently became. Possibly he 
was on a visits for there was at least one family in that 
city with whom he was well acquainted^ and with one 
member of which, at a subsequent period, his future 
life was likely to have had a more intimate connexion. 
That his engagement, whatever it was, was not one 
which restricted his movements was evidenced by his 
accepting a proposal made by two or three friends 
to go down the river to Louisville on the next day, 
or the day following. Having to visit Louisville 
on business, I arranged to avail myself of the same 
steamer. 

Cincinnati is in the state of Ohio, on one side of 
the river, and Covington and Newport are in 
Kentucky, on the opposite side. Seven years ago the 
Ohio flowed between slavery and freedom. The 
'^ Cincinnati Belle,^* or the ^^ Newport Belle/^ was in 
waiting to ferry you from one to the other. Now 
you cross by means of a bridge, and the black man 
can come and go as he pleases. On the morning 
that Artemus Ward and I went on board the Major 
Anderson, United States mail-packet, bound for 
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Louisville, the " Stars and Stripes'^ were waving 
&om the buildings on both sides of the stream^ 
soldiers in blue uniforms were sauntering on the levee, 
and the slavery question was in about as muddy a 
condition as the waters of the river on which we 
floated. 

To a stranger fresh from Europe, an American river 
steamer is a curiosity : the shape of the boat, the 
accommodation met with on board — the whole 
economy of the management, are unlike anything to 
which the Englishman is accustomed on the Thames 
or the Mersey. The Major Anderson was not one of 
the most magnificent boats of her class, but she was 
a very fair specimen of the vessels on the Ohio. At 
the clerk^s office on board I paid two dollars and 
a half for my fare to Louisville, in return for 
which the clerk handed me the key of my cabin, 
with a long stick attached to it, to prevent its 
being lost. In the cabin was the following 
'^ notice to passengers.'' I quote it because there 
are some points about it which render it worthy of 
imitation : — 
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'^ Notice to Passengers. 

'^ Life preservers will be found hanging in the 
rooms^ or under the head of each bed; they are 
adjusted similar to putting on a jacket or a waistcoat^ 
fastening the straps across the breast. The life- 
boat, &c., will be found on the hurricane-deck. The 
doors and blinds can be lifted off the hinges, and 
make good life-preservers ; also the cotton mattresses.^' 

The saloon of the steamer was long, the view from 
stem to stern being almost uninterrupted ; the decora- 
tions were white and gold. At the stem end there 
was a piano, and comfortable seats for the lady pas- 
sengers : while at the forward extremity of the saloon 
were the clerk's office, a bar for the accommodation 
of the thirsty, and a stove with seats around it for 
those who wished to chat and to smoke. My new 
friends and I ascended to the hurricane-deck, where 
we could watch the busy scene at the levee before 
starting. There were steamboats for Maysville, 
Portsmouth, Ironton, Ashland, Pittsburgh, Marietta, 
and Gallipolis. 

When the steamer glided off, we first passed a 
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suburb of factories^ and then between ranges of hills 
cultivated as vineyards to their very summits. The 
banks of the Ohio, and those of its tributary, the 
*' Singing Sciota/' are famous for the growth of the 
grape. Chief among the wines of the locality is the 
celebrated " Catawba/' of which Longfellow sings : — 

" Very good in its way 

Is the Yerzenay 
Or the Sillery soft and creamy ; 

But Catawba wine 

Has a taste more divine, 
More dulcet, delidoos, and dreamy." 

" Sparkling Catawba'' has a muscatel flavour, with 
£L dash of bitter intermixed. Who but he who has 
travelled in America during the hot months of the 
year knows anything of the glories of a " Catawba 
Cocktail," made as it is at the bar of the Tremont 
House, the Revere, or Parker House, in Boston? 
Flavour, fragrance, and beauty are all united in 
that delicious draught. Who but an educationally 
^qualified American " bar- tender" knows how to com- 
pound the appetizing, odoriferous, amethyst-coloured 
nectar? Who else but he would understand the 
precise number of drops of bitter to add to the catawba. 
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the right mode of using the ice^ how to float the 
fireshly-gathered strawberry on the surface^ and how 
properly to '' firost^' the rim of the glass with pnlyerized 
sngar^ so that sweetness should precede amaritode^ 
and perfume be blended with brilliancy? On two 
other continents besides that of America have I 
tasted American drinks made by quasi American 
barmen; but their compounds^ compared with those 
mixed by the tme American artist on his own 
soil^ were as different in effect as Verdi's music 
played by Mr. Costa's band^ and Verdi's music 
on a barrel-organ^ with a tamed monkey turning the 
handle. 

We '^took our cocktail" on board the Major 
Anderson^ and drank in Catawba our morning draught 
to the health of Mr. Nicholas Longworth^ who is or 
was the Perrier^ Jouet^ Moet^ Chandon^ and Veuve 
Clicquot of Cincinnati all comprised in one individual. 

One o'clock was the dinner-hour. A stimulus 
for the appetite was taken by most of the pas- 
sengers before sitting down to the early meal. 
Over the bar was a portrait of Major Anderson, 
of Fort Sumpter fEime. Enclosed between glass 
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was a small piece of bunting cut from the flag 
which had waved over the fort ; and flanking it 
on each side were portraits of General Lyon and 
General Franz Siegel. Below this was a print of 
that celebrated character^ "The Arkansas Travel- 
ler/^ representing him as sitting fiddling in front of a 
wretched cottage^ wearing an opossum-skin cap with 
the tail hanging down behind. Just inside the cottage 
door was Mrs. Arkansas Traveller smoking a pipe, 
while a traveller on horseback was vainly endeavour- 
ing to extract from the fiddler plain directions for 
finding the road to Napoleon, or to some other place 
in that cheerful State of Arkansas, where the roads 
are as eccentric as the people, and the paths as devious 
as the ways of the inhabitants. 

The pictures in front of the bar were typical of the 
passengers who were taking their morning drinks and 
chatting on the events of the day. Out of a group of 
three, two of them were Arkansas men and the third 
a Missourian. The straight hair and the sallow com- 
plexion, the lean body and the long arms, were those of 
the semi-civilized class of men who act as buffers to the 
engine of civilization where it comes in contact with 

VOL. I. E 
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the dead wall beliiiid which the Indian skniks and 
the wfldemess extends. 

Side bv side with these gentlemen of the backwood 
and the prairie were a gronp of militaiT personages 
in bine nniforms, going down to join the Federal 
army in Kentnckr. One of fhem was a lond- 
speaking captain^ who criticiaed in nnmeasnred terms 
of reprobation the conduct of his superior ofiScer. 
After fnUj expressing his mind on that subject^ he 
devoted his enei^es to abusing Crenend Scott^ who 
had just left for England. 

" Anvhow vou can fix it, he's a slow old fool/' was 
the complimentary remark of this newly-fledged captain 
referring to the famous old general. '' His policy was 
always to have lus men chawed up— chawed up for 
nothin'. Ifs jest what he did at Lundy's Lane years 
ago. Now, if you call chawin' up fighting I ain't 
that way of thinkin'." 

The opinions of the out-spoken little captain were 
not very favourably received by two roughly-bearded 
men, who were each addressed as '^ doctor/' and who 
in their turn addressed the barkeeper as '' doctor" ako, 
when they requested him to mix them another cocktail. 
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In the midst of his denunciations^ the captain was 
interrupted by an impudent Jewish-looking youth, 
whose age could not be more than sixteen, but whose 
expressive face seemed to notify that he had already 
laid in the whole stock of villany required for the next 
twenty years of his life. 

'^ Jine me in a game of seven-up. Cap T^ The 
captain declined the invitation, and the youthful 
gamester applied to the two doctors. They also de- 
clining, he solicited Artemus Ward and myself. Again 
disappointed, he addressed himself to the Missourian. 
The oflfer was at once accepted, and as the youth sate 
down to play, the handle of a bowie-knife peeped out 
from under his jacket. 

Artemus Ward and his friends were quietly 
watching the sharp play of the Missourian and the 
youth, when a gentleman of very pleasing address 
stepped up, and addressing Artemus as '' Charley,^' 
politely asked him to take " a scintillation,^' an invi- 
tation which was afterwards as politely extended to our 
little party. The phrase was a new one to me, but in 
the course of the day I discovered that it was the 
favourite euphemism of the affable gentleman for a 
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small quantity of wliisky. Not that he drank at all 
himself. A cigarette seemed to be his own chief en- 
joyment, bnt he was ever ready to oflFer '^ a scintilla- 
tion^^ to any one to whom he was introduced. In the 
course of a brief conversation I ascertained that he 
was agent for a show, and that he was going down to 
Louisville to survey the capabilities of that city as a 
field for money-making. 

'* Are you still in the Crimea, and does my firiend 
Lord Baglan hold on to his gallant steed as well as 
usual ?^^ inquired Artemus Ward in an affected tone of 
solicitude. 

The question startled me, for the date of the year 
was 1 86 1, and I had been among the spectators a few 
years previously when the funeral procession of Lord 
Baglan passed through Bristol. 

" The Crimea came to an end in Canada ; Lord 
Baglan is Major Anderson now,^^ was the enigmatical 
reply. " Still the same old horse, though. Groes 
over the field of battle at night just the same. The 
professor understands his business. It^s a big show — 
a very big show. Gentlemen, wont you take a scin- 
tUlation?^' 
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Accustomed as I was to shows of various kinds^ I 
felt puzzled about this particular one. Artemus Ward 
noticed my perplexity, was amused at my inability 
to understand the conversation, and requested the 
" Colonel/^ as he called the agent, to explain to me 
the merits of his particular show. 

We adjourned to the hurricane-deck for the second 
time before dinner; and as the steamer glided down 
the Ohio, with Indiana on our right and Kentucky on 
our left, the '* Colonel^^ described his show. Being a 
man of some education, he spoke without any very 
marked peculiarity of accent, and being aware that 
two at least of our party were acquainted with show- 
life, he conversed without reticence. 

" Ours is a Theatre of Arts/' said he. " There^s 
Thiodon^s and there^s ours. Thiodon is in the Canadas 
now, with the Holy Sepulchre and the Shipwreck. 
His is a very good show, but ours can knock spots out 
of it. It wants life. Ours is bright and nothing but 
animation. Our machinery is perfect, and we always 
light up well. Light^s the thing. Gas if you can 
get it. If not, spend your dollars on camphine, and 
don^t be afraid. Audiences like lights high and music 
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loud. We had nothing but the musical glasses first ; 
now we have a self-acting organ with cymbals in it. 
The boys like the cymbals. Here's our programme — 
Panorama of Europe to begin with. Panorama not 
too large, but A No. i. Illumination of St. Peter's 
at Rome to finish off Part i. Then a little min- 
strelsy; not too much. Then the Grand Pictorial 
and Mechanical Animated and Moving Representation 
of the Taking of Port Sumter. That used to be the 
War in the Crimea and the Siege of Sebastopol. The 
Crimea got played out, and we turned it into Port 
Sumter and Charleston Harbour. Ours are all cut 
figures. The Russians did not want much painting to 
turn them into Secessionists, and we had only to paint 
out the red-coats of the British and colour them in 
blue to make the Federals. Sebastopol stood a little 
too high on the rocks for the city of Charleston, but 
we have painted the rocks down. We turned Bala- 
clava into Castle Pinckney, and we had room enough 
in the Black Sea to slip in a very nice Fort Sumter. 
The same holes which did for us to puff the smoke 
through, in bombarding the Malakoff, do for us in 
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firing at Simiter, and Sumter had to have a few 
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holes made for it. All fits in and costs no trouble. 
We put the licks in. We did it ourselves. There 
was a night scene in the Crimea with a horse to move^ 
and Lord Baglan to go out on it^ to look at the dead 
on the field of battle. Horses are all alike in pictures. 
Lord Baglan makes a good Major Anderson ; but^ as 
no one was killed at Fort Sumter, all we can do is 
to suppose the Major to be surveying the ruins from 
Jameses Island before going on board the steamer for 
New York. Our exhibition is particularly well suited 
for schools. Moral, instructive, and cheap — ^that^s 
what schools want. In making my arrangements 
ahead I call upon the schools and contract with them. 
Five cents each in New England. No getting any 
more there ; ten or fifteen cents anywhere else.^^ 

As nearly as I can remember, I have quoted the 
very words in which the " ColoneF^ described his show. 
The last time that I endeavoured to remember and to 
quote them was when the Mr. Thiodon referred to 
volunteered his services, and came from the Crystal 
Palace to assist poor Artemus in fitting up the pano- 
rama of the Mormons at the Egyptian Hall. 

The sound of a gong announced the arrival of 
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dinner-time on board the Major Anderson. To any 
one who has never travelled except in England, the 
ceremony of taking dinner on board an American 
river steamer is pecnliar. When we descended to the 
saloon from the hurricane deck we found the majority 
of the male passengers standing up against the doors 
of the state-rooms, or holding on to chairs, waiting 
for the customary signals. The table extended down 
the saloon, the stern end of it being assigned to the 
ladies, and the fore-part to the single gentlemen. A 
small bell was rung, and the ladies at once proceeded 
to take their seats, those who had cavaliers being 
escorted by them in the usual manner. Until all the 
ladies were seated the gentlemen at the lower table 
remained standing. Then a gong sounded — ^not a 
bell — and plump went all the gentlemen at once into 
their chairs with a rush. Piled up in huge dishes on 
the table were the several kinds of meat provided, 
already carved and cut into slices. Americans are 
proverbial for eating rapidly, and on river steamers in 
the West they eat more rapidly than they do any- 
where else. In twenty minutes from the time of 
commencement the ceremony of dining was completed. 
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Supper^ as it was called^ took place at six o^clock. It 
was conducted in like manner, but with even more 
rapidity. After supper the company broke up into 
small parties ; the ladies occupying the after-part of 
the saloon, to play the piano, read, and flirt, the 
majority of the male passengers selecting tables nearer 
the bar to indulge in one or other of those never- 
failing sources of solace to the western traveller — the 
games of euchre, poker, and seven-up. 

Artemus Ward was not a card-player. Indeed I 
very much doubt if he knew at any time during his 
life how to play the simplest game. His friends pro- 
posed that we should amuse ourselves with euchre. 
Artemus turned away from them with a look of pity, 
and sought the society of the ladies. Amongst the 
fairer poi-tion of the passengers was a very retiring, 
quiet young lady, who wore spectacles, and who ap- 
peared to have the manners, air, and bearing of one 
whose occupation in life was to impart her knowledge 
to others in some college or seminary. That at least 
was the guess which Artemus and I had made about 
her. We had noticed her during the afternoon busily 
engaged in reading About's story of '^Le Boi dcs 
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Montagnes/^ As soon as supper was over she resumed 
her reading, cutting the leaves of the book with a 
pocket paper-knife as she read on. By what means 
my friend contrived an introduction I am not aware ; 
but I found him in conversation with her when I went 
to request his company to smoke a cigar with me and 
the two military doctors. 

'^ Excuse me/^ said Artemus. " This lady was 
asking me if I read French. It is a serious question, 
and I was reflecting whether I do.'^ 

The lady seemed to be a little surprised, and ex- 
plained to me that she had simply asked if my friend 
knew the French language, as she wished to recom- 
mend to him the story she herself had been reading 
during the afternoon. 

'^ It is a story about brigands in Greece,^^ said she ; 
'^ and it is so charmingly picturesque that I can almost 
fancy myself to be in that classic land. As I read, 
the blue skies of Greece seem to be over my head, 
and the Mgean Sea to be sparkling in the glorious 
sunlight r 

Then followed a question from Artemus, which I 
quote as literally as I can remember it — 
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" Pardon me, madame, but do you think that glo- 
rious sunlight in Greece is constitutional — that is to 
say, if early be the dream of youth — whenever they 
are so — and you know, I presume, that George 
Washington when young never told a lie — that is, 
Greece — ^in the blue skies, I mean. You understand 
me, of course ?^^ 

Instead of understanding, the lady appeared to be 
utterly bewildered. At first she seemed to doubt 
whether she had heard distinctly. Then the expres- 
sion of her face indicated that she had a suspicion of 
her not having paid sufficient attention, so as to en- 
able her to comprehend the interrogatory. 

"Do I understand you to say that George 
Washington went to Greece in his youth ?" she 
asked. '* I scarcely think that I perfectly under- 
stood you.'^ 

Artemus Ward maintained his gravity and pro- 
ceeded to explain. 

" I was about to remark,^^ said he, " that so far as 
Greece is concerned, he was more so.^' 

" More so of what ?" asked the lady, still more 
perplexed. 
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'^ More so with regard to it viewed morally. Be- 
cause the j^gean is a sea — a blue sea, which might 
if not under those circumstances — in parallel in- 
stances — very truthfully though; but before break- 
fast — always before the morning meal. You agree 
with me, I hope V And Artemus smiled and bowed 
politely. 

The lady closed her book, laid it on the table, and 
raising her spectacles so as to enable her to see 
better, regarded Artemus with amazement. The ladies 
and gentlemen aroimd who had overheard the con- 
versation looked at the speaker with equal astonish- 
ment. Artemus shook his head mournfully, and in a 
deploring tone of voice observed, 

'* Blue Greeks — ^blue ^gean brigands, dead before 
their breakfast V 

" Mercy me V* cried the lady. '^ The poor fellow 
is out of his mind. Has he no friends with him ? 
He is much to be pitied.^^ 

" It is nothing, madam,^' replied one of our party ; 
'^ nothing, I assure you. He usually wanders in this 
way when he has snakes in his boots.^^ 

'^ Snakes in his boots ! And has he got them now?*' 
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cried the lady, rising quickly, and recoiling from the 
man whom she had just been regarding with tender 
pity. 

'^ He has, madam. He^s apt to see them now and 
then, but ^' 

An outcry of terror from the sympathetic lady led 
to a scene of confusion, in the midst of which the 
gentlemen passengers made their way to the forepart 
of the saloon, while some of the ladies took refuge in 
their state rooms. 

At that time I was not better informed than the 
lady I have referred to, as to the meaning of the 
phrase, ^' Snakes in his boots.^' On inquiry I found 
it to be the western idiom for delirium tremens^ and 
it was explained to me as a curious physiological 
fact that the hard drinkers of the south and south- 
western states, are apt to imagine that their boots 
are full of snakes when they themselves are suffering 
from the mental hallucination produced by excessive 
intemperance. 

The incoherency of speech and strange behaviour 
of my fellow-passenger had not, of course, resulted 
from any such cause, but was merely a humorous 
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fireak on his part ; a specimen of a pecoliar descrip- 
tion of fan in wliicli he was yeiy fond of indulging 
at a subsequent period of his career. At the time of 
which I am writing he was a stranger to me. Being 
unaccustomed to any such style of joking I was as 
much bewildered with his rambling remarks on the 
Greek brigands^ as appeared to be the lady to whom 
he addressed them. 

In later years^ during summer months spent at his 
home at Maine^ in company with his £riend Mr. 
Setchell^ it was a great source of amusement for 
him to seek out some of the stolid, half-witted towns- 
folk and befool them in the same manner. Mr. 
Setchell and he would maintain a long conversation 
together in which there would be no coherency, 
nor relevancy of subject between any two sen- 
tences. If by so conversing the agricultural mind 
could be thoroughly confused, and the country 
bumpkin be made to express his opinion that the 
two conversationalists were a pair of crazy idiots, the 
end of the joke was gained, and being gained was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

Before we arrived at Louisville, the lady who had 
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evinced so much enthusiasm about Greece and so 
much astonishment at the conversation of Artemus 
Ward, was duly informed of the perfect sanity of the 
gentleman with whom she had been talking. I had 
reason to think that she fully accorded her forgiveness 
for having been made a participant in the jest, for I 
noticed her conversing very pleasantly with my friend, 
and not manifesting the least uneasiness about the 
proximity of the boots which had been said to be filled 
with unpleasant reptiles. 

The agent for the Theatre of Arts, the captain, the 
two doctors, and myself, sought seats around the stove, 
beguiling the time with anecdote and jest. We did 
not expect to arrive at Louisville till about midnight. 
So inclement had the evening become that none of us 
seemed anxious to leave the warm and comfortable 
saloon of the steamer to encounter darkness, rain 
and wind, by promenading on the hurricane deck. 
Each of us volunteered to tell a story. The 
stormy evening suggested the topic of most of 
the tales, and by far the best one was told 
by one of the passengers who had hitherto amused 
himself by playing poker. Its excellence consist- 
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ing in the gravity with which it was related, and 
in its being illustrative of a quality of humour 
more keenly appreciated by Americans than by 
Europeans. 

'^I used to reside at Appalachicola in Florida/^ 
said the teller of the tale. '^ While T was located 
there I kept a little yacht of my own, which I had 
built for me at Portsmouth in New Hampshire. She 
was a sweet beauty of a craft, and I used to go out in 
her considerable ; sometimes taking a trip to Cedar 
Keys and sometimes rounding Cape St. Bias, and 
going to St. Anflrews. Down there in the Gulf of 
Mexico we got awful storms. When it thunders the 
heavens are as mad as all wrath, and when it lightens 
the electric fluid is something wonderful to see. The 
little puff of wind and rain we have to-night don^t bear 
talking about in comparison. Early in the fall, the 
weather being confoundedly hot and sultry, I took a 
trip in my yacht round to St. Joseph, and I was on 
my homeward voyage when there came a dead calm. 
I had only two men with me to sail the yacht, and as 
the wind fell and the sky darkened away to the sou' 
west they began to get scared, wishing themselves 
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safely round the cape. I knew we were to have a 
thunder-storm^ and I reckoned upon our having it 
pretty smart. When it came it was a caution. Such 
thunder, such lightning, and such electricity of the 
heavens I had never seen before. I saw a great 
thunderbolt all one blaze of fire go plump into the 
water like a cannon-ball, and presently as I was 
standing looking on, the lightning struck my yacht 
and almost blinded me. I felt as if I had a flutter- 
wheel in my head, and I could feel the electric fluid 
running all through me like streams of hot water. My 
men helped me down into the cabin, and there I sate 
for some time, feeling the lightning trickle, trickle, 
trickle through my bones. When I got better and 
could stand up I found my feet quite burdensome to 
me, and my boots swelling out with something which 
felt like warm oil. I got my men to pull them boots 
off for me, and I reckon there was close on to a quart 
of electric fluid in each boot V^ 

" How did you know it was electric fluid V asked 
the bar-keeper, who had been listening to the veracious 
story-teller. 

''Know it? Wall, I reckon there wasn't much 
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trouble in knowing it. We ponred it into the sea, 
and it lighted up the Gulf of Mexico for miles 
around/' 

While ire were laughing at the manner in which 
the narrator of the story confirmed the truth of his 
assertion, the bell rang to warn us that we were in 
sight of Louisville. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LOUISVILLE AMONG PANORAMAS AND 

MINSTRELS. 

TV^ENTUCKY had experienced very Uttle of the 
excitement caused by the war of the Great 
Rebellion at the time when Artemus Ward and I 
chanced to visit Louisville ; but regiment after regi- 
ment was daily passing through the city en route for the 
southern part of the State. Buckner was at Bowling 
Green^ and ZoUicoffer at Cumberland Gap. Soldiers 
from Indiana^ Ohio^ and Minnesota^ most of them tall^ 
gawky^ and half-drilled recruits^ were assembled in 
groups upon the levee ; and General Buell had just 
superseded Sherman in command of the district. 

The hotel to which we went was the Gait House ; 
the place at which to obtain the best accommodation 
in the city. The charge for board and lodging 

F 2 
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was two ddlars and a balf a daj. Haiing to do 
with an entertainment about to liait LooisTiDe, I pot 
in m J daiin to the pmilege of being treated with 
that amoant of laiiency with regard to diarge always 
accorded to shown^n in the United States^ Hamlet's 
instmctioiis to see that ^the players are wdl be- 
stowed/' is inTariablj attended to by the hotel clerks 
across the Atlantic. I stated who I was, registered 
my name in the book, and was politely asked 
to ^ take a drink.'' Haring come through the wind 
and rain, I accepted ibe inTitation. Late as it was 
in the erening, and thoogh LooisYille was thm under 
martial law, the bar-room of the Cratt House was 
thnmged with customers. More than half of dion 
were soldiers attired in the hhie uniform of the 
Federal army. Most of them were young men, and 
none of them, I presume, had seoi anything of the 
stem realities of actual warfiure. To them fighting 
seemed to be a matter of no more importance than a 
game of base-ball would be to an American, or a 
cricket-match to an Englishman. They were scddiers 
finesh from home; their gilt adornments bedaaded 
them, and where diey might hare seen tlustles thev 
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saw but roses; their swords had been buckled to 
their sides by fair hands, vrhich they had pressed only 
a few days previously; and the parting words of 
parents^ brothers^ and sisters still sounded in their 
ears like the echoes of soul-inspiriting music. That 
there could be anything in store for them but victory, 
anything in waiting for them but promotion, laurels, 
another night at the Gait House on their way home, 
and a speedy return to the loved ones they had left, 
scarcely seemed to oppress the minds of any one of 
them. The South was to be crushed at once, and 
they had only to go and crush it. The " star-spangled 
banner*' was to be sung in every city of " Secessia,*' 
from the Cumberland River to the Florida Beefs, and 
they were to go and sing it. 

The young soldiers were mostly recruits from 
the North Western States; — fine, stalwart men, 
who had been accustomed to the use of the axe 
in the backwoods, and who felt no more doubt 
about clearing away their enemies on the fields 
of Alabama or Tennessee, than they had of their 
ability to hew down the forests of Michigan or Min- 
nesota. 
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They were all colonek^ captains^ or lientenants> 
tliose young men in firont of the bar. Nor was it 
derogatory to their ideas of military etiqnette to loQ 
about^ smoke their cigars and drink their whisky to- 
gether in a bar open to all comers. Unacquainted as 
I then was with the military customs of tbe Western 
Worlds the free-and-easy manners of these youthfiil 
officers was matter for surprise and study. 

I was surveying the scene with great interest^ 
when there entered the bar-room a gentleman whose 
coming seemed to be regarded by the soldiers with 
xmusual satisCeustion. He wore a common black coat^ 
such as we wear in England for morning dress, and 
a pair of black trousers. On his head was a cocked 
hat^ with feathers in it^ haying on one side a gilt 
shield ornamented with the stars and stripes. He 
was stout in build ; and from his ruddiness of colour 
and other characteristics might have been mistaken 
for an Englishman. 

**' Glad to see you. General. Take a drink with 
us ; some very good Bourbon. Hurrah for the old 

flag!" 

The General acknowledged the compliments paid 
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him, and "took a drink/' On inquiry, I found 
that he was General Buell, the new commander of 
the district. That he should accept a glass of whisky 
from his young subordinates appeared to be regarded 
as in no way improper. 

Fighting was near at hand, but festivity was 
the order of the night. To add to the amusements, 
there came into the bar-room a negro, answering in 
description to that " tall, broad-shouldered, impudent 
black felloV whom Addison, in the last volume of 
the Spectator^ causes to describe the " Widow-club.^' 
He carried with him a thick stick, and without being 
at all intoxicated, offered to allow any one present, on 
payment of the small sum of ten cents, to strike h\m 
on the head with the stick as hard as they might 
please. 

I was told that he made money for himself and 
his master also by going round the city and sub- 
mitting to be struck on the head by any one who 
would pay first and strike afterwards. That the 
cranium of the negro is thicker and harder than that of 
other men is, I believe, an admitted fact ; but no 
Irishmen at Donnybrook Fair ever enjoyed the touch 
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of a AiTlelaJi on die top of Ini lieaid wo nnidi as tins 

liOiusrflle negro, wlio aeemeJ to enter into the sport 
of being battereiL 

No one in tlie bar-room being willing to strike 
him^ be tried a few bard blows on bimself, mating 
no feint in the wielding of ibe weapon ; then 
with a smiling expression, as thoogh he had done 
himself mndi good, he made a collection amongst 
the audience and spent a part of it in whislgr. 
Since that exhibition I bare fnllr comprehended 
the difficulty of educating the n^ro. 

To prepare the way for an entertainment about to 
take place in Louisrille was, as I hare stated, the 
purport of my Tint. Artemus Ward was then more 
of a ^^ showman^' in theoiy than in practice ; and 
when in the morning I prepared to go out to arrange 
with the music-sellers, call upon the editors, give 
orders to the bill-posters, and confer with the city 
officials^ he met me, and we started on the expedition 
together. 

The first place to visit was the hall in which 
the entertainment was to be given. It was called 
the Masonic Temple. The accommodation was for 
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about a thousand people^ and the rent seventy- 
five dollars a week including the gas. Like most 
of the halls of the United States^ it contained a 
stage and proscenium ; but the latter was of the 
most extraordinary description^ resembling an organ 
front of Gothic design^ painted very vilely blue. 
Coming out from the hall we noticed a number of 
heavy boxes^ and inquired what they were. 

" Panoramas I" answered Mr. Matthews^ the hall- 
keeper^ or "janitor/^ as they call such an official in 
America. " There's ' The Holy Land/ ' The Sights 
of Paris,* and 'Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress,' and 
'The Drunkard's Career.' They are all there for 
rent. Panoramas generally get stuck here, and the 
owners go dead broke. You can have 'The Holy 
Land' very cheap if you want to buy it ; but the 
gentleman who owns ' Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress' 
has gone down to Cumberland to trade whisky to the 
army. He'll be back with some chips." 

" And of course he will redeem his panorama ?" I 
suggested, knowing that by "chips" Mr. Matthews 
intended to imply money. Mr. Matthews thought 
he would, adding, thoughtfully, " He has a fancy 
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for the picture^ and always cried to the school- 
children when he lectmed on it. His liking to it, 
I reckon, comes firom the face of Christian being 
painted all the waj through a portrait €)i himself. 
That's awfbl stuff of whisky he's taken down to the 
army — sudden poison, I should think; but I hope hell 
sell it and clear out his panorama.^' 

^^ A lesson for me never to have a panorama/' re- 
marked Artemus Ward as we passed out of the hall. 
Three years after that he had one painted for him in 
the city of New York. 

Opposite the Masonic Temple lived Mr. Richard 
Moore, the bill-poster. In the order of business it 
was requisite to call upon him next. We found him 
in a smaU shop, where he retailed butter, eggs, and 
poultry. As I entered he was engaged selling squir- 
rels to a lady ; not living ones, but squirrels skinned 
ready for cooking. There was a chestful of them in 
the shop. ^^ Them squarrels is cheap at a dollar for 
six,'' said he, addressing the lady. So I thought, 
reflecting on the sensation Mr. Moore could cause 
in Leadenhall-market by taking over a cai^ of 
them. 
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I introduced myself, and requested to know how 
many bills of different sizes lie could put up for me, 
how soon he would do them, and what contract he 
would make with regard to charge. His answers were 
satisfactory on all the three points of my inquiry, but 
he hesitated as I was about to leave, and in an anxious 
manner said — 

" Did I understand your show to be a panorama V^ 
I replied that it was not, and fiilly explained its 
characteristics. Mr. Moore^s face brightened, as he 
replied — '^ Them bills shall go out at oust, gentlemen. 
I can see my money. But there^s no use my 
leaving my butter business to go fooling after pano- 
ramas. Circus-work is what I like ; but we can^t 
expect many more circuses through here now we\e 
gone to fightin^. War is against circuses ; thar^s the 
evil of it.'' 

Leaving Mr.Moore to his reflections on the wicked- 
ness of war in general, we proceeded on our way. The 
hall having been arranged for, and the bill-poster 
duly secured, the next thing requiring attention was to 
see the mayor and obtain the licence; for, in the 
United States, every travelling entertainment has 
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to take out a separate licence in each town it may 
visit. 

In going to see the mayor^ it is as well to put a few 
free admission tickets into your pockety that you may 
make his worship a present of some of them^ and also 
extend a similar invitation to the aldermen. In many 
towns, especially where the aldermen have large fami- 
lies, these free admissions^ or '^ dead-heads,^^ as they 
are called, will obviate the payment of any money 
for the licence. Under any circumstances I believe 
that it is good policy to " dead-head^' the mayor, the 
aldermen, and the city-clerk. 

The newspapers of course have their prescriptive 
right to be " dead-headed.^' Then it is not bad policy 
to " dead-head^' the chief clerk at the telegraph-office, 
that he, in return, may " dead-head^' any telegram you 
may have to send ; and there is wisdom in '^ dead- 
heading^' the post-master ; for the post-master has boxes 
in which he places the letters of the townsfolk. In those 
boxes he can place the programme of your concert, or 
the circular of your lecture. He caU aid you : he has 
a small family, and he talks through the little window 
to the ladies and gentlemen who come to fetch their 
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letters. He may chance to talk about yoUy therefore 
" dead-head'' him. 

Kelative to the subject of obtaining a licence for an 
entertainment^ I remember being in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. My business was to arrange for some 
amusements to take place in Fulton Hall. I sought 
out the bill-poster and accompanied him round the 
town, to see where there were any fitting places for 
the display of bills. He pointed out many, and urged 
the necessity of my giving him the bills at once. I 
told him that they were at the railway station, and 
that he should have them after I had obtained the 
licence. He assured me that the licence was ^^ all 
right,'' and that I need not trouble about it. I 
instanced to him the fact that, at a neighbouring 
town, the giver of a concert had been heavily fined 
some few weeks previously for allowing his concert 
to take place without having first applied for the 
licence. The bill-poster smiled, and assured me 
that I had nothing to fear in Lancaster. He 
went with me to the station. The bills were duly 
handed over to him, to be used for placarding the 
town. 
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'^ Now/' said I, '' be good enough to show me the 
way to the mayor/' 

" I am the mayor P' was his reply. Another illns- 
tration of Lord Houghton's often quoted line^ that 
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A man's best things are nearest him." 



There were two newspapers in Louisville — ^the 
Louisville Journal and the Louisville Democrat. The 
Journal was edited by the celebrated Mr. George D. 
Prentice^ an editor whose humorous paragraphs^ pithy 
remarks^ and trenchant sarcasms long ago won for 
him high renown in the literature of American jour- 
nalism^ and who was a celebrity worth travelling into 
Kentucky to see. Unfortunately he was not to be 
seen at the period of my visit. Business therefore 
had to be transacted with Colonel Wallace, the ^^ local 
editor/' an obliging, courteous, and shrewd member 
of the press, who listened attentively to the request I 
had to make, readily comprehended the character of 
the entertainment, and undertook to herald it into 
public notice in a manner befitting the Louisville 
Journal. I offered to pay for the insertion of a '^ puff 
preliminary," but the offer was promptly declined. 
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The Colonel had no objection to come out, stroll, and 
have a chat ; and accompanied by him we went to the 
Medical College, where prisoners were then confined 
for political offenq^s. On the way we met an ac- 
quaintance who was in a great hurry. " I^m oflT to 
Paris,'^ said he ; ^^ it^s no use hanging about here. I 
was going to California. But quinine is better than 
gold now. If I can only ship over a cargo of quinine, 
and send it to where I want it to go, Fm a made 
man.'' We left him hurrying off to Paris, and the 
Colonel explained to us that quinine ^' down South'' 
was in great request, and likely to be still more 
scarce. He had some Memphis and Nashville papers 
in his 'pocket. Taking them out, he pointed to the 
number of advertisements relative to the drug which 
our street-acquaintance was going over to Paris to 
import. 

Later in the day I called at the Democrat office, 
and offered five dollars for a puff which I wished to 
be inserted. Messrs. Hughes and Harney not only 
accepted it, but volunteered to treat me with whisky 
in return for my fair dealing. As a rule, out West, I 
alwavs found the democratic editors to be better 
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patrons of whisky than the republican ones. There 
is a vein of whisky running through Western de- 
mocracy^ as characteristic of the genial democrat 
as the ^^ blue blood'' is of the Vere de Veres of aris- 
tocracy. 

We dined at the GtJt House^ partaking of a very 
excellent dinner, and meeting many officers of the 
Union army who afterwards won distinction on the 
field of battle. Judging from the conversation^ 
the ladies were more warlike in their disposition 
than the men; but those nearest me at the table 
were more strongly in favour of the Secessionists 
than of the Federalists. As an indication of their 
political feeling they wore the colours of the South in 
ribbons around the neck, just as they flaunted them 
in the streets by means of dyed feathers stuck in their 
little jaunty hats. For personal beauty the ladies of 
Louisville are deserving of especial notice. The Ken- 
tucky belle has a freshness of colour and a roundness 
of form not so general among her fair sisters in other 
States of the Union. These characteristics are the 
result, I believe, of much out-door exercise. To be 
able to ride, and even to shoot, are not unusual ac- 
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complisliments of a Kentuckian fair one. A young 
lady of the same age in Massachusetts would prefer 
to be able to read Virgil, and to stand an examination 
in physiological anatomy. 

Louisyille is not a city of any great architectural 
pretensions^ nor has it the business life and ^^ go^^ in 
it which characterize most of the large cities of the 
West. It is built on the Ohio, and is frequently de- 
signated " the Falls City/^ on account of the falls of 
the river being about two miles down the stream. I 
strolled to the levee to look at the steamboats, ranged 
in a row, the greater number of which were said to 
be taken up by the Government for the conveyance of 
troops. There were the Argonaut and the Shenango 
for Pittsburgh, the Trio and the W. W. Crawford for 
Henderson, the Dove for the Kentucky River, and the 
Sir William Wallace for I know not where ; but the 
name of the great Scotchman who gained the victory 

m 

at Cambuskenneth and lost the field at Falkirk, painted 
on a steamboat floating on the muddy waters of the 
Ohio, seemed to be a little out of place. To a 
Scotchman's mind it might possibly have been some 
slight compensation for the murder which the first 
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Edward wrought. Doubtless the boat was owned by 
an Americanized Scotchman. 

Nationalities were plenteously represented in Louis- 
ville. Names of Scotch and Irish extraction figured 
over the whisky-shops, and Jew clothiers were 
numerous in the long row of buUdings which looked 
down upon the levee. And a wild, dirty, bleak, 
windy, unattractive place that levee is — a steep bank 
sloping down to the edge of the river, with winding 
paths traced out on it for the carts to load and un- 
load the steamers. On the opposite bank of the 
stream, looking as forlorn and as melancholy as it is 
possible for a town to look, is JeflFersonville in 
Indiana. All the towns in Indiana are dreary, but 
Jeffersonville, I think, would be likely to win the 
prize in a contest for the honour of dreariness. It 
belongs to that State in which Artemus Ward 
describes his celebrated town of Baldinsville, — a State 
wherein every place has more or less of a bald, grace- 
less, raw-boned, and unadorned appearance — ^where, in 
every town, the streets are purposely made wide that 
the sun may have every chance of warming you in 
the broiling summer, and the wind lose no opportunity 
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for sweeping along in one huge ferocious blast during 
the cold days of winter. Yet Jeffersonville is a town 
of some importance. It contains the railway station^ 
where you take the train for Indianapolis^ and the 
Penitentiary, in which many of the wild spirits of 
Indiana enjoy the sweets of repose and chew the cud 
of reflection. 

A stroll along the chilly banks of the Ohio late 
in the afternoon was a good stimulant for a visit 
to the cosy little Louisville theatre in the evening. 
The lessee of the theatre was Mrs. Mary Lorton, 
and the manager Captain Fuller. There was a 
touch of the brigand in the captain^s appearance, 
something which called to my mind Fra Diavolo, 
Schinderhannes, Zamiel, the late O. Smith, and the 
deep-voiced heroes of the Surrey theatre. He wore 
a large cloak and a broad-brimmed felt hat ; and 
as my friends and I approached him, his arms were 
folded under his ample cloak, as if in the act of 
clutching a dagger. His reception of us was most 
courteous. Beneath the guise of a brigand we found 
the manners of an Alfred Jingle, with the hospitality 
of a Mr. Wardle, and the warm-heartedness of a Mr^ 

o 2 
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Pickwick. The interior of the house was a little 
dingy, but very comfortably arranged. A " star*' was 
in possession of the stage, and that star was Mr. 
Neafie, a tragedian well known to American playgoers. 
Had he not been playing the character of '' Meta- 
mora" we might have stayed longer to witness the 
performance ; but the play of Metamora itself is one 
of those wondrous dramas so well characterized by a 
Western critic — " One in which the unities are ad- 
mirably observed : the dulness which commences with 
the first act never flagging for a moment until the 
curtain falls.'' 

Far more interesting than the tragedy to Artemus 
Ward was a chat in the theatre with a friend of the 
famous Mr. Rice who introduced '' Jim Crow" to the 
English public at the Adelphi theatre in 1836, and 
who had but recently died in New York. The 
'^ burnt-cork profession/' as that of negro minstrelsy 
is frequently termed in the United States, was one 
towards the members of which Artemus Ward had a 
special attachment. Their peculiar mode of life and 
singularities of habit rendered them favourite subjects 
of study to one who delighted in absurd^ grotesque^ 
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and out-of-the-way developments of character. Bice 
and " Jim CroV were therefore more enjoyable topics 
than '' Metamora^' and his Indian friends. We ad- 
journed to where we could talk without disturbing 
others^ and there it was that I found myself to be a 
pilgrim at the shrine of the birthplace of '^ Jim 
Crow.'' 

" Yes, sir-ree/' said our informant, " it was in this 
city of Louisville, in 1829, that Daddy Rice first 
jumped Jim Crow. Whar's all your minstrels spring 
from but here ? Whar's all the beautiful melodies of 
every minstrel band going take their start from but 
from old Kentucky ? I helped to black Daddy Rice's 
&ce the first night he sang j and if thar had been no 
Daddy Rice whar would have been your Bryants and 
your Christys, and your Moores, and your Eph 
Horns, and your Morrises, and your Pells ? Whar ? 
— ^why, just uo-whar. Yes, sir-ree ! that's whar." 

''I thought that NichoUs was the first man 
to sing Jim Crow ?" remarked Artemus, inquiringly. 

*' As a clown, he was. Yes, sir-ree. Thar you are 
right. It was in Purdy Brown's Circus, too. But he 
blacked his face after Daddy Rice did his, and then he 
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fennant. ''Irs wiuskr in dieir souls tliat half of 
them have got. But Daddr Bke vmm't npon tbat 
iaj. He made Jim Crow as great a piece of acting 
in his war as Forrest makes anything in Shakspeaie. 
YtM, «r-rec.^ 

I had seen enough of that cnrions race of per- 
farmen, the black-minstrels, in America and in other 
partii of the world, to wish to know a little more 
aboat their origin and history. Fortunately a gentle- 
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man happened to be present who appeared to be better 
informed on the subject than any one else. Waiting 
till the eulogist of Daddy Rice had departed, he 
favoured us with a few facts, of which 1 made notes 
at the time. It may interest some of my readers to 
know that the first white man who publicly sang a 
song with his face blackened was a personage known 
as Pot Pie Herbert. His song was entitled ^^ The 
Battle of Plattsburg/^ and was sung by him on the 
stage of the theatre at Albany, in the State of New 
York, shortly after the little victory gained by the 
Americans over the British on Lake Champlain. So 
successful was Pot Pie Herbert with this song that he 
was engaged to sing it at the Park Theatre, New York, 
then the fashionable theatre of that city. His career 
would have been more brilliant had it not been for 
his having the fatal habit, to use an expression of 
poor Ward's, of " concealing too much whisky about 
his person.'^ Long afterwards, Mr. Keller, a low 
comedian, blackened his face, and sang '^ The Coal 
Black Rose /' while a Mr. Barney Burns, with similar 
facial adornment, treated his audiences to the en- 
livening melody of ^^ Sich a Gitting Up Stairs.^' But 
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not until 1842 did a company of ^ Nigger Mmstrels^ 
appear in combination before the public. 

For the iniormation of any one who feels an interest 
in the hiatorr of amuaements, and who has wondered at 
the origin of the idea of a group of men singing songs 
in the character of negroes, at a pc^ular hall in London, 
or leas artistic performers of the same class executing 
grotesque Tagaries on the sands at Bamsgate, it may 
not be out of place to mention that the original trovipe 
started as a quartet party. They made their first 
appearance at the Chatham-street Theatre, in New 
York, calling themsebres '^The Yiiginia Minstrels.'' 
Their names were Richard Ward Peiham, Daniel 
Decatur Emmett, William Whitto<^, and Francis 
Marion Brower. The first song they sung was the 
still popular melody of " The Boatman's Dance.'' 

When Macaulay's New Zealander shall disinter a 
fossil banjo from among the ruins of Piccadilly, these 
facts may haye interest for the editor of Nates and 

m 

Queries in the world's metropolis of the Feejee 
Islands. 

The discussion on the origin of negro minstrelsy 
being brought to a close, Artemus Ward and I strolled 
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through the streets of Louisville at night. Our con- 
versation related chiefly to the various forms of amuse- 
ments^ and the eccentricities of those who make 
it their business to amuse. Many were the odd 
stories about minstrels and circus-men told me 
by my companion in the course of our desultory 
ramble. 

During his engagements as reporter and editor 
of the Toledo Commercial and the Cleveland Plain'- 
dealer y Artemus Ward had met with most of the 
travelling showmen of celebrity, and become intimately 
acquainted with their history. He knew their good 
points, their shortcomings, their peculiarities of 
character and their eccentricities. The social life of 
the showman had been to him a special subject for 
study. He knew the showman at home as well as 
abroad — ^knew him in his show and in his chamber, 
knew him in his unconventionalities of thought and 
understood him in his views of society, as well as 
in the under-current of feeling resulting from early 
experiences. Droll anecdotes and shrewd remarks 
followed one another rapidly, until we found our- 
selves at the hotel, parting company on the stairs. 
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Tkn. afier a frw momcsits of silenoe and reflection^ 
mr fiiend said — 

^ I nndersxand ilua tca are used to the manage- 
ment of shoirsL Suppose co^ dar Ton manage me ?^^ 

I replied thai the proposal was one which I felt 
Tcnr well disposed to consider faTonrably^ bnt ex- 
pressed a wish to know in what character I was likely « 
to hare the opportnnitr of Tn^nmging him^ and how he 
intended to constitnte himself ^ a show.^ He replied 
with mock graTitr — 

"A moral lectnrer. There's nothing else to be 
made of me but that. And von must take me to 
England and Australia.'' 

We bade each other ** Good night !" and parted 
laughingly. The next morning I left by the train for St. 
Louis. Thence I started on a journey of many months' 
duration through the north-western States of America. 
Artemus Ward and I did not meet again till nearly a 
year and a half had passed away. Then^ when we 
met^ I listened to Artemus as he lectured to an 
audience of nearly two thousand people; and^ while the 
laughter and applause resounded on every side^ there 
came to my memory the night of our parting in 
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Louisville. The '' moral lecturer'' was before me. 
Were we ever to go to England and Australia together ? 

The question was left for Time to answer. In a 
very few years came the full reply. We were destined 
to be associated in Califomia among the gold-miners^ 
and in Salt Lake among the Mormons. We were to 
travel the United States^ and be friends in London; but 
never to visit Australia, nor after leaving American 
ground were we to meet upon it again any more. 

In this chapter and those which precede it the 
reader has been made acquainted with the circum- 
stances that led to my first personal knowledge of 
Artemus Ward. By the help of note-books I have 
endeavoured to recount faithfully the incidents of our 
first meeting, and to depict the scenes amongst which 
we met. Before I proceed with the narrative of our 
acquaintance, and previous to detailing any further 
reminiscences of show-life in the Western World, it may 
be proper perhaps that I should devote a few pages 
to the early history of him the story of whose 
life I have undertaken to tell. Let me premise 
that the few facts I have to relate about the youth 
of ''the Showman'' are mainly gathered from his 
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CHAPTER V. 

MAINE THE HOME OF THE HUMORIST. 

^ HARLES FARRAR BROWNE, whose nom de 
plume was '' Artemus Ward,'' was bom at the 
Tipper Tillage of Waterford, Oxford County, Maine, on 
the twenty-sixth of April, 1834. His father, Mr. 
Levi Browne, was a land surveyor and rural justice 
of the peace. His mother, Caroline E. Browne, still 
lives, and is a hale active lady of advanced years, 
who has survived the loss of husband and children, 
and whose physical strength still enables her to take 
long journeys in the summer weather, when she leaves 
her secluded home in Maine and travels to see the 
busy world as represented in the pleasant city of Port- 
land, or in the thronged and noisy streets of charming 
old Boston. 

The family of the Brownes dates back to the days 
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of the Paritans, and has been long: resident in the 
State of Maine. There appears to be an uncertainty 
in the fisLmilT as to the correct orthogTaphy of the 
patronymic. In signing his pn^per name Charles 
Browne nsed a final "' e." I haxe before me letters re- 
ceiTed from him in America and the Tisiting card 
which he used in London. The name in each instance 
is spelt " Browne/' But I also haye letters written by 
his mother in which the final '' e^' is omitted firom the 
signature. Noticing this variation of spelling, I once 
took occasion to question Artemus Ward on the 
subject. His reply was to the effect that he believed 
the final vowel was alwavs used bv his ancestors, but 
that his father at one period of his life omitted it in 
his signature, and that some of his relations retained 
it, whilst others dispensed with it as being superfluous. 
I was anxious to know if he possessed any information 
relative to the English county whence the family 
originated in pre-Puritanic times. He replied jocosely, 
'' I should think we came from Jerusalem, for my 
father's name was Levi, and we had a Nathan and a 
Moses in the family. But my poor brother's name 
was Cyrus, so perhaps that makes us Persians." 
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Maine is the Scotland of the United States ; it is 

the 

" Land of the momitaiii and the flood," 

the land of the^pine-forest and the moose-deer — of the 
lonely lake and the narrow glen — of the cloud-kissing 
hill and the torrent leaping in madness from crag ta 
crag. It is the most northern as well as the most 
eastern of the States of the American Union. The 
uncleared lands of Canada, and the secluded glories 
of the lower St. Lawrence limit it on the north- 
west ; the forest solitudes of New Brunswick, and 
the fierce waves of the Atlantic, are its boundaries on 
the east; while on the south-west the snow-capped 
White Mountains of New Hampshire guard it like 
grim sentinels, jealous of its wealth of scenic 
grandeur; for in Maine there are lakes fifty miles 
in extent, and mountains five thousand feet high. 
Historic associations are all that Maine requires to 
render it as much the favourite resort of the tourist 
in search of the picturesque as it is now the chosen 
ground of the hardy hunter, and the adventurous 
sportsman. Its climate is cold, bleak, and invigorating 
— a climate where the summer is brief, but glorious, and 
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the winter lengthy, but thoroughly enjoyable — a blue 
sky overhead ; hard, shining, sparkling snow covering 
the ground, the wind making music among the pines, 
and the sleigh-bells tinkling as the sleighs glide swiftly 
over the frosty plain. '' Caledonia, stem and wild," 
may be as Scott expresses it, " meet nurse'' for a poet ; 
but the wild magnificence of rock- bound, icy, dark- 
forested Maine, would hardly seem to be the fitting 
cradle for a humorist who evinced very little appre- 
ciation of the beautiful or grand in natural scenery, 
but cared infinitely more to notice, to study, and to 
enjoy the comic side of conventional city life. 

A traveller arriving at Quebec after having made a 
tour through the Canadas and being about to visit 
the United States, would be most likely to avail him- 
self of the facilities oflTered by the Grand Trunk line. 
He would take the train at the terminus on the 
St. Lawrence, opposite Quebec, travel through the 
forest wilds of Canada down to Richmond, and on 
through Sherbrooke, till crossing the boundary line of 
the States, he would enter Vermont, and come to 
a stop at the romantic station of Island Ponds. 
Arriving there late, he would most probably stay a 
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few hours and sleep at the hotel specially intended 
for his halting-place. Rising very early in the 
mornings and waiting for the engine to get up 
steam^ he would have time to notice the solitary 
beauty of the locality, the gloomy grandeur of the 
woods around, and the placid brightness " of the 
miniature lakes, whence the station obtains its name 
of Island Ponds. The clearness of the morning, the 
sharpness of the air, and the grateful fragrance of the 
pine forest, would most likely tempt him to indulge 
in some breakfast before taking the train for Portland. 
He would do well to let that breakfast be substan- 
tial, and never mind being told that Paris is near^ 
and that he can breakfast there. It is just possible 
that the name of the place might suggest ideas of 
luxurious cafes, looking out upon gay boulevards, — 
of breakfasts with the most tempting of viands, and 
the most unexceptionable wines. Would the traveller 
know the diflFerence between Paris and Paris ? He 
has only to wait. After being whirled through the 
forests, and hurried through the mountain gorges, 
over streams roaring amidst the rocks, and ^^ foaming 
brown with doubled speed,'^ as they rush through 
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their channels of grey granite ; he would catch a 
distant glimpse of the Androscoggin river to his left^ 
and see peaks of the White Mountains glittering far 
off to his right. If he became Terr hungry, he 
might glance at the back of the little card-check the 
conductor had given him, count how many miles there 
were yet to be travelled before arriving at the refiresh- 
ment station, and having entered the State of Maine, 
would suddenly come to a halt, be told that he 
had arrived at South Paris, and that he might refresh 
to his heart's content. Probably he would find — as 
the writer did, when very hungry — that some squash 
tarts — " pies " they call them in the States — some cold 
pork and beans, and some wretchedly poor coffee, 
would comprise the whole menu of the railway 
restaurant at South Paris. But if more fortunate, 
able to obtain a good repast, and disinclined to 
travel on to Portland by that train ; and if, being an 
admirer of the writings of Artemus Ward, he felt 
inclined to pay a visit to the birthplace of Charles 
Farrar Browne, he might make inquiry and learn 
that the village of Waterford was only a few miles 
off, amidst some charming scenery, wherein the rougher 
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aspects of nature are commingled with the rustic 
characteristics of a " down-eastern^^ agricultural 
district. 

Oxford County, in which the upper and lower 
village of Waterford is situated, forms a part of the 
south-west angle of the State of Maine. More to the 
north the industrial pursuits of the inhabitants of the 
State are chiefly directed to the lumber trade — that is, 
to felling the fir-trees, floating them down the rivers, and 
converting them into timber. But in Oxford County 
agriculture can be made a more remunerative source 
of profit, while the excellent pasturage opens-up 
another avenue for the hardy inhabitants to derive 
wealth from the soil. There is an extensive culture 
of Indian corn and potatoes, and the trade in 
wool is very considerable. The country is well watered 
by the Androscoggin river and two smaller streams, 
the Margallaway and the Saco. It contains also 
some small lakes, yielding plenteous sport to the 
angler. Paris is the chief town of the county : but 
the nearest city of any size is the very beautiful one 
of Augusta, about forty miles distant, the capital of 
the State of Maine, and the seat of learning for that 
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part of the country. Portland, the chief commercial 
city of the State, is many miles away to the south- 
cast. It is one of the most handsome cities in 
the Union, and makes a pleasing impression 
on the European tourist who chances to see it in 
summer ; so beautiful is its position on the shores of a 
lovely bay ; so shady are its streets, with their stately 
rows of trees ; and so clean, bright, and well-con- 
structed are its buildings. 

The people of Maine are a hard-working, strong, 
and adventurous race, the ladies being especially 
notable for their beauty of form and freshness of 
colour. As the State in which the celebrated Liquor 
Law originated, and the home of Neal Dow, the 
traveller is prepared to meet with a very temperate 
community. In passing through Portland he will sec 
a notice over one of the doors of the old Town-hall, if 
it be still standing, that strong liquor can be obtained 
there on production of a medical certificate ; but do 
not let him run awav with the notion that it cannot 
be obtained anywhere else, nor without medical per- 
mission. The hotels have each a bar downstairs in 
the cellar, and there arc quiet whisky shops all over 
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the city. But there is none of the open and even 
obtrusive allurements of the bar-room noticeable in 
cities further south. The men of Maine are men of 
clear head^ sinewy frame, large bone, and iron muscle ; 
men who formed the sturdiest among the pioneers of 
California, and the hardiest of soldiers in the great 
American war. Poor Artemus Ward, with his thin, 
spare form and delicate organization, was by no means 
a representative man with regard to the physical qua* 
lifications of his countrymen. 

If the reader will turn to one of the humorous 
papers of Artemus Ward, entitled ^^ Affairs Bound the 
Village Green,^^ he will* meet with a description of the 
birthplace of the author, as pleasantly joked about by 
himself. The " village green'^ is his own native village 
of Waterford. '^ The village from which I write to 
you is small,^^ to quote from the paper to which 
reference has just been made. " It does not contain 
over forty houses all told ; but they are milk-white, 
with the greenest of blinds, and for the most part are 
shaded with beautiful elms and willows. To the right 
of us is a mountain — to the left a lake. The village 
nestles between. Of course it does. I never read a 
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novel in my life in which the Tillages didn't nestle. 
Villages invariably nestle. It is a kind of way 
they have/' To this village, in the hot days of 
the American summer^ Artemns Ward was always 
glad to retire^ that he might rest during warm 
weather in the home of his yonth. A hnmUe 
home, but a very comfortable, cosy little farm. A 
homestead which he loved with the fondness of one 
who was intense in his affections. At the death of his 
father that little home was not secured to the feuouly. 
To secure it for his mother was the ambition of his 
youth ; and one of the first uses he made of the money 
derived from his writings and his lectures, was to see 
his mother safely housed for life in what he used to 
refer to endearingly as '^ the old homestead.'' To 
escape Irom the enervating influences of New York or 
any of the large cities, and to retreat to that '^ old 
iiomestead" down in Maine, was his panacea for all 
the ills that might overtake him, for there he foimd 
the recruiting ground where health came back to him 
in the air he had breathed in his boyhood, and where, 
loitering through the long summer days, he would be- 
come re-invigorated and ready for his winter campaign. 
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He who has been impnsoiied in the streets of 
London for ten or twelve months^ and then has the 
opportunity of rushing off to the Highlands or becom- 
ing a Cook^s excursionist to Switzerland^ can appreciate 
the luxury of a month in Maine, after spending three 
parts of the summer in noisy New York, monumental 
Baltimore, or prim Philadelphia. 

How much the poor humorist appreciated the de- 
lights of that rural home " away down in Maine'^ — 
how proudly he remembered that it was his home, 
and how keenly he enjoyed the pleasure of returning 
to it when opportunity offered — ^may be estimated 
from the opening paragraph of the paper from which 
I have already quoted. Artemus is exultant when he 
writes — 

" It isn't every one who has a village green to 
write about. I have one, although I have not seen 
much of it for some years past. I am back again, 
now. In the language of the duke who went about 
with a motto ^ I am here V and I fancy I am about as 
happy a peasant of the vale as ever garnished a melo- 
drama, although I have not as yet danced on my village- 
green, as the melodramatic peasant usually does on 
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Ms. . . . Why stay in New Ycnrk when I bad a Tillage 
green ? I gare it np, the same as I wofold an intri- 
cate conondrom — and, in short, I am here. Do I miss 
the glare and crash of the imperial thoronghfare ? the 
milkman, the fiery, nntamed omnibus horses, the soda- 
water fountains. Central Park, and those things ? Yes, 
I do, and can go on missing them for quite a spell, 
and enjoy it/' 

And most thorough was that enjoyment, espe- 
cially when he could induce some old firiend or 
companion of his boyhood to accompany him to his 
eastern home and spend a few days or weeks with 
him among its simple-minded inhabitants. 

** The villagers are kindly people,*' he writes ; 
and then sarcastically adds, '' they are rather in- 
coherent on the subject of the war, but not more so, 
perhaps, than are people elsewhere. One citizen who 
used to sustain a good character subscribed for the 
Weekly New York Herald a few months since, and 
went to studying the military maps in that well-known 
journal for the fireside. I need not inform you that 
his intellect now totters, and he has mortgaged his 
farm/' 
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To stroll around among these ^^ kindly people/' to 
chat with the villagers^ storekeepers^ and mechanics^ 
to converse with the farmers about the produce of their 
farms and to discuss with the owners of horse-stock the 
value of horses^ to joke with the more astute of his 
old schoolfellows^ and to test the crass density of in- 
tellect among the country clowns by propounding 
to them political and social conundrums^ to guess 
which they were simply incapable, were the favourite 
modes of dissipating the dulness of rural life which 
Artemus Ward adopted. He wrote very little during 
these summer recesses. Most of his humorous papers 
were written in the great cities and under the stimulus 
of literary society. When at home, among the hills 
of Maine, he preferred the company of jovial com- 
panions, and was especially fond of that of Mr. 
Setchell. 

To the possession of great talents as a low 
comedian, Mr. Setchell added the qualifications of one 
whose flow of animal spirits was almost inexhaustible, 
and whose jocose vein of humour was in admirable 
harmony with that of his friend. Artemus Ward and 
Mr. Setchell would ramble out together on a summer 
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evening, fall into the company of any visitors to the 
village who were not well aware of their manner of 
seeking amusement, and commence a conversation on 
some singular topic, which they would carry on in a 
seemingly irrational manner after the style of the 
chat about the brigands with the lady on the Louis- 
ville steamer, as related in a previous chapter. To 
mystify and thoroughly muddle the intellect of Boeotia 
was the point of the joke, and to be looked upon as a 
pair of lunatics just escaped from the State Lunatic 
Asylum was fully to succeed in their waggery. But 
poor Setchell said many good things in his time, and 
was original in his facetiousness. He was the very 
man for a host who could appreciate humour to select 
for his guest, especially as the guest had that constant 
vivacity which frequently accompanies redundancy 
of health, while the host was occasionally moody 
through the presence of physical weakness. It was 
the misfortune of Artemus Ward to lose by death 
most of his youthful jovial companions. Amongst 
that number was Mr. Setchell. He sailed from San 
Francisco in a ship bound for Australia. I believe 
that neither he, nor the ship was ever heard of again. 
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From that which I have stated relative to the "village 
green/^ the reader must not suppose Artemus Ward 
to have spent the whole of his time when at home in 
the country in making merry with the villagers and 
jesting with the playful spirits whom he might invite 
to visit him. Though he wrote but little, he read 
much in a desultory manner, and was careful to keep 
himself well informed on the political condition of his 
country, as well as very fairly acquainted with the 
current light literature of the day. He took great 
interest in the education of the young, was especially 
fond of the society of children, and delighted in making 
happy the juvenile portion of the community of '^ the 
village green.^' With the fair sex he was always 
a favourite j '^I like little girls — I like big girls 
too/' as he used to remark in one of his lectures. 
But to question children, to ascertain their little 
wants, study their quaint fancies and sport with 
them in the moments of his leisure, was as much 
a characteristic habit of his earlier years as it was 
of the last days of his life, when he bequeathed his 
library to the best boy in his native village. 

Waterford, like every other place large or small in 
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America^ has its " store/' at which articles of the 
most heterogeneous description may always be found 
on sale. 

^^The store — I must not forget the store/' writes 
Artemus. '^ It is an object of great interest to me. 
In it may constantly be found calico^ and nails^ and 
fish^ and tobacco in kegs^ and snuff in bladders. It 
is a venerable establishment. As long ago as 1 8 14 it 
was an institution. The country troops, on their way 
to the defence of Portland, then menaced by British 
ships of war, were drawn up in front of this very store 
and treated at the town's expense." Referring to the 
customers who frequent the store, the writer con- 
tinues — " I usually encounter there on sunny after- 
noons an old Revolutionary soldier. You may possibly 
have read about ^ Another Revolutionary Soldier 
gone ;' but this is one who hasn't gone, and moreover 
one who doesn't manifest the slightest intention of 
going. He distinctly remembers Washington, of 
course. They all do. But what I wish to call 
special attention to is the fact that this Revolutionary 
soldier is one hundred years old, that his eyes are so 
good that he can read fine print without spectacles — ^he 
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never used them, by the way — and his mind is per- 
fectly clear. He is a little shaky in one of his legs ; 
but otherwise he is as active as most men of forty-five, 
and his general health is excellent. He uses no 
tobacco ; but for the last twenty years he has drunk one 
glass of liquor every day — ^no more, no less. He says 
he must have his ' tod.' But because a man can drink 
a glass of liquor a day and live to be a hundred years 
old, my young readers must not infer that by drink- 
ing two glasses of liquor a day a man can live to be 
two hundred.'^ 

However, the Revolutionary soldier is an apt 
illustration of the healthfulness of the district, while 
the daily habit in which he indulges exemplifies one 
of the uses of '^ a store" even in the antibibulous 
State of Maine. 

Endeared as it was by youthful recollections, the 
old '' store'' was not the only place near home which 
Artemus Ward loved to visit. Nowhere in his 
writings does he more pleasantly betray the gentle 
spirit and kindly nature which underlay all his 
rollicking frivolity and all his sarcastic matter-of-fact, 
than where he describes a house in the neighbourhood 
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of " the village green^^ whieli he was in the habit of 
going to occasionally. Thus he pictures it^ and thus 
he permits the reader to know more of his feelings and 
his inner self than he at all times eared to dis- 
play— 

" Sometimes I go a-visiting to a farmhouse^ on which 
occasions the parlour is opened. The windows have 
been close shut ever since the last visitor was there, 
and there is a dingy smell that I struggle as calmly as 
possible with, until I am led to the banquet of steam- 
ing hot biscuit and custard pie. If they would only 
let me sit in the dear old-fashioned kitchen, or on the 
door-stone — if they knew how dismally the new black 
furniture looked — but never mind. I am not a re- 
former. No, I should rather think not. Gloomy 
enough this living on a farm, you perhaps say ; in which 
case you are wrong. I can^t exactly say that I pant 
to be an agriculturist ; but I do know that in the main 
it is an independent, calmly happy sort of life. I can 
see how the prosperous farmer can go joyously a-field 
with the rise of the sun, and how his heart may swell 
with pride over bounteous harvests and sleek oxen. 
And it must be rather jolly for him on winter even- 
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ings to sit before the bright kitchen fire, and watch 
his rosy boys and girls as they study at the charades 
in the weekly paper, and gradually find out why my 
first is something that grows in a garden and why my 
second is a fish/^ 

Chatting with me one day relative to the people 
amongst whom his boyhood had been spent, Artemus 
thus characterized them — 

'* They are very rough, but they are a lot of good 
old souls. They don^t understand me. Some of them — 
bless their kind hearts ! — think I ought to be sent to 
the State prison for having changed my name. Most 
of them pity me for a poor idiot. Some of them want 
to make me good. They would give up all their time 
in trying to make me so, and be self-forgetful enough 
to let themselves run to the bad. They^d howl for the 
old flag, and never buy a bit of new bunting to mend 
it with when it got to tatters.^' 

The father of Charles Farrar Browne died while his 
sons were very young. He was a shrewd man, with 
much geniality of disposition and some amount of 
humour. Though in comfortable circumstances, he 
was not in a position to acquire much wealth, and 
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could leave no fortune to his children. Charles was 
educated at the high-school^ where he learned the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. He was taught English grammar, 
arithmetic^ recitation^ the facts of American history, 
and the elements of physiology. He smiled when he 
informed me of the tuition he had received in this last 
branch of learning. According to his own account 
and the testimony of those whom I have interrogated 
on the subject, he was an apt pupil, without any power 
of application — one who was reputed to be able to 
learn well if he would but apply himself, but who very 
much disliked the trammels with which study too 
often vainly tries to hold the student. A hatred 
of routine and a lack of method were characteristics of 
the man, as they had been of the boy; and no one 
more than himself in later years deplored this. 

I called upon him one day in London, just after 
he had had an interview with Mr. Mark Lemon. 
He appeared to be more than usually grave, and 
on asking him the reason for his apparent depression, 
he replied, 

'^ Mr. Lemon tells me that I want discipline. I 
know I want discipline. I always did want it, and I 
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always shall/^ Then, in a serio-comic mood, he 
added — ^^'Can you get me a stock of discipline, old 
fellow ? You have more of it over here than we have 
in the States. I should like some/' Referring to 
the extent of his early learning, he told one of his 
firiends that when he left school he had '^ about 
enough education for a signboard/' And when he 
gave instructions for the drawing up of his will, he 
directed that his page George should be sent to a 
printing-office first, and afterwards to college, remark- 
ing at the time, " In the printing-office he will find 
the value of education, and want to learn when he 
gets the chance. I lost the chance before I felt the 
want.'' 

While at school, declamation was that part of 
the curriculum of duties which the boy Charles 
Browne liked the best. In the education of American 
youth elocution is made more a matter of study 
than it usually is in England. Every school-girl is 
taught to recite Tennyson's " May Queen," and there 
are few youths who have not declaimed to their brother 
scholars some of the glowing periods of Daniel Webster, 
or selections firom the stately versification of William 
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Callen Bryant. I am told that Charles Browne pre- 
ferred Shakspeare to either Webster or Bryant, and 
that Bichard the Third was a play which appealed the 
most forcibly to his youthfnl fancy. 

Waterford and its neighbourhood were visited 
occasionally by travelling shows. In the summer one 
or two circus companies were pretty certain to wander 
that way ; and a circus was something better even than 
Shakspeare. Artemus Ward in his maturer years 
seemed to regard a circus as being a greater source of 
amusement than a theatre. He knew all the circus 
clowns in America, had all their jokes by heart, and was 
frequently sought after by them to provide them with a 
few new jests. When a boy, he constructed a circus in 
his father's bam. A schoolfellow acted as ring-master, 
while Artemus would play the part of clown, dressing 
himself up for the occasion with coloured pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. He made simdry attempts at private theatri- 
cals. According to his own confession, he never 
acquitted himself very successfully in any of the 
principal characters of the drama. He told me that he 
once tried to play Romeo^ but forgot the words, and 
had to ask Juliet in front of the audience to hand him 
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the book &om her bosom^ that he might read that 
which he had to say to her. His brother Cyrus gave me 
a much more favourable account of the histrionic ability 
of Artemus^ and ventured an opinion that he would 
have made a good comedian. 

Cyrus Browne died a few years before his younger 
brother Charles. I last saw him in Portland^ looking 
very worn and haggard. He was then anxious for 
information relative to the British North American 
provinces^ and meditated a trip through them with 
his brother^ but scarcely seemed to have health 
enough for so long a journey. Cyrus was a man of 
considerable talent; more reserved and more metho- 
dical than Charles. I believe that he was connected 
with newspaper literature during the greater part of his 
life^ and that he was at one period on the editorial 
staflF of the New Bedford Standard j at New Bedford in 
Massachusetts. 

Family circumstances induced the parents of Charles 
Browne to take him firom school when quite a boy^ 
before he had the opportunity of proceeding to the 
higher branches of study. The occupation selected 
for him was that of a printer. He was sent to 
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learn the rudiments of the craft at a small newspaper 
office in the little town of Skowhegan^ some miles to 
the north of his native village. To the last days of 
his career he had a bitter remembrance of his first 
experiences in a printing-office. He was accustomed 
to set up a howl of derision whenever the name of 
Skowhegan was mentioned. He seemed to be gratify- 
ing a long-cherished revenge on the Uttle pkce by 
holding it up to ridicule^ and alluding to anything 
roughs uncouth^ and unpleasant as worthy of Skow* 
began. 

Artemus asked a friend once^ in my presence^ whether 
his acquaintance with the American press was very 
extensive. The person interrogated replied that he 
knew most of the American newspapers. Whereupon 
Artemus inquired if the Skowhegan Clarion was among 
the number ? On being replied to that it was not^ he 
looked pityingly at the party with whom he was in 
conversation and said, " I am sorry for you if you 
don^t read the Skowhegan Clarion, It is your duty to 
read it. There is no paper like it in the States — ^nor 
anywhere else V 

Before he was sixteen years of age Charles Browne 
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left his home, bade farewell to the Skowhegan Clarion^ 
and quitted his native State of Maine to seek his 
fortune in the metropolis of New England. He was 
not ^' Artemus Ward'' then, had no influential friends 
to tender him a helping hand, nor any well-filled 
purse to console him for the loss of old companions ; 
but he had ambition, a light heart, and excellent 
spirits ; in addition to all of which he was in a land 
where the willing hand can always find work to do, 
and where youth is thought to be of some value — a 
land where a man can get his chance before his hair 
is grey, his strength gone, and the freshness of his 
intellect has faded for ever. 
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CHAPTER VL 



CLETELAXD HOW MR. CHARLES BROWNE BECAME 

**ARTEMCS WARD." 

"ATRS. PABTTNGTOX' is an old lady who 
once enjored extensiTe celebritr in the 
United States, and irho still lires in the memorv of 
her firiends as one who contributed lar^y to their 
mirth, and helped to make happy many of their hours 
of ease. She is a most eccentric old character, apt to 
raise many ridiculous objections, say many absurd 
things, and commit herself in yarious egregiously in- 
consistent actions. She is the national Mrs. Malaprop. 
Her utterances are always proyocatiye of laughter, 
while her opinions and deeds are a neyer-failing source 
of amusement. . She owes her birth to Mr. B. P. 
Shillaber of Chelsea, near Boston, who, when 
I trayelled in America with Artemus Ward, was 
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one of the editors of the Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

A small and mildly-comic journal, entitled The 
Carpet Bag, was the organ of " Mrs. PartingtonV^ 
communications with the public. Mr. Shillaber — one 
of the most genial^ warm-hearted, sincere, and tho- 
roughly estimable of men — was the editor of The 
Carpet Bag, and the author of the sayings and doings 
of the celebrated old lady. Charles Browne, fresh 
from Maine, a mere youth, with all the crudities of 
the country about him, and of a singularly lean and 
lank appearance, offered himself as a compositor in the 
office of The Carpet Bag, and readily found employ- 
ment. Among the contributors to the paper were 
Mr. Charles G. Halpine, who under the sobriquet of 
^' Miles O'Ercilly'' achieved much reputation as a 
humorist, and Mr. John G. Saxe, one of the most 
accomplished authors of American light literature, as 
well as one of the most eloquent and fascinating lec- 
turers in the United States. Day by day, as the 
youthful compositor from Maine set up the articles of 
these talented writers, he studied and enjoyed their 
humour, until at length the idea crept into his mind 
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that possibly he could write a funny article, if not as 
well as they could, at least well enough for it to have 
a chance of getting into The Carpet Bag. Then why 
not try ? " He listened to that ' still small voice' in 
the heart'' — to quote the words of the elder Disraeli — 
'^ which cries with Correggio and with Montesquieu, 
^ Ed io anche son pittore !' '^ So listening, he tried, 
wrote an article, disguised his handwriting, put his 

4 

contribution into the editor's box, and enjoyed the 
triumph of haying it given out to him to set up at case, 
without the editor knowing that the compositor to- 
whom he gave it was the youth by whom it had been 
written ! 

'^ I went to the theatre that evening. Had a good 
time of it, and thought that I was the greatest man in 
Boston," added Artemus Ward, after telling me this 
anecdote of his first success. His eyes glistened while 
he spoke, and the animation of his manner betrayed* 
that he lived his triumph over again in remembering 
the joy with which it was won. His narration of it 
reminded me of the preface to " Pickwick/' in which 
Mr. Charles Dickens recounts how he dropped his first 
essay " with fear and trembling into a dark letter-box 
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in a dark oflSce, up a dark court in Fleet-street/' and 
how, when it appeared in print, he " walked down to 
Westminster Hall and turned into it for half an hour, 
because my eyes were so dimmed with joy and pride 
that they could not bear the street, and were not fit 
to be seen there/' 

A statement has appeared in some of the American 
papers, to the eflfect that ^^ Mrs. Partington^^ was the 
model which Charles Browne used for the creation of 
that peculiar display of humour which characterizes 
the writings of ''Artemus Ward;'' but I have the 
authority of the author's own statement to me for re- 
cording that the humorous writings of Seba Smith 
were his models, so far as humour thoroughly sui 
generis can be said to have had any model whatever. 
It is true, as one Transatlantic writer has suggested, 
that the satirical vein in which Mr. Saxe writes of the 
commonplaces of society, and the sarcasm with which 
Mr. Halpine treats political topics, may have influ- 
enced the mind of the young humorist from Maine, 
and contributed to form the characteristics of his 
style; but John Phoenix was an author of whom 
Artemus Ward was accustomed to speak in terms of 
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admiring familiarity^ more than of either of the 
above-named contributors to the comic literature of 
America. 

While resident in Boston^ Charles Browne availed 
himself of every chance of visiting the theatre. He 
studied the plays and courted the society of the actors 
and actresses. There were few of what are by courtesy 
termed legitimate plays with which he did not become 
acquainted while a mere youth. Boston soon seemed 
to be too circumscribed a place in which to remain 
any longer. Naturally nomadic in disposition^ he left 
the great city to go and see the greater world outside. 
Plays of a grander character^ and actors and actresses 
of far more importance, were awaiting him there. 
Like a German artisan, Charles Browne wished to learn 
his craft while traveling from city to city , and while 
studying the habits of many men. According to hi& 
own confession, the early career of Mr. Bayard Taylor 
as a travelling journeyman printer, had stimulated him 
to imitation, and the vocation of a compositor offered 
him peculiar facilities for earning his bread in what- 
ever town he might be led by circumstances or 
by caprice. He wandered through the State of 
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Massachusetts^ made two or three halts in the State of 
New York, and after a year or two had passed away> 
came to a stopping place at a little town called Tiffin, 
situated in Seneca county, Ohio. He once told me 
that at that time he could seldom keep five dollars in 
his pocket, and if I am rightly informed, he walked 
into the town of Tiffin with much less than that 
amount, and with a change of clothes rolled up in a 
bundle, and carried on his back. 

The wandering life led by Artemus Ward in his 
earliest years has been instanced by some of his less 
kindly critics, as proof of an aimless, purposeless 
character. On the contrary, it was in full accordance 
with his youngest ambition, and with the well-con- 
sidered design of his boyhood. He wished to see the 
world; he desired to be a traveller and emulate 

Bayard Taylor. With a " composing-stick'^ to use as 

• 

a workman, and the ability to pick up his 
*' ems ^' a little faster than some of his fellow- 
craftsmen, he thought that he could accomplish his 
design. ''I didn't know but what I might get as- 
fSeur as China, and set up a newspaper one day in 
the tea-chest tongue,'' was his remark, when upon 
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one occasion he alluded to this period of his 
career. 

In the town of TiflSn^ Artemus Ward undertook the 
double duties of reporter and compositor. His salaiy 
amounted to four dollars per week^ and much of the 
chief work of the Tiffin newspaper was entrusted to 
him. Though the remuneration was slight^ the life he 
led was a joyous one. His cleverness and frank good 
humour won him many friends^ while the chances he 
had of saying a good word for those who deserved it, 
caused him never to be without a dollar. In a news- 
paper sketch of his life written by Mr. Townsend, the 
writer says : — " People in Tiffin remember him still, 
in the luxury of new apparel, purchased by a notice of 
our enterprising townsman, the dry-goods merchant, 
and making free with strangers in the town of which 
he was the crowning hospitality. Every travelling 
show that happened in the place found in him a patron^ 
and he was most generally behind the scenes, happy 
as a king in the friendship of clown and acrobat, who 
recognised in him the traditional good fellow and 
incipient genius.^' 

Tiffin could not hold its new hero of the press for 
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ever. Fortune beckoned him to take a trip to Toledo^ 
and to Toledo he went. Not to Toledo of the 
Spaniard and the Moor; not that glorious old 
Toledo where the Jew stored his learning and the 
Saracen found his steely but a very different Toledo 
indeed — a young Toledo,- situated at the western 
end of Lake Erie^ with Dundee not far off, and 
Vienna close at hand. The Toledo Commercial was 
the name of the journal which wooed Artemus 
Ward fipom his temporary home in TiflSn, and to be- 
come engaged on it at a slight increase of the salary 
he had been receivings he migrated with high hopes 
and a light heart. It was a wild harum-scarum sort 
of town to migrate to — ^that Toledo of the west. I 
retain a lively recollection of two days spent in it 
during winter ; and when I wish to go somewhere to 
spend two cold days in winter another time I think 
that I shall not select Toledo. It has left upon my 
mind a picture of a town half-built, a picture of 
wooden side- walks and roads knee-deep in mud — of 
canals and rough-mannered boatmen — of one hotel over 
the arch of the railway station^ with din enough 
beneath to prevent any one from sleeping, and of 
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another hotel much larger and dismally grand^ away 
out in the fields^ to which I tried to get home in the 
dark^ along a plank footpath^ and narrowly escaped 
suffocation in a pool of watery mud. Bat for all that 
the town is a very busy one, the inhabitants are 
go-ahead people, and as they are aware that the 
Spanish namesake of their town was famous for its 
swords, they also have started a Toledo Blade ; only it 
happens to be a newspaper with that title instead of 
being an article of cutlery. Happy Toledo, where they 
have no use for their " Blades " except for the 
exercise of their pens ! 

While engaged on The Toledo Commercial, Artemus 
Ward acquired his first reputation as a writer of 
sarcastic paragraphs. He commenced as a compositor 
and rose to be a reporter. The reporter of the other 
paper and he waged continual war. Western editors 
are by no means sparing in their abuse of one another, 
and frequently mistake unwarrantable vituperation for 
galling satire. Toledo required excitement, and the 
new *' local editor'^ was permitted to be as vivacious 
as he pleased. Permission was given him to cut and 
slash. What fairer chance could a very young author 
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desirous of making a name possibly want? But 
Artemus did his work with talent as well as energy. 
He could be humorous as well as caustic^ he could be 
witty as well as ferocious. Therein he had the advan- 
tage of his opponent on the antagonistic journal. His 
€olumn of the paper soon became the one which every- 
body read. The articles in it were purely of local 
interest and not worth reprinting; but they served 
their purpose admirably at the time. The skill of the 
writer attracted attention^ his fame travelled along the 
shore of Lake Erie, and in the summer of 1858, when 
Charles Browne had attained his twenty-fourth year, 
he received an invitation from Mr. J. W. Gray of 
Cleveland to change his place of abode to that city, 
and become local reporter of The Cleveland Plaindealer 

at a salary of ^twelve dollars per week ! 

In all the great State of Ohio there is not a more 
pleasant city than Cleveland. In winter it partakes 
of the general cheerlessness of the new cities of the 
West ; but in summer its broad streets, most of 
them ornamental, shaded with green trees, and kept 
cool by the fresh breezes off Lake Erie, render it a 
delightful place of residence. There is one street 
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screec, oa & hmtoh light erenin^, aome five jeaxs ago, 
Anemiu Ward detailed to me maiLT of hit eady 
experiences in tiie £nr cxtr g£ Qevelaiid; how he 
jcameTed to it finan Tcdedo; how he toiled aa a 
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and hafing gained a name throughout the United 
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of Lake Erie^ and become an editor in the great 
metropolis of Xew York. 

Cleveland is a goodlj city to look npon if you look 
at it in the right dbection. " Eyerr medal has its 
reyene/^ says the old Italian proverb ; so has eyory city. 
Tliere arc few cities among some hundreds with which 
J am acquainted that haye not their work-day and 
their holiday side. Cleyeland is a most agreeable town 
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in the neighbourhood of Euclid-street, or of the public 
square, but it is a very noisy place round about 
Pittsburgh and Kinsman streets on market mornings ; 
and a very dirty, smoky one where the Cuyahoga 
river, down in a deep valley, flows past manufactories 
with tall chimneys, and workshops grimy with the 
soot of forges and the smoke of furnaces. The office 
of the Cleveland Plaindealer is at the corner of two 
streets; the approach to it along the main street 
is pleasant enough, for that is broad, open, and 
airy, but the corner on which the newspaper oflSce 
stands is one where the traveller in search of 
the beautiful would not be likely to linger long. 
Why the light of the press should be given forth 
firom narrow courts, dingy back streets, pestiferous 
alleys, and uncomfortable corners, is a problem re- 
quiring solution. But an awkward building, hard to 
find, and unpleasant to visit, is in too many instances 
the one chosen for the home of the daily or weekly 
journal, and the abode of gloom, in which the slave of 
the pen shall write brilliant leading articles, or spark- 
ling paragraphs, using the pyrotechny of his art to 
light up the darkness of his studio. 

VOL. I. K 
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The office to which Mr. Charles Browne was con- 
signed was no exception to the general rule. What- 
ever of the bright^ the cheerfdl^ and the sunny was 
destined to emanate firom the pen of the young 
journalist^ had to be '^ eyolyed firom his inner consci- 
ousness^'^ for there was nothiug suggestive of any of 
these qualities in the dreary room wherein he was 
expected to write his articles. Nor had he an apart- 
ment allotted to himself alone : a desk among desksj a 
corner amongst the comers of a many-cornered small 
room^ was all that was allowed him. There he 
was supposed to write out his reports, and jot down 
his humorous fancies, amidst the interruptions of an 
editor's room in the West, open as it is to pretty 
nearly all comers, firom the politician boiling over with 
some exciting political news, to the agent of the 
showman, anxious to expatiate on the merits of a 
coming show, or the enterprising tradesman, willing 
to pay his fair price for a laudatory notice of his new 
stock of goods. In such an office there is pretty sure 
to be near at hand a whisky-bottle, with some 
Bourbon or Monongahela whisky in it; the chairs 
are usually very much " whittled /* and there are 
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marks made by the heels of boots on the desks and on 
the tables. In some offices pencils take the place of 
pens, and the annoying soimd of your fellow-workman's 
goose-quill is thereby obviated; but Artemus Ward 
had much faith in the stimulus of moist ink. His 
little desk^ still preserved in the office at Cleveland, is 
thoroughly well ink-stained, while his arm-chair bears 
in its cut and carved defacement copious evidence 
that when the penknife had nibbed the quill it was 
carelessly used as a convenient tool for " whittling.^' 

The politics of the Cleveland Plaindealer have 
always been what in the political technology of the 
United States is entitled Democratic. In England 
we use the word ^^ Conservative'^ to express something 
nearly allied to the same idea. As it was the first, so 
I believe the Plaindealer is now the only, thoroughly 
Democratic daily paper in the north of the great State 
of Ohio. The politics of Artemus Ward were never 
very clearly defined by him, and I doubt if he ever 
had any clear political creed. In America politics 
are a trade. The tricks of the politicians were 
too evident to the glance of the genial humorist 
for him to attach much value to the trade or the 
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tradesmen ; he laughed at the comicalities of the trade^ 
satirized the rottenness of the business^ and ridiculed 
the pretensions of the traders. For all that, his con- 
nexion with a leading Democratic journal influenced 
his views, gave a bias to his thoughts, and a colour to 
his writings. Not but that by nature he was a 
Conservative. I remember his going into raptures 
over his discovery of that paragraph in one of our 
Ex-Premier's novels, where Mr. Disraeli defiantly 
asks the question — " Progress to what ? — ^progress 
to Paradise or to Pandemonium ?" 

Artemus.had very little faith in popular cries, and 
some doubts about the ^' vox populi^^ being the ^' vox 
Dei.^' His scepticism in this respect is frequently 
apparent in the sayings of his imaginary old showman. 
It crops out in many sly hints and caustic jests. 

While engaged on the paper in Cleveland, his 
associates were mostly men who belonged to the 
Democratic party, and among them were some of 
the most talented. Mr. Joseph W. Gray, the pro- 
prietor and editor of the Plaindealer, was a man 
of brilliant wit and great ability. His contributions 
to the literature of the day were copied all over the 
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Union ; and he was the confidential friend and adviser 
of the celebrated Stephen A. Douglas, who contested 
the election for the Presidential chair with Abraham 
Lincoln. Mr. John B. Bouton, a New York journalist 
of eminence, was another of Artemus Ward's asso- 
ciates during his reporting days. There was not 
a clever man in Cleveland — or indeed in Ohio, no 
matter what his political sentiments or his peculiar 
tendencies — with whom the young Western humorist 
did not become acquainted before he threw his pen 
down for the last time on the little desk in the 
editorial room of the Plaindealer. Later in life it 
was said of him that he knew more gentlemen of the 
Press in America than did any other man. 

To chronicle the local changes in the town, attend 
public meetings, report the proceedings of the muni- 
cipal magnates, notice concerts and criticise the per- 
formances at the theatre — Ellsler's ^' Academy of 
Music'' I believe it was called at the time — were 
among the duties which first devolved upon Artemus 
Ward. They were duties which led him largely into 
society and caused him to mix with various classes of 
people, especially with that class of which he was 
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most fond — octoia. actresses, sKowmen, and pablic 
entertainers «:eiierall7r. Widi this latter class he was 
^ hail fello V, well met V in the free-and-easr manner 
of the far West ; but in the midst of hihuritr his eye 
was still watchfol and his powers of obsenration ever 
on the alert. His reports were characterized by the 
happy manner in which they reflected the spirit of the 
meeting ; his criticisms were piqnant^ witty, and some- 
times good-hnmoredly serere ; his notices were farim- 
fal of mirth; and whenever he conld lighten up a 
paragraph with a pleasant jest, he unfailingly ayailed 
himself of the chance. 

Engaged as he was in other duties, he found time 
to sketch a series of caricatures of the local politicians. 
The '^ Western Reserve/' as that part of the country 
was then familiarly designated, had many politicians 
who had talked themselves into notoriety, amongst 
whom were the names of Giddings, Tilden, D. K. 
Carttcr^ and Wade. All these gentlemen were fair 
game for the young humorist to shoot at. He shot 
like a skilful marksman. His shots told, and his 
skill gained him ready renown. Besides, it was fim 
of a sort which suited the journal on which he wrote. 
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and was something more amusing than the dull duties 
of a ^* local editor/' What Artemus thought of those 
duties may be gathered from a short paragraph which 
appeared from his pen in the columns of the Plain- 
dealer. It is here transcribed : — 

" Editing. — ^Before you go for an editor, young 
man^ pause and take a big think ! Do not rush into 
the editorial harness rashly. Look around and see if 
there is not an omnibus to drive., some soil some- 
where to be tilled, a clerkship on some meat-cart 
to be filled, anything that is reputable and healthy, 
rather than going for an editor, which is hard busi- 
ness at best. We are not a horse, and consequently 
have never been called upon to furnish the motive 
power for a threshing machine ; but we fancy that the 
life of the editor, who is forced to write, write, write, 

■ 

whether he feels right or not, is much like that 
of the steed in question. If the yeas and neighs 
could be obtained, we believe the intelligent horse 
would decide that the threshing machine is preferable 
to the sanctum editorial .'' 

Secure in his seat as " local editor,^' with his repu- 



larfi^c ^eLl esci^Lbiced iir ctolLst and humorous 
f'ar.ry.. "iie rrinEifil jii::iinaI5K cocceived the fcK- 
Gbon« fdea or znpersGraTrrg & ciiAraccer, and embody- 
iiLg lb? experience he kjii sscied erf" the Hfe of 
AfjWTLftz. in zenenl. in. the ccxicepdon of a quaint 
old LTiiOrLerioal ^Lo'irinAS. of his own creation, who 
shcnld ar once rsjLe rank in th? Iireiarr woild as an 
author. reln.rin^ ir.eidecits in & showman's manner, and 
describir^ places rLdted from a showman's point of 
riew. 

Happy as the idea really was, the foil conception 
of the character and its surroundings erinced the 
most marked felicity of iuTentiTe genius. The shrewd- 
ness of a Bamum was to be united with the stupidity 
of an uneducated itinerant exhibitor, who had gained 
his experience by roughing it in the West amongst 
the towns and villages on the outer edge of the circle 
of civilization, and in a state of society where the 
more refined forms of amusement are comparatively 
unknown. The old showman was to have the smart* 
iicsH of a Yankee, combined with the slowness of one 
whose time had been chiefly spent among the back- 
woods ; he was to blend humorous stupidity with 
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unscrupulous mendacity, to have very little of the 
reverential about him, a modicum of the philosophic, 
and a large amount of the broadly comic. His home 
was to be in Indiana, that being a State of the Union 
abounding in quaint specimens of uncultured and 
eccentric people ; and he was to be the possessor of 
a show consisting of " Three moral Bares, a Kangaroo 
(a amoozing little rascal, ^twould make you larf yer- 
self to death to see the little cuss jump up and squeal), 
wax figgers of G. Washington, Genl. Taylor, John 
Bunyan, Captain Kidd, and Dr. Webster, besides 
several miscellanyous moral wax statoots of celebrated 
piruts and murderers.^' 

The idea of the showman being conceived, and the 
character of the show being settled, a name was re- 
quired for the supposititious new author who was to 
give forth his experiences to the world. Hitherto 
literature had nimibered Charles Browne amidst the 
rank and file of its army — ^henceforth it was to enter 
upon its roll-call the name of " Artemus Ward.^' 

There is, I believe, a mistake made by some people 
who suppose that a real veritable entity of a showman 
once existed whose name was " Artemus Ward,'' and 
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that he and Mr. Charles Browne were once ac- 
quainted. I think I may safely assert that there neyer 
was an individual of the name among the showman 
fraternity. On more than one occasion I have heard 
Artemus "Ward interrogated relative to how he came 
to choose that sobriquet for his imaginary character. 
His explanation was that he scarcely knew why he 
selected it in preference to any other, that he was in 
want of a name for his old showman and remembered 
" Artemas Ward ^' as being that of one of the 
generals who fought in the army of the first American 
Revolution. The name had impressed itself upon his 
memory, being, as he considered a very droll one, and 
for the lack of a better he called it into service. 
When he signed it to the first letter he wrote as a 
Showman to the Cleveland Plaindealer, he little 
thought of the celebrity to which it would attain, and 
that in a few years the coffin-plate of the writer would 
bear the inscription, following the record of his own 
proper name, — ^^ Known to the world as ^Artemus 
Ward.' '' 

In the orthography of the name the humorist 
took occasion to deviate slightly from the accepted 
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method of spelling ^' Artemus/^ He substituted " u" 
for " a^' in the last syllable. The old major-general 
who commanded the troops of New England before 
Washington was a general, figures in history as 
" Artemas Ward/' The records of Massachusetts also 
include the names of Artemas Ward of Roxbury, who 
filled the singular position in society of being a con- 
tractor for the feeding and fattening of pigs, and of 
Judge Artemas Ward, who was for many years judge 
of the Court of Probate in that State. But it was 
the Revolutionary general from whom the humorous 
old showman of '^ Baldinsville in Injianny^' received 
his prenomen and his family name. Originally the 
property of a warrior, they became a nom de guerre. 

The letters of ^^ Artemus Ward'' in the Cleve- 
land 'Plaindealer were not the result of any precon- 
certed and weU-matured plan of writing a series of 
amusing articles. The first one was written on the 
spur of the moment, merely to supply " copy" 
for the paper when the writer had nothing better with 
which to fill up a column. It now forms the first of 
the papers in the volume entitled — '' Artemus Ward, 
His Book/' Being the first of the series, and descrip- 
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tire of the imaginary eccentric old showman^ as well 
as of his heterogeneous and oddly-assorted show^ I 
transcribe it to these pages as an important and in- 
teresting record of its author. 

'' To THE Editor of the Plain Dealer. 

" Sir, — I'm moving along — slowly along — down 
tords your place. I want you should write me a 
letter, sayin how's the show bizniss in your place. 
My show at present consists of three moral Bares, a 
Kangaroo (a amoozin little Baskal — ^'twould make you 
larf to deth to see the little cuss jump up and squeal,) 
wax iiggers of G. Washington, Gen. Taylor, John 
Bxmyan, Dr. Kidd and Dr. Webster in the act of 
killin Dr. Parkman, besides several miscellanyus moral 
wax stattoots of celebrated piruts and murderers, &c., 
ekallcd by few, and exceld by none. Now, Mr. Editor, 
scratch o£f a few lines sayin how is the show bizniss 
down to your place. I shall have my hand bills dun 
at your offiss. Depend upon it. I want you should 
git my hand bills up in flamin style. Also git up a 
tremenjus excitement in yr paper, 'bowt my onparaleld 
show. We must fetch the public somehow. We 
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must work on their feelins — come the moral on ^em 
strong. If it's a temperance community, tell 'em I sined 
the pledge fifteen minits arter ise born. But on the 
contrary, if your people take their tods, say that Mister 
Ward is as genial a feller as we ever met — ^fuU of con- 
wiviality, and the life and sole of the soshul Bored. 
Take, don't you? If you say anything 'bout my 
show, say my snaix is as harmless as the new born 
babe. What a interesting study it is too see a zono- 
logical animal, like a snaik, under perfeck subjection. 
My Kangaroo is the most larfable little cuss I ever 
saw — all for 15 cents. I am anxyus to skewer your 
inflooence. I repeet in regard to them hand bills, 
that I shall git 'em struck oflF up to your printin offiss. 
My perlitical sentiments agree with youm exackly. 
I know they do, becauz I never saw a man whoos 
didn't. 

^^ Respectfully yours, 

^^A. Ward. 
'^ P.S. — ^You scratch my back and He scratch your 
back." 

The originality of this letter, its quaint fancies, its 
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Brigham Young/' by Artemus Ward, in the number 
of Vanity Fair just issued was by far the funniest 
article contributed to that journal during the second 
period of its career. It was the first article from 
the pen of the new author published in Vanity 
Fair, and the journal in which it was printed was 
the leading comic paper of the city of New York. 
The verdict it received down at Pfaff's was heartily 
endorsed by the public in the streets above ^ for 
Pfaflf's was under the street. 

It was in the number of Vanity Fair bearing date 
November lo, i860, that the contribution above 
alluded to appeared. The jury down in Pfaflf's 
cellar knew very well that Artemus Ward at that time 
had never ^dsited the Mormon territory, and that his 
account of the interview with Brigham Young was 
simply pleasant fiction. 

They knew everything down at PfaflF's. That 
which they did not know they assumed they did, 
which, being about the same as knowing it, the gram- 
matical construction of this paragraph holds good. 
Many of them being young men, and all of them 
critics, the gentlemen who assembled at PfaflF's were 
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encyclopaedic in their information, and never suspected 
the correctness of their opinions. 

PfafF^s cellar in Broadway was a singular place. 
At the date of which I am writing it ranked as the head- 
quarters of Bohemia in New York. It was situated 
near to the well-known Winter Garden Theatre, the 
destinies of which were then controlled, I believe, by 
Mr. Dion Boucicaiilt. In the great cities of the 
United States it is a common thing for the places of 
refreshment to be situated in an underground apart- 
ment in one of the principal thoroughfares, a flight of 
steps giving direct access from the street. In New 
York many of these cellars are at prominent corners, 
and have very well-painted signs, and extremely large 
lamps to attract the attention of passers-by. Some 
cellars are famous for the quality of the whisky sold, 
some for the excellence of the lager beer, and 
many of them for the first-class oyster suppers which 
they fiimish. 

It was one of these cellars which lured Mr. 
Thackeray to its fascinating depths. The author 
of '' The Newcomes'^ chanced to be wandering up 
Broadway^ when he perceived a sign on which was 

VOL. I. L 
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written, ^^ Oysters cooked here in thirty-six different 
ways/' Impelled by curiosity as well as a good ap- 
petite, he descended the steps and astonished the 
waiters by asking for oysters " cooked in thirty-six • 
different ways/^ As a rule, such requests are seldom 
made in a New York oyster cellar. 

So little is apparent from the street, that a stranger 
merely peeping down would fail to form an adequate 
idea of the luxurious style in which many of these 
cellars are furnished. Nearly all of them have a bar 
with a marble top to it for the sale of drinks, and a 
counter, similarly fitted up, on which oysters are 
placed in carefully stacked piles, with a huge lump 
of glittering ice crowning the summit of each pile. 
The cellar is likely to have one or two, if not more, 
cabinets or private rooms for parties wishing to sup 
quietly ; and there are sure to be about a dozen boxes 
or alcoves, each furnished with its little table, its well 
stuffed seats and its crimson curtains to exclude the 
occupants from the view of other customers. The 
woodwork in most instances is of mahogany or walnut, 
while the floor is very often of white and black marble 
arranged in diamond-shaped pieces. 
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Varied is the reputation of these cellars for the 
class of refreshment furnished, but still more varied 
is the character of the frequenters of each. One will 
be the resort of gentlemen of the theatrical profession, 
another will be the favourite haunt of the young men 
about town, a third will be the meeting-place of the 
sporting fraternity, and a fourth will be especially 
patronized by those interesting songsters who make 
visual semi-tones of their features before proceeding 
to sing, so that the black face between the two halves 
of the white shirt collar, reminds one of the key-board 
of a pianoforte. But some of the cellars of New 
York are frequented by the very scum of its strange 
cosmopolitan community, and have arrangements for 
beguiling their visitors with singing and dancing of 
the most inferior description. Until recently these 
undei^round dens were the nearest approach to the 
type of the London Music Hall; but enterprising 
Americans have lately taken across from England not 
only the models of the Alhambra and the Canter- 
bury, but many of the performers who have appeared 
at both those places, and have fitted up a transatlantic 
Alhambra of their own, side by side with the grand 

L a 
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and fashionable house devoted to Italian Opera. 
Americans are very apt to think that they are a-head 
of the old world in every particular ; yet they have 
allowed us to have many years^ start with the Music 
Halls^ and they have only just come up to us in a 
Hansom cab. 

To return to Pfaflf's cellar. It was not like others 
in the same city. Descending to it from Broadway^ 
the visitor found himself in a large apartment, under 
the shop above. On one side was a long counter 
well supplied with tempting articles of refreshment, 
and in front of the counter were rows of tables 
and chairs for the guests. The place had a celebrity, 
well merited then and possibly still enjoyed, for 
its German wines and its foreign dishes. Further- 
more, everything was sold at a reasonable price, and 
he who went there, if his purse happened to be light, 
could breakfast, dine or sup without fear of having too 
large a bill to pay. But the one great attraction of 
the place was an arched cellar under the pavement of 
the street. Round against the walls of this cellar 
were barrels, and in the middle space a large 
table and a requisite number of seats. The arch was 
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dimly lighted^ had a weirdy dull^ and gloomy appear- 
ance^ and was nothing more than a capacious vaults 
undecorated and somewhat unsavoury. Yet here 
Bohemia at one time loved to congregate. Down 
in this vault the King of Bohemian New York held 
his court. 

That court of Bohemia has bSen in mourning many 
times since I was first presented at it down in Pfafi^s 
cellar. Very few of the brilliant young men who 
figured at it then are living now. Among them was 
Edward Wilkins the dramatic critic of the New York 
Herald, a talented and kind-hearted man^ long since 
dead. Associated with him were Fitz-James O^Brien 
the graceful poet, George Arnold the thoughtful and 
sprightly essayist, poet, and humorist, Frank Wood, 
Henry Neil, and Artemus Ward. All have deserted 
for ever that memorable Bohemian court. None of 
them will ever descend those steps again to salute 
Mr. Pfaff, and be merry round the table in the cellar 
of that bland and portly Teuton. 

There were good Bohemians and there were bad 
Bohemians amongst the patrons of Pfaff^s. Some 
there were who played at Bohemia, and supposed that 
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to loiter at PfaflPs during unseasonable hours, drink 
foaming beer or good Rhine wine, play cards, carry 
unread books about under the arm, and lead a listless, 
heedless, aimless life, made them naturalized subjects 
of the Bohemian kingdom; and that they came into 
the possession of genius as a natural consequence. 
Others there were who were to the manner born, and 
who had the true type of legitimate natives of that 
eccentric realm. Some of these latter have risen to 
eminence and cast off all allegiance to the Bohemia 
of their youthful love, though they once held high 
office at its court, and were enrolled in its Legion of 
Honour. 

Amongst the frequenters of Pfaff^s cellar was one 
whose imagination was brilUant and whose poetry was 
good, but who had a strong antipathy to having a 
lodging of his own. He had the address of a gentle- 
man, but no address as a citizen. His friends were 
many. They would invite him to come and stay with 
them. He would borrow their latch-key and retain 
it when once lent to him. His pocket was full of 
latch-keys ; and, as his fancy prompted him so he 
would select where he would sleep, letting himself 
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into the housfe at any hour of the night or morning. 
A servant going into a room to open the shutters or 
draw up a blind^ would find an unexpected guest 
asleep on the sofa. If he had been a frequent visitor 
to the house he would be known to the domestics, 
but on more occasions than one he was mistaken for 
a burglar. 

There was another habittce of the cellar who had 
played the part of a Bohemian in Paris, and who be- 
cause he had lived in Paris considered himself to be 
the chief authority on all matters affecting civilization 
and the arts. As an author he had the faculty of 
writing an essay that would read like sprightly music, 
but be utterly devoid of ideas. As a critic he would 
be stingingly sarcastic or nauseously laudatory, ac- 
cording to the terms on which he was with the artist 
criticised. Being a great poker-player he would in- 
vite those who were open to criticism to take a hand 
of cards with him. If they were desirous of praise 
they would do so; and, as they lost their money on 
the Monday, console themselves by anticipating the 
eulogium which would fall to their share in the paper 
of the following Saturday. A gay and festive patron 
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of the cellar was the gentleman to whom I refer. 
Though neither young nor an Adonis^ he knew more 
pretty actresses than almost any other man in New 
York. 

Like the company at " The OwFs Roost " in Mr. 
Robcrtson^s comedy of Society, the people down at 
Pfaflf's were gentlemen. One of them belonged to an 
aristoc]*atic Irish family^ another once owned ancestral 
halls in England. One there was who had been 
brought up to the church at Oxford or Cambridge^ 
and who had all the dignity^ suavity^ and learning to 
qualify him for being a bishop, but who much pre- 
ferred writing plays, engineering shows and being an 
old Bohemian. There was another who had figured 
among the gayest of the gay world of London, who 
could paint a picture, write a drama, make very good 
poetry, display much critical ability, and rival the 
admirable Crichton in general proficiency ; but who, 
amiable and estimable as he was, could do much for 
others and little for himself. And there was yet 
another who would wear a sombrero hat and carry a 
thick stick. In his personal appearance he presented the 
Henry the Eighth type, and his face was always ruddy 
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In his talents he was versatile. When he had nothing 
better to do he would write plays — ^he could do his 
three acts at one sitting. At other times he would 
indite a ]*eligious essay or furnish comic copy. Then, 
to vary his occupation^ he would get up a " Gift dis- 
tribution enterprize'^ of gold watches, or turn " literary 
agent^' to a circus, or go down south to exhibit a 
hippopotamic pig, or a phenomenon of a horse with sky- 
blue hair and feathers on its mane. Like the rest, he 
let the cares of life sit lightly on his shoulders ; and 
like the rest was more disposed to do a good turn than 
a bad one to those with whom he chanced to come in 
contact. 

These were the gentlemen who pronounced a 
fJAYOurable verdict on Artemus Ward^s first paper in 
Vanity Fair. They voted for his coming to New 
York, and to New York he came. 

The first letter in the Cleveland Plaindealer pur- 
porting to emanate fi*om an old showman on his travels 
gained immediate popularity. Its author quickly 
followed it up with a second one. In using cacography, 
or eccentric spelling, he had recourse to a legitimate 
eonrce of humour, not of his own invention, but 
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admirably in harmony with the character he had 
chosen to personate. There was no reason why he 
should not employ the same means for raising a laugh 
on the other side of the Atlantic, which Thomas Hood 
had already used so successfully on this side. Bad 
spelling was to be combined with ^^ down-eastern " 
dialect. Of this latter Artemus Ward was perfect 
master, his place of birth and the people with whom 
he had associated in early youth, had rendered him 
thoroughly familiar with the quaint, and oft-times 
ludicrous idiomatic expressions of the uneducated pro- 
vincial native of New England. Though the average 
American does speak very good English, he is not quite 
a sinless Lindley Murray, as Mr. Reverdy Johnson would 
have had us believe. When, for instance, after you have 
told a young lady all that you know on the subject 
relative to which she requires information, she exclaims 
energetically, *^ Du tell V^ a stranger to the land is apt 
to be puzzled as to which he should regret — ^her per- 
verted English, or her greed for further knowledge. 

Three letters with the signature of "Artemus 
Ward^^ aflSxed to them sufficed to ensure the popu- 
larity of the writer. They were copied in the " ex- 
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changes'^ of hundreds of papers throughout the United 
States. The postal system of that country permitting 
the editorial craft t& exchange their newspapers with 
one another free of postage. The author of the 
oddly-spelt, quaintly-conceived, and intensely comic 
letters was sought for by the proprietors of journals 
in cities remote from Cleveland. Applications were 
made to him from Boston to return to the city 
wherein his earliest contribution to literature had 
been printed. California sent him an invitation to 
make merry the shores of the Pacific, and New 
Orleans was quite willing that the old showman 
should pay her a visit to scatter a few jokes around 
the Grulf of Mexico. But to be asked by New York 
to be one among her citizens, and rank among her 
staflF of editors, was that which best accorded with the 
ambition of the youthful humorist. There he would 
have a fulcrum on which, with the already tested 
lever of his fun, he could raise a laugh throughout 
America. 

Like leaving a cheerful home to go to a large 
public school was that change from the small Western 
city to the great metropolis. Mr. N. G. Hoyt, one 
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of Artemus Ward^s fellow reporters, writes of 
him — 

" In Cleveland, Browne was the cynosure of all 
the wits of the town. * By them he was throned a 
monarch of mirth, and at his feet were spread the 
rarest tributes of their excessive adulation. He 
quitted Cleveland and came to New York with letters 
to distinguished authors which he never presented. 
He won his own way here, as he had won it in the 
West." And referring to his social characteristics at 
this period of his career, Mr. Hoyt says — *'To him 
everythmg wore a comical aspect. He saw fiin in 
everything. His lips were always smiling. It was 
impossible for him to frown. Genial to all, every- 
thing that came within his quick, penetrating, obser- 
vant eye, wore its grotesque shape. * * * He never 
assumed to be anything more than he was, and he 
was as much at home in one place as in another if 
the people were only human and natural. He utterly 
scorned all and every attempt at cant and hypocrisy, 
and was as keenly alive to his own demerits and 
deficiencies as the most acute of his critics." 

Such was the character of the man to whom New 
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York held out the hand of fellowship. The hand that 
clasped it was one which never shook hands but with 
sincerity. 

Comic journalism in New York has not been a 
great success. Whether the talent requisite to up- 
hold a comic paper has failed to exist in sufficient 
quantity ; whether the tastes of the people are antago- 
nistic to the successful career of a periodical con- 
ducted on the principles of Punch, Fun, or Judy; 
whether sufficient enterprise has never been mani- 
fested^ or whether the right sort of paper has never 
been started^ 1 will not pretend to decide ; but the 
fact is undeniable that many attempts have been 
made^ and many failures resulted — and that, in cases 
where temporary success has been achieved, it has 
scarcely owed anything to the originality of the 
contributions. Perhaps the most praiseworthy of 
any of these attempts, was the journal to which 
was given the name of Vanity Fair. The paper 
was well started, had a talented staflF of writers, 
and an open field for development. Unfortunately 
it flickered with unsteady light through periods 

• 

of radiancy and shade, to go out altogether 
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before its briUiancy had become Mly known and 
recognised. 

There were two periods of existence in the career 
of Vanity Fair. In its second period the editorial 
management was entrusted to Mr. Charles G. Leland, 
whose humorous poem in German-English^ entitled 
^^ Hans Breitmann^s Barty/' has recently become so 
popular in this country as well as in America. While 
Mr. Leland was editing Vanity FaiVy Artemus Ward 
sent to him from Cleveland the article detailing the 
interview of the old showman with Brigham Young, 
the head of the Mormon Church. And down at 
Pfaffs that article was accounted quite sufficient to 
warrant the verdict that Artemus Ward was superior 
in humour to Major Jack Downing, and that he 
ought to take up his abode in New York city without 
delay. 

I have already stated that when Artemus Ward 
wrote the article he had never visited the Mormon 
region. When he did go there he remembered with 
fear and trembling that which two or three years pre- 
viously he had written in fiin. Had Brigham Young 
seen it ? He had ; the book was in his librarv. 
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Let the reader turn to the article itself, and he will 
find that Artemus Ward asserts that he called upon 
Brigham Young, who asked him — " Do you bleeve in 
Solomon, Saint Paul, the immaculateness of the 
Mormin Church, and the Latterday Revelations ?^' 
Replying favourably to which, he was invited by the 
prophet to see his family, and was introduced to all 
his wives. The result of the interview and of his 
visit to Salt Lake being that, to quote the words of 
the article — "I packed up my duds and left Salt 
Lake, which is a and Soddum and Germorrer, in- 
habited by as theavin and onprincipled a. set of 
retchis as ever drew Breth in eny spot on the Globe/' 
This declaration of opinion, though very prejudicial 
to the writer when he really did visit Salt Lake, was 
excellently well fitted to the times when it was 
written, for the Mormons had attracted the attention 
of Congress, and an outcry been raised against them 
which threatened their total extinction. The contribu- 
tion to Vanity Fair, therefor^, owed as much of its 
success to its being felicitously opportune as to its 
being inimitably humorous. 

In a very few weeks after becoming a contributor 
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to the funny paper of New York, Artemus Ward re- 
ceived a letter firom its proprietors oflFering him the 
position of assistant editor. In a communication 
written and sent to me by Mr. Charles Dawson 
Shanley, one of Charles Browne's earnest New Yoric 
friends, and also one of his literary executors^ Mr. 
Shanley states that — "Late in the summer of 1861 
Mr. Leland retired from the management of the 
paper, and ' Artemus' became sole editor of it, a posi- 
tion which he held only for a brief period.'' But 
during that " brief period" many of his best contribu- 
tions to the literature of his country were given to the 
public. And whatever there was of any merit in tlie 
columns of Vanity Fair from the time he assumed the 
editorial duties emanated from his own pen. There 
were elements of dissolution in the journal which no 
antiseptic power or restorative energy on the part of 
the new editor was adequate to combat successfully. 
Artemus Ward succeeded in galvanizing it into a 
vigorous imitation of life, but its days were already 
numbered, and having struggled into its seventh 
volume, it ceased to exist. 

" They say that I can write comic copy," remarked 
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Artemus Ward to a friend. " Comic copy was what 
they wanted for Vanity Fair. I wrote some and I 
killed it. The poor paper got to be a conundrum and 
so gave itself up/^ 

There were reasons^ however, why the Showman of 
Baldinsville should have succeeded as an exhibitor of 
his own curiosities when he started his show in Vanity 
Fair, and reasons equally as cogent why he should not 
be successful in managing the entire ground of which 
he himself occupied but a portion. The duties of an 
editor require qualifications beyond the talent suffi- 
cient to constitute a good contributor. Above all, 
they demand application and an attention to routine. 
Now, routine was simply hateful to Artemus Ward. 
He was far too joumalier, in the sense which the 
French attach to that word as an adjective, to be an 
exemplary illustration of it as a noun. 

To be no more than twenty-eight years old and to 
be the editor of the chief comic paper in the metropolis 
of the United States, was an achievement affording 
cause for self-congratulation. Yet the position ren- 
dered Arterfius none the less amiable and none the 
less modest in New York, than when he had been a 
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mere reporter in Clevelaiid. The world hailed him 
as a young man of great ability^ but he always 
distrusted that ability himself^ and manifested no 
jealousy of the literary talent possessed by any of his 
associates. 

His articles in Vanity Fair gained him a Teiy 
large circle of acquaintances. From among them 
he selected a few friends. With him firiendships, 
once formed^ were destined .to be lasting ; and being 
durable^ they were ardent^ thorough^ and sincere. 

During his literary career in New York city, 
Artemus Ward occupied lodgings in Varick-street, the 
house being the first on the right hand entering from 
Canal-street^ and between Canal-street and St. John's 
Park. His place of abode was known to very few of 
lus companions. They met him at breakfast or dinner 
at a restaurant^ and late in the evening they would 
find him down in Pfaff^s cellar with the wit and the 
talent of the great city there congregated^ and its 
representatives busily intent on discussing the topics 
of the day over Rhine wine or Bourbon whisky, with 
the elucidatory assistance of a short pipe or a fragrant 
cigar. 
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The contributions of Artemus Ward to Vanity 
Fair were collected, collated, and arranged for pub- 
lication by himself in the volume issued by the 
publishing house of Messrs.. G. W. Carleton and Co., 
of Broadway. I presume that every article which 
its author thought worthy of republication was re- 
printed. 

Mr. Shanley writes to me — ^^My impression is, 
that with the exception of a very few paragraphs, 
jokes, and such like, Artemus gave no unsigned con- 
tributions to Vanity Fair" To ferret out and repub- 
lish paragraphs which he himself thought most fitting 
to let pass out of memory, would hardly be respectful 
to the dead or interesting to the public. 

Sitting up in bed at Southampton on one of the 
days of his last illness, Artemus Ward attempted to 
write a brief autobiography. Using for the purpose a 
black-lead pencil, he succeeded in writing a single 
paragraph and then threw away the pencil in 
despair, finding himself, too much exhausted to 
proceed. I have preserved the half-sheet of note- 
paper. The lines written upon it are the last 
that the gentle humorist wrote. As they contain 
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one characteristic little jest, they are here given to 
the public : — 

" Some twelve years ago I occupied the position 
(or the position occupied me), of City Editor of a 
journal in Cleveland, Ohio. This journal — 7%e Plain 
Dealer — wa& issued afternoons, and I was kept 
very busy indeed from 8 o^clock in the morning till 
half-past 3 in the afternoon in collecting the police 
reports and other items that might be of local 
interest/' 

I have hitherto endeavoured to trace the career 
of Artemus Ward as an author from his earliest 
article in the Boston Carpet-Bag to his becom- 
ing editor of a paper in New York. It is now 
time to regard him in the next character he 
assumed — that of a public lecturer. Tired of the pen, 
he resolved on trying the platform. Instead of merely 
writing as a showman, he determined to be one, and 
boldly to face that public which hitherto he had 
addressed firom the dark recesses of a printing office. 
Down at PfafiF's he was assured that he would succeed. 
In Cleveland, where he had previously entertained the 
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idea^ some of his friends had discouraged him. At 
Pfaflfs it was voted to be a matter of certainty that 
he would make a hit as a comic lecturer ; and — as I 
have stated before — they were always right down at 
PfaflPs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE UNITED STATES LECTURES AND THE 

LECTURING SYSTEM. 

A MERICA is a lecture-hall on a very extensive 
scale. The rostrum extends in a straight line 
from Boston, through New York and Philadelphia, to 
Washington. There are raised seats on the first tier 
in the Alleghanies, and gallery accommodation on the 
top of the Rocky Mountains. 

There may be some truth in the hyperbole of the 
morning drum-beat of the British army unceasingly 
encircling the globe; but yet more true it is that 
the voice of the lecturer is never silent in the United 
States. The subtle strains of wisdom which have 
their birth in Boston ; the pleasant orations delivered 
in New York ; and the dreary diatribes dealt forth in 
Washington, resound at earliest morning along the 
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shores of the Atlantic, and are echoed and re- 
echoed at latest night in the cities beside the 
Pacific. 

The lecturer is indigenous to American soil. No 
Darwin is required to explain the origin of his species, 
for his fofis et origo are in the very nature of things. 
Every American believes himself to be the repository 
of extensive information ; within him is the pent-up 
source of knowledge ; his amiable spirit of benevolence 
prompts him to let it flow forth for the enlightenment 
of his benighted fellow-citizens, and the outer world 
of darkness generally. 

Two sins not alluded to in the Decalogue are 
thought to be transcendent transgressions in America ; 
if committed, I believe that they are regarded as 
amounting to actual crimes. One is to grow old; 
the other is not to know. 

'^ I don^t know,^' is an English phrase ; as much 
so as that thoroughly English idiom for expressing 
helplessness — '^ It can^t be done.^^ Across the Atlantic 
they are phrases seldom or never heard. Anything 
can be done there ; and a schoolboy who, interrogated, 
should chance to reply that he ^^ didn^t know,^^ would 
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blush, not at his own ignorance, but that he had 
used the expression. 

Educated as he is to know a little of the rule of 
three and human anatomy — of Latin, hydrostatics, 
botany, navigation, and political economy, it is no 
wonder that the American schoolboy, peppered with 
science, and salted with history, should be a sciolist, 
with a strong inclination to teach. The " Pierian 
spring" being tasted only, the usual result follows. 
But better that it should, and better far that some 
results open to criticism should flow from the system 
of national education, than that there should be no 
system at all to produce such results. The universal 
knowledge of the superficially educated American is 
infinitely preferable to the profundity of ignorance 
which we too often meet with in England. Besides, 
that which an American knows, or thinks he knows, 
he is always ready to impart willingly and politely. 
He is not churlish enough to wrap himself up in the 
robes of his own knowledge, and refuse to lend a 
corner of his ample garment to keep warm the knees 
of a shivering fellow-traveller. In the States it is 
every man's duty to be informed, and you have only 
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to ask for information to have it supplied to you in 
profusion. The clerk at the hotel, the conductor in 
the railroad ^' cajr/^ and the policeman on the street, 
are only too happy to oblige, if you will but ask them 
in a civil manner for that which you want to know. 
But speak to them as though you were addressing an 
equal : though they know that they are servants of 
the public, they will not submit to any domineering 
from you as a supercilious master. 

The heterogeneous elements which enter into the 
education of a young American citizen, and the 
varied acquirements he is supposed to possess, are 
national characteristics, which have been amusingly 
burlesqued by the Boston humorist, Mr. B. P. 
Shillaber, who makes his celebrated '^ Mrs. Par- 
tington^^ say — '^ For my part I can^t deceive what 
on airth eddication is coming to. When I was 
young, if a girl only understood the rules of distrac- 
tion, provision,, multiplying, replenishing, and the 
common denunciator, and knew all about rivers and 
their obituaries, the convents and dormitories, the 
provinces and the umpires, they had eddication 
enough. But now they have to study bottomy. 
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algebery, and have to demonstrate supposition about 
the sycophants of circuses, tangents, and Diogenese of 
parallelogromy, to say nothing about the oxhides, 
corostics, and the abstruse triangles/^ 

A young lady educated as ^^Mrs. Partington/' 
describes would possibly become as muddled in her 
mind as a young man chanced to be whom I once met 
at Birkenhead. Desirous of educating himself, he 
had purchased two volumes of an excellent work 
entitled The Popular Educator, in which the Arts and 
Sciences are made easy of comprehension in a series 
of condensed elementary treatises. I asked him what 
order he observed in his study cf the various subjects. 
He replied, that wishing to educate himself thoroughly 
he had resolved to begin from the beginning, and to 
do so had taken the alphabetical index of contents for 
his guide. He had commenced with '^ Acoustics/' 
and gone on to " Anatomy/' " Architecture," and 
^^ Astronomy." Thus he meant to go through with 
his studies gradually, and finish off with " Zoology." 

That there are reasons why a man should not know 
too much is illustrated in an anecdote told by the 
well-known Mr. J. H. Hackett, in the New York 
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Leader. He tells it of a certain Mr. Jolm Robinson, 
who offered himself as candidate for the office of 
Sheriff somewhere in Tennessee. Two farmers met 
one another on horseback, and the one asked the other 
whom he was going to vote for. 

'^ John Robinson/^ was the reply. 

" Vote for him \" rejoined the other ; ^^ why he's 
so ignorant he can't spell his given name, ^ John -/ and 
what's worse, he is so stupid, I would bet you ten 
dollars you couldn't larn him to spell it between now 
and to-morrow noon." 

The bet was made, a place of meeting arranged for 
its decision, and the farmers parted. He who had 
made the bet rode off to the house of John Robinson, 
told him of the conversation and the bet, and ascer- 
tained that the poor fellow really could not spell his 
own name. The farmer proposed to teach him, and 
to divide the winnings. Robinson assented and per- 
suaded his tutor to stay all night. 

*' Next morning, at breakfast — to tell the anecdote 
in the words of Mr. Hackett — ^^ on John's being asked 
to spell the name he did so readily enough ; but his 
friend wasn't satisfied, and said, ' John, there may be 
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some crooked ketch after all in such politics. There's 
time enough between now and noon^ if you have • a 
mind to lam the whole alphabet. I^ lam you from 
first to last — that is, from A to Izzard' — the latter 
being the common mode in America of naming the 
letter ^ Z.' John agreed to be so high lamt ; and 
before noon, could say every letter from A to Izzard. 
Off they started at noon for the place appointed, 
where four or five of the neighbours had got together 
on purpose to hear John Robinson, and to judge 
whether he was able to spell his given name. Five 
men were appointed as judges, the bet recited, 
and John asked if he was ready to spell his name. 
John said ^Try me.' And the judges said, 'WeU, 
spell John.' So John began with 'J.' All the 
judges looked at him and at one another, and then 
nodded and said, 'Right — next letter.' 'O,' said 
John. They all looked at one another, as if there 
was some doubt about the letter, and said, ' Right ; 
now next letter.' Said John 'Thafs H.' John's 
friend seeing the judges, by halting in giving a judg- 
ment after each letter, had somewhat bothered him, 
cautioned him to keep cool till after the judges had 
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done fooling, and had agreed and said, ^ Right/ Now 
for the next letter, when his friend assured ^ John, 
we are all right now, but the last letter — don^t forget.* 
John hesitated, and thinking he meant the last letter 
of the alphabet, which he had just taken the trouble 
to learn, bellowed out, ^ Izzard, by thunder !^ and — 
lost the bet/^ 

Mr. Hackett draws the moral from his anecdote 
that people are apt to know too much, and to suffer 
in consequence. Without endorsing to the full that 
deduction, I honestly believe that if the good people 
across the water had fewer individuals in their midst 
who feel themselves effervescing with information, and 
under such high pressure that they must impart it 
without delay, there would be a less number of 
lecturers, and many a patient audience would escape 
being bored. As it is, everything is lectured upon, 
from the destinies of humanity down to the proper 
method of making a pumpkin-pie. The poor President, 
no matter which, affords the most fertile theme. He 
is lectured upon before he is elected, lectured to all 
the time that he is in office, and made to serve as a 
frightM example to point a lecturer^s moral, or 
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adorn a lecturer^s tale^ after his term of office is 
concluded. 

Lectures certainly count among the list of 
^^ shows ^' in the Western World. All the arts of 
the showman are employed in aid of their popu- 
larity; and the chief showman, Mr. P. T. Barnum, 
having abandoned the exhibition-room for the rostrum, 
goes forth to enlighten the multitude for the small 
fee of one hundred dollars per night and his ex- 
penses. 

I am not thoroughly acquainted with Mr. Barnum's 
views concerning the art of lecturing. But his idea 
of a lecture-room was certainly somewhat original. 
Within his renowned museum on Broadway the largest 
apartment was designated *^ The Lecture-room.'' Per- 
formances were given in it every evening, and almost 
every afternoon. In reality it was the theatre of the 
establi^^mient, and was devoted to the representation 
of stage-plays. To have called it a theatre would not 
have suited Mr. Barnum's purpose. His patrons being 
composed of sober-minded young men from the 
country, and innocent young maidens from the city, 
it was necessary that everything should be exceedingly 
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proper to please the tastes of youth in search of 
amusement and ladies desirous of edification. The 
theatre was therefore described on the bills as The 
Moral Lecture-room, The propriety indicated by the 
title being illustrated by playing sensation dramas^ 
and charging twenty-five cents additional to the lower 
seats. Between the acts of a drama it was customary 
to exhibit a giant, a dwarf, or any malformed being 
suitable for the purposes of a moral show. 

The old style of conducting public lectures in the 
United States is very like that of this country, but the 
system of later date is in accordance with the go-a- 
head character of the times, and is markedly different. 
There are venerable institutions on the other side of 
the Atlantic, which have their analogues in similar 
institutions on this side. For instance, in Boston, 
looking up a Court off Washington Street, may be 
noticed a large gloomy doorway, with a barber's shop 
on one side of it. Bostonians know the building in 
the rear as the Lowell Institute. They who desire 
solid information can obtain tickets gratis at certain 
seasons of the year, and at the Lowell Institute attend 
a series of lectures on Geology or Comparative Anatomy, 
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delivered by the learned, eloquent, and estimable Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, or a course on the History of the 
United States, by one of its most erudite historians. 
The place, the audience, the lectures, and the general 
arrangement, remind one of Gresham CoUege in Lon- 
don. Like that, the Lowell Institute ivas endowed by a 
wealthy founder, and lectures have to be delivered in 
it at fixed periods of the year. Then, there is the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, the gift of an 
Englishman to the people of the United States, and 
unfortunately partially destroyed by fire a few years 
ago. Lectures on scientific and historic matters are 
given there after the model of those delivered on 
Friday evenings in Albemarle Street, at the Boyal 
Institution. In New York there is the Cooper Institute, 
endowed like the Lowell one in Boston. There is no 
Polytechnic, with a Professor Pepper presiding over it 
in the States at present; but there are Lyceums, 
Athenseums, and Literary Societies without end. 
Then, every town has its hall for lectures, concerts, 
and entertainments. Not dingy little rooms, with 
broken and dirty seats, built over a market place, or 
down a back street, but large, elegant, and well-sitn- 
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ated buildings^ many of them exceedingly capacious^ 
and fitted up with a stage and scenery for the use of 
any travelling dramatic company. In the cities of the 
West, the popular hall is usually on the first or 
second fioor, the basement of the building being occu- 
pied by stores. The smallest town will have its hall, 
while in most there are two or three, each being the 
result of private enterprise and not the property of 
the city corporation. 

Churches and chapels are frequently used for 
lecture halls in the Western cities. Even in Brook- 
lyn, the sister city of New York, the celebrated 
Eev. Henry Ward Beecher allows his very large 
church to be hired for political and amusing lectures. 
I remember visiting it one evening to hear the well- 
known Mr. George Francis Train lecture on his travels. 
He spoke from the pulpit, wearing a blue coat with 
brass buttons, and was as voluble in his narrative 
of what he had done, seen, and suffered, as he 
was violent in his denunciations of England. 
Though perched up in a pulpit he joked without re- 
straint ; telling funny stories and outrivalling a dozen 
Baron Munchausens in details of adventure, to the in- 
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finite delight of the crowded and hilarious con- 
gregation^ who applauded^ laughed^ and cheered the 
veracious lecturer most uproariously. Mr. Train is 
a quotable specimen of the American gentleman of 
universal information to whom I have referred in a 
previous paragraph. On the evening of his lecture in 
Brooklyn, he adverted to the condition of the army of 
China, and having been astonishingly statistical all the 
evening, one of his audience took occasion to interrupt 
him to inquire what was its numerical strength. Mr. 
Train replied without a moment's hesitation^ giving the 
number to a unit. Whereupon his interrogator re- 
quested to know the number of guns. 

So many thousand, so many hundred ^^ and five; 
but two of them are cracked/' replied Mr. Train, with 
charming accuracy. Could the whole of the Ordnance 
Department together have answered as rapidly and as 
precisely with regard to the guns of the army of 
Great Britain? 

It is not to be wondered at that the clergyman who 
preaches at the most popular church in Brooklyn — 
Plymouth Church as it is called — should sanction its 
being occasionally let out for amusing lectures. The 
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church altogether is conducted ou the paying principle, 
and the seats in it are annually put up at public 
auction to the highest bidders. As a lecturer, the 
Bev. Henry Ward Beecher is most eloquent, fas- 
cinating, and humorous, abounding in apt illustra- 
tion and felicitous anecdote. He lets himself out to 
lecture at so much per night, and being highly attractive, 
receives quite as large an honorarium as Mr. Barnum. 
Political lecturers of high renown, like the Hon- 
ourable Horace Greeley, Mr. Wendell Phillips, or 
Henry Ward Beecher; literary lecturers of cele- 
brity like Mr. George Curtis, Mr. Emerson, Dr. 
Holmes, Mr. E. P. Whipple, and Mr. Saxe, together 
with a few of the more prominent of the professedly 
humorous lecturers, always conmiand their one hun- 
dred dollars per night. Mr. Beecher, I believe, has 
now raised his fee to two hundred dollars. Lecturers 
so well known are in constant request throughout the 
lecture season, and in the Western cities receive 
higher pay than they can obtain in most of the 
Eastern ones. 

Everything in America is managed by agency. 
The Lyceums, which are very much the same in cha- 
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racter as our Mechanics^ Institutes or Athenaeums^ are 
supplied with lecturers by means of committees and 
agents. The Lyceums of various cities extending over 
a large tract of country band together, form an 
organization, correspond with one another, and appoint 
a central committee, with a manager or agent, whose 
business it is to look up the most attractive lecturers 
and arrange with them for a tour, so arranging that the 
talented gentleman engaged shall not waste time, nor 
be subjected to unnecessary travel, but go on from the 
place at which he lectured on Monday night to the 
town at which he has to display his eloquence on 
Tuesday. The lecturer experiences very little trouble 
except that inseparable from travel. All his arrange- 
ments are made by the society's agent. When he 
arrives at where he is to lecture, there is sure to be 
a committee-man waiting to receive him, and when he 
has finished his lecture and received his fee, he will 
be either escorted to his hotel by some of the chief 
members of the Lyceum, or invited to sup and sleep 
at a private home, where he will be regarded as a lion 
and treated more as a member of the family than as 
a stranger. 
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Samaritans^ however, are not always found among 
lecture committees, or if Samaritan in their intentions 
they do not carry out those intentions agreeably. 
Some six years ago I accompanied a popular lecturer 
to a lecture in the large schoolroom of a church not 
far from the city of New York. The time of year was 
mid- winter, the night was bitter cold, snow was on the 
ground, frozen into sharp little spiculae of ice, the stars 
were steel-like in their frosty splendour, and the wind 
seemed to be disposed to stab wherever it could strike. 
My friend the lecturer hoped to find some warm refresh- 
ment when he ai'rived at the schoolroom. There was 
water only. When the lecture was over, we were in- 
vited by the gentleman who paid the fee, to go across 
to his house, be introduced to his family, and partake 
of something to eat and drink. Visions of a large fire 
and a hot supper were before us as we hastened 
shiveringly across the road. Our host ushered us 
into a library where there was no fire, and invited us 
to admire the splendid binding of the volumes in his 
very elegant bookcases while he left us to order the 
repast. Freezingly we waited. When the good 
things did arrive, accompanied by the family, we found 
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our appointed supper to consist of a plate of apples 

and a jug of cold cider ! The gentleman was a v^e- 

tarian and a philosopher. 

Within the last few years a successful attempt has 

been made in New York to organize a central agency 

on a large scale for the supply of lecturers all over the 

United States. It is entitled ^^ The American 

Literary Bureau/' and has its ofiSce in Nassau-street, 

in the neighbourhood where all the newspapers are 

published. In one of its prospectuses the following 

business-like statement is made : — 
ff 
'^ In enlarging the field of operations, it is proposed 

to introduce the principle of co-operation, as calculated 
to be of essential service to lyceums. By that system 
the hundreds of lecture-committees in the Eastern, 
Central, and Southern States will be enabled to obtain 
the best talent at the lowest rates ; they will also 
secure a higher average of lectures. Other benefits 
will follow upon the plan, and Lyceums cannot further 
their own interests better than by putting themselves 
into immediate correspondence with the Bureau, when 
all necessary explanations will be made in full. Lec- 
turers will readily perceive that their interests will not 
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less be subserved by our system, and we invite all who 
have not already registered their names on our books 
to do so at once. Address to American Literary 
Bureau, P.O. Box 6701.^' 

Since issuing the prospectus &om which I have 
quoted, the Bureau has extended its operations, and 
under the superintendence of its energetic manager, 
Mr. James K. Medbery, has pushed its operations to 
the farthest West, and enrolled amongst its members 
a most efficient army of lecturers. Nor has it re- 
stricted its energies to enlisting American lecturers 
only, but has been enterprising enough to secure 
talent from Europe. In a circular recently issued, it 
advertises that it has upon its books the Rev. Prof. 
W. C. Richards, A.M. — ^^ Terms, 50 dollars and ex- 
penses (with modifications). Subject — ^Thomas Hood 
the Humorist and Humanist.' '^ The Bureau is also 
in possession of ^^ Z. R. Sanford, Esq. Terms, 50 
dollars (with modifications) ; reading and recitation of 
his original poem, * Fringes.' — ^The Rev. Robert Laird 
Collier, of Chicago. Terms, 100 dollars. Subject — 
^ The Personality of a Poet.' — J. O. Miller, the eloquent 
Orange County Farmer, a highly reputed humorist. 
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Terms^ 50 dollars (with modifications). Subjects— 
' Model Husband/ ' Model Wife/ '' Then it an- 
nounccs a gentleman whose ^^ modifications'' are stated 
in the advertisement thus — ^^ George M. Beard^ M.D. 
Terms, 75 dollars to 30 dollars. Subjects — ^^Our 
Crimes against Health ;' ' Stimulants and Narcotics/ " 
But it is not stated whether the eloquent doctor 
charges 75 dollars for the ^' Crimes'' and 30 dollars for 
the '^ Stimulants/' or vice versd. 

Not content with the purely American element, the 
Bureau notifies that it has on its books Mr. Henry 
Nichols, of London, Mr. William Parsons, of Ireland, 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy, " the editor of the London 
Morning Star/' who is prepared to lecture on " The 
Progress of Democratic Ideas in England," " The 
British Parliament/' ^^ Goethe, Schiller, and Moliere/' 

Nothing can be done in the United States, any 
more so than elsewhere, without the society of the 
ladies. The '^American Literary Bureau" therefore 
informs the world that it has at its disposal Miss 
Julia Crouch, of Mystic, Connecticut, and that the 
topic of her lecture is "Wisdom and Folly/' No 
price is named for her services, nor any statement 
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made or not whether she permits ^^modifications/' 
but as she is comparatively new in the market^ and 
has not attained that position which warrants her 
being quoted in the price-list of lecture stocky the 
following extracts from newspapers are appended to 
the advertisement : — 

''Miss Crouch makes a very graceful appearance before an 
audience, with elegant form, full medium height, very fisur com- 
plexion, keen, sparkling black eyes, and as sweet a voice as we 
ever heard on any platform." — Norvcich Bulletin. 

" She bows gracefully and modestly to her audience, and pro- 
ceeds in a most unexceptionable manner, with elegance of move- 
ment as well as eloquence of utterance." — New London DemocrcU. 

" She speaks with an agreeable, clear, silvery voice." — Mystic 
Pioneer. 

" We regard her as a successful platform speaker. She has 
received calls as a lyceum lecturer, that will be flattering to 
her talents." — Hartford Post. 

Nothing like the '^Bureau'' exists, I believe, in 
this country. Yet why it should not, and why the 
lecturer is not better known and better paid amongst 
us than he is it might be diflScult satisfactorily to 
explain. Perhaps we have not come up to the time ; 
perhaps we have passed beyond it. Let a thorough 
system of national education be introduced, and the 
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thirst for knowledge would then perhaps cause the 
itinerant higher-class lecturer to be as popular and as 
well rewarded in the towns of Lancashire and York- 
shire^ and the villages of Somerset and Deyon^ as he 
now is on the banks of the Mississippi^ or on the 
shores of the great American lakes. 

In devoting so much space to the Lyceum lecture 
system in the United States, I have been actuated bjr 
two motives : first, to render its peculiarities perfectly 
understood by the reader as distinct from that style 
of lecturing which approximates more closely to the 
calling of the showman ; and secondly, because it was 
with Lyceum committees that Artemus Ward had to 
make some of his earliest arrangements as a lecturer. 

He who engages himself to the ^^ Bureau/^ or who 
lets himself out to Lyceums, has to manage his busi- 
ness in a manner different &om that in which he con- 
ducts it if, to use an expressive American phrase, he 
lectures '^ on his own hook/^ Then, unsupported by 
committees, and unassisted by the working members 
of a literary society, he has to fight his own way and rely 
upon his popularity, his business talent, the efficiency 
of his agent, and the excellence of his bills and posters. 
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The timid man^ lie who is indisposed to exertion, 
and he who dreads anything which resembles show- 
manship, will remain passive and thoroughly re- 
spectable in the hands of the committees. He who 
has more daring, more energy, and who cares only to 
make money, no matter what people may have to say 
about his showman's artifice, will '^ go it on his own 
hook/' Perhaps, if the purse of the latter be not too 
heavily laden, or his speculative spirit be not suffi- 
ciently bold, he will dispose of himself to a capitalist 
for a certain time, either for a stipulated sum, or on 
equitable sharing terms. As a rule, in the States the 
lecturers who are simply lecturers fit into the ma- 
chinery of the Lyceums, whUe those who approach in 
character to entertainers, trust to their own powers of 
management, or share with some one whom they con- 
sider to be capable to manage them. Artemus Ward 
tried in turns each of these three systems. 

A lecturer or entertainer who makes up his mind 
to be his own showman in America, must have no 
compunctions of conscience about puffing himself to 
the world. There must be no hiding his light under 
a bushel, nor any disinclination to work. An agent 
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to go ahead and make his arrangements is absolutely 
indispensable. To get a good one is a matter of 
difficulty^ for the best are always engaged by thoee 
who know their value. 

Here in England the nature and office of an agent 
to a showman is by no means thoroughly understood. 
There is the same lack of enterprise in the manage- 
ment of a show with us that we develop in many 
other respects. In the United States the agent or 
business manager has^ or should have^ unlimited 
power to do as he pleases conceded to him by his 
principal. He should be of gentlemanly manner^ that 
he may herald his attraction fittingly ; he should be 
a man of tact^ that he may make his moves properly; 
he should be a man of education^ so that when he is 
asked in a Western office to sit down and write the 
notice which he desires^ he should acqmt himself 
skilfully, and in accordance with the politics of the 
paper ; he should understand human nature^ so that 
in dealing with people he should accomplish his aims 
with ease, never bore and never disgust. Above all^ 
he should be used to the business, know the country 
in which he is travelling, have a constant fund of 
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good humour^ and a zealous determination to make 
his lecturer or his show successful^ no matter what 
difficulties he has to overcome^ nor what impediments 
may present themselves. If he knows all the railway 
conductors, so much the better for his trips along the 
rails ; if he is acquainted with all the newspaper 
editors and reporters^ so much the more easy for him 
to get hold of the long end of his great lever^ the 
press ; and if he is known at all the hotels^ and 
firiendly with all the hotel clerks^ so much superior 
will be his boarding and his lodgings aud so much the 
more will he be reckoned up as a specimen of that 
valuable class of people who are said to " know their 
way about/' 

There are a few minor accomplishments which it is 
just as well that he should possess. For instance^ he 
should be able to take a hand at poker^ be a good 
judge of a cigar^ and know where to buy the best, 
have a fair knowledge of how to handle a cue, and 
able to drive a buggy. It is also advisable that he 
should have no politics, and be always enthusiastically 
of the same opinion as the company amongst whom 
he happens to be thrown. That which he privately 
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thinks^ and Ms ideas on things generally^ ac- 
qnired dnring his roving career^ he can lay aside 
in the storehouse of his brain until his agency is 
over. 

Having secured his agent^ the show-lecturer will be 
careful about the manner and matter of his bills and 
posters. K at all fitted for his vocation^ he will un- 
derstand the value of pictures on his bills. The 
advantage of pictorial placards is much better under- 
stood in America than it is here. We are beginning 
to comprehend it in the lithographs^ plain and 
coloured^ which our theatrical artists and showmen 
cause to be displayed in shop windows. When Mr. 
Sothern came over from the States, he brought with 
him, and did not forget to use, the pictorial style of 
advertising. He was adventurous enough even to 
astonish the Parisians with it in the year of the great 
Paris Exhibition. Mr. Boucicault, arch-priest as he is 
in the Showman's Temple, has always appreciated the 
value of a sensation scene pictorially rendered on his 
show-bills j while Mr. Toole, in his ideas of the pic- 
turesque in announcements, would almost induce a 
stranger to believe that he had learned his business 
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on the other side of the Atlantic, whither he has 
never been. 

Artists of considerable talent, and business firms 
"with great resources at their command, undertake the 
production of pictorial bills in America. There are 
some offices, as, for example, Clarry and Reilley^s in 
New York, and the Cincinnati Enquirer in Cincinnati, 
that have presses of immense size for pictorial 
printing. Where in England we should have to use 
four sheets of paper to print a large woodcut, at 
the offices I have named they use but one. Our 
'' double-crowns^' and '^double-demies'' sufficed for 
America in the days of her youth. When she had 
grown up to be old enough to have territories, the 
paper-makers provided her with a '^ mammoth" sheet; 
and when she grew to be the owner of CaUfomia, and 
had gold-mines of her own, they made her a sheet of 
paper larger still, and called it a '^ mastodon." I am 
told that now the Pacific railway is completed, the 
paper-makers are coming out with a '^ megatherium." 

The pictorial printing establishment in New York, 
to which I have just referred, is a marvellous place for 
the supply of illustrated mural art. In a vast re- 
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pository of racks are stored up engraved woodcuts of 
every possible variety of show. If you are a giant or 
a dwarf, and wish to make a show of yourself, you 
have only to pay a visit to Spruce-street, and you will 
be able to take your choice of an engraved block of 
any kind of dwarf or giant you desire to represent 
yourself to be. There you are drawn and engraved. 
In the process of printing it is very easy to give you 
nationality. Wishing to exhibit yourself as a martial 
giant the printers will print you in blue if you desiie 
to be an American, in red if you wish to be British, 
or in a prismatic mixture if you intend to be Asiatic 
in your origin. Perhaps instead of being a giant or 
a dwarf yourself, you are simply a showman and a lee* 
turer. You have a " living skeleton,^' an '^ erudite pig," 
or a ^' woolly fish,'^ which you are anxious to exhibit and 
to lecture upon. In Spruce-street the printers will show 
you in an instant woodcuts of living skeleton^ of 
every degree of thickness, erudite pigs of every breed 
of swine, and woolly fishes with or without dorsal and 
ventral fins, just as you please. They keep on hand 
professors of conjuring, well cut out in flowing robes 
for the trick of " The bowls of water," and in evening 
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dress to illustrate simple tricks with hats and coins. 
They have wood-blocks of horses illustrative of every 
" trick-acf a circus horse was yet known to perform, 
whOe for the purposes of menageries they possess cuts 
of all the larger animals^ including the hippopotamus 
taking its bath, and a monster elephant fanning itself 
with a lady's fan. 

Mr. Barnum set the example, and all showmen in 
the States follow it, to have a lecture explanatory of 
whatever curiosity they may please to exhibit. A 
lecturer or two, able to describe an object of interest, 
and tell a few good stories about it, was always found 
to be of advantage in the Old Museum of New York. 
Perhaps a few peripatetic lecturers exercising their 
vocation at certain times, or on certain days, would 
help to throw a little life into the British Museum in 
London, rendering the collection more interesting to 
visitors^ and more useful to the public at large. 
" What ! make a show of it ?'' exclaims some good, 
old, horror-stricken conservative. Yes, decidedly. It 
is a show. Nine-tenths of its visitors go to see it as 
a show. Amongst its trustees there should be at least 
one good showman. 

VOL. I. o 
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Some of Mr. Barnum^s exhibitions with lectures^ 
were characteristic of the showman and his show. 
Wlien he could arrange for the curiosity to lecture on 
itself^ and be, in a reflected sense^ theory and example, 
he seldom omitted to seize the chance. Had he a 
^^ Lightning Calculator/^ he would cause that " Light- 
ning Calculator^' first to lecture on himself^ and then 
illustrate his electric powers of arithmetic. Had he 
a " double- voiced^' singer, the vocalist with the dual 
gift had first to lecture on his peculiar endowment, 
and then proceed to illustrate it. One of Mr. 
Barnum's happy thoughts in this way, was to catch a 
female spy and cause her to relate her adventures. 
Her name was Miss Cushman — a good and great name 
in the States. She had played the part of a spy in 
one division of the Union Army, and coming to New 
York, oflfered herself as a curiosity. Engaged by Mr. 
Barnum, she appeared on his stage in the '^ moral 
lecture room.'' After giving a brief lecture on the 
nature and oflSce of the military spy in general, she 
narrated her own adventures in particular. Her pre- 
liminary matter was delivered while she wore very 
pretty and fashionable attire. Then she exhibited 
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herself in military disguise^ and changed her dress to 
illustrate her exploits. People just then were very 
bellicose in their way of thought, and the lecture by 
a female spy harmonizing well with the times, the 
show became popular. 

In Boston, Mr. Bamum had an exhibition of 
another sort, in which he employed the services of 
an adventurous lady. The Bostonians had been 
anxious to see a live whale. Mr. Barnum had one 
captured expressly for them. It was a white one, 
and not so large as to be unmanageable. An ex- 
tensive glass tank was built up for it in the exhibition 
room ; the tank being filled with sea- water pumped 
up from Boston Harbour. The whale made a pretty 
sight from the gallery aroimd the hall, whence the 
visitor could look down upon the tank and see the 
creature take its circular swim by way of exercise. 
An interesting lecture on the whale was easily con- 
cocted, but every school-girl knew as much about 
whales as the lecturer did. Hence something more 
was desirable to give interest. It required genius to 
find that something. 

Mr. Bamum found it. Attach a car to the whale, 

O 2 
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harness the whale to the car. Dress up a pretty 
M'oman as a nymph or sea-goddess^ and do circus 
business inside the tank. That was the idea which 
struck the mind of the whale's owner, and the idea 
which he fully carried out. Unfortunately, the whale 
became disgusted with being subjected to so much 
degradation, and ingloriously died, committing suicide 
by eating some broken glass. 

The show lecturer and the Lyceum lecturer are 
usually gentlemen of very different temperament. He 
who adheres strictly to the orthodox proprieties of the 
rostrum, and who exalts the didactic as being far 
above the entertaining, is, as a matter of course, less 
jovial and more saturnine than the lecturer who is not 
afraid of being heralded with a picture poster, whose 
aim is solely to make money, and who thoroughly 
believes in the world's thirst for knowledge being 
subordinate to its hunger for enjoyment. 

Before he adopted the profession of a lecturer 
himself, Artcmus Ward amusingly caricatured a 
species of the didactic order of lecturers not un- 
commonly met with on the Western Continent. The 
burlesque is so apt as to merit quotation : — 
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'^ Poplar Lecturs as thay air kalled, in my pinion 
air poplar hurobags. Individooals^ who git hard up 
embark in the leeturin^ bizniss. Thay cram thair- 
selves with hi soundin frazis^ frizzle up their hare, git 
trusted for a soot of black close and cum out to lectur 
at 50 dollers a pop. Thay haint over stockt with 
branes^ but thay hav brass enuff to make sufiSshunt 
kettles to bile all the soap that will be required by 
the ensooin sixteen ginerashuns. Peple flock to heer 
um in krowds. The men go becawz it^s poplar and 
the wimin folks go to see what other wimin folks 
have on. When its over the lecturer goze and regales 
hisself with oysters and sich, while the people say, 
' What a charming lectur that air was/ etsettery, et- 
settery, when 9 out of 10 of um don't have no moore 
idee of what the lecturer sed than my kangaroo has 
of the sevunth speer of hevun.'^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

NEW YORK BABES IN THE WOOD AT CLINTON 

HALL. 

/"^ LINTON HALL, New York, has been the test- 
ground for many an ambitious young lecturer. 
Some of the most talented and best qualified lecturers 
of America have spoken therein. Some of the very 
worst have spoken there also. It is not a very grand 
place, nor is it a remarkably cheerful one. 

It was in Clinton Hall, on the 23rd of December, 
1861, that Artemus Ward, having already made his 
position in New York as an author, endeavoured to 
ascertain his popularity as a lecturer. 

The hall stands upon memorable ground. It occu- 
pies a portion of the site of the old Astor Place Opera 
House, the scene of the fatal riot on the occasion of 
Mr. Macready, the tragedian, performing there some 
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years ago. On the ruins of the Opera House has 
arisen a large building, which includes within its walls 
Clinton Hall and the Mercantile Library. The neigh- 
bourhood is the very focus of information. Close by 
is ' the magnificent Astor Library — the great public 
library of reference; not far distant is the Mission 
House, whence America disperses religious knowledge 
over the world ; and very near at hand is the Coopei 
Institute, an admirable establishracDt, wherein, through 
the benevolence of its charitable founder, the working 
classes have excellent facilities afibrded them for self- 
education. 

Singular people have presented themselves before 
the public at the Cooper Institute and in Clinton 
HaU. 

It was in the lecture-room of the Cooper Institute 
that the Davenport Brothers astonished and perplexed 
New York with their ingeniously-contrived mechanical 
Cabinet ; and, in 1 860, the walls of New York were 
placarded with posters announcing that Miss Adah 
Isaacs Menken would lecture on ^* The Age of Irre- 
pressibles'' in Clinton Hall. 

Poor Artemus Ward used to shiver when reference 
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was made to his own appearance at Clinton Hall. 
How he came to lecture there may be briefly told. 

While writing for the newspaper in Cleveland, the 
hard-worked young reporter was called upon in the 
course of his duties to visit the different exhibitions 
which chanced to come into the town, and to attend 
the performances of the various nigger-bands, circuses^ 
and itinerant entertainers. He noticed the peculiarity 
of humour which seemed most to please the public, 
made notes of the characteristics of the several enter- 
tainers, and was observant of what an audieuce re- 
quires in order to be amused, and what it is in an 
entertainment that is superfluous or simply wearisome. 
He readily perceived how much vitality there is in a 
good old jest, and how a venerable joke, if properly 
retailed by "Mr. Merryman^' in the ring, or by 
" Bones^^ upon the minstrel platform, still retains its 
power of raising a hearty laugh. And more than 
this, he listened to some of his own humorous fancies, 
that had done duty in the newspaper for which they 
were originally written and in fifty other papers into 
which they had been copied, served up again by the 
clown or the wandering jester, and received with 
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acclamation by hilarious crowds. Having tlins heard, 
seen, and noticed, he went home and reflected. 

To make jests for the printer brought but poor pay. 
Besides, the printer required the jest of to-day to be 
different from the one of yesterday, and he would 
want a new one altogether on the morrow. 

The vivd voce diffaser of jokes received good pay. 
A limited stock-in-trade sufficed, and the brain -work 
was comparatively slight. That which passed current 
as a good thing in the town visited yesterday could be 
re-uttered in the town stopped at to-day, and could be 
used for the delectation of the multitude every day for 
the next year to come. 

Of such nature were the reflections which stimu- 
lated Artemus Ward to be a lecturer. He desired to 
accumulate money not only that he might see the 
world and better his own position, but also that he 
might secure to his mother the old homestead in 
Maine, and aid those whom he most loved. News- 
paper work was not likely to produce him affluence, 
nor even sufficient means to carry out his most 
moderate ambition. But, to start in life as a qomic 
lecturer^ and achieve success in the new calling, was 
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to effect that which in a land like America offered 
every prospect of eventually realizing a competency. 

Poor Artemus was acquainted with many of his 
literary brethren who possessed great talent, but made 
little money. He was also familiar with showmen 
innumerable whose intellectual gifts were few, but 
who could load their caravans with golden dollars and. 
paper the inside of their shows with bank-notes. His 
experiences as an amateur did not inspire him with a 
wish to adopt the stage as a profession, any more thaa 
did his lack of musical ability prompt him to become 
a concert-giver. As a comic lecturer he thought that 
he might succeed ; and he thought so with increased 
belief, the more that he was assured by many of his 
friends that the idea was a happy one, and one which 
he should lose no time in carrying out. 

But all the friends of the ambitious young reporter 
were not equally as encouraging. There were sure to 
be some amongst those immediately around him who 
were disposed to act the part of the wet blanket, ready 
to quench the fire of energy, and say, " Don't do it, 
you will certainly fail.^' What man of enterprise has 
ever lacked that order of friends ? America does not 
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produce them as plentifally as do some older countries, 
but they are indigenous to every soil ; and too fre- 
quently where they think they act the serviceable part 
of the break to the train, are only the log of wood 
placed across the rails to throw the locomotive off 
the track. 

In some prefatory notes prefixed to the little 
volume in which Artemus Ward^s Lecture on the 
Mormons has been printed, I have briefly detailed a 
conversation I had with the lecturer himself in Cleve- 
land, relative to his first attempt at composing a 
humorous lecture. The idea of becoming a public 
entertainer had taken possession of his mind, and the 
nature of the entertainment he should give had been 
made matter of study. From time to time he had 
jotted down on slips of paper things that he had 
heard, and quaint fancies as they had suggested them- 
selves, with the intent of working up the whole into 
an entertainment. One day he chanced to go out, 
and leave his slips of paper on his desk. Mr. Gray, 
the proprietor of the paper, happened to notice them, 
and perceiving their peculiarity, inquired for what 
they were intended, and in what way they were to be 
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used in the columns of the Plaindealer. The 
gentlemen in the o£5ce could not inform him. 
Artemus himself was therefore appealed to for 
information. 

'' Those slips are notes for my comic lecture/' was 
his reply. 

His comic lecture ! 

That the " city editor^' should turn lecturer seemed 
beyond the belief of his interrogator, who, when 
assured that the assertion had been made in all 
gravity, and that the intention was seriously enter- 
tained, burst into laughter. 

" They laughed at me, and called me ' a fooV " 
said Artemus, relating the circumstance to me some 
years after, in the course of an evening ramble 
through the town in which it had occurred four or 
five years previously. 

When a man believes that he sees his way clearly 
before him, and has even a moderate amount of self- 
reliance in his character, laughter is not very likdy 
to stop him from journeying on the road which he 
has chosen, and take another path, however much it 
may cause him to halt, and be a little more anxious to 
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read the finger-posts correctly. Artemus allowed 
those who laughed at him to remain behind in Cleve- 
land^ while he, with the idea of the comic lecture 
germinating in his brain, went on to New York. 

Stimulating in the extreme to the mind of the 
emulative man who has not met with many great 
rebuffs from Fortune, is the air of a great city. To 
him who has ventured much, and been defeated often, 
it is air that is full of noxious vapour — an atmosphere 
with the density of carbonic acid and a pressure 
which no barometer can measure ; but to the sanguine 
and the fortunate, to him who has friends to 
cheer, hope to inspirit, and unchecked courage to 
sustain him, the air which plays around multitu- 
dinous chimney-pots, and vibrates incessantly with 
the hum of labour, the roar of the Bourse, and the 
clash of contending citizens, is invigorating, bracing, 
and full of food to ambition and to energy. To the 
wearied and the disappointed it is an air which 
withers like the blast of the Sirocco. To him who 
feels assured that with exertion he can win his way, 
it is air which seems to be meat, drink, and life itself, 
like the breezes I have felt blow around me on the 
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hill-tops of Australia and on the grand mountains of 
Oregon. 

^^ Going out gunning in the country is all very well, 
and makes a man feel good/' remarked to me one of 
the editors of a Milwaukie paper, who was fond of 
using long words. "But I like to get back into 
the city among people; that's what refodllates me 
most.'' 

In the great city of New York, Artemus Ward 
found himself surrounded by those who were more 
disposed to stimulate than to discourage. Down at 
PfaflF's cellar the young Bohemians, who were positive 
in their knowledge, and the old Bohemian's, who were 
oracular in their wisdom, alike told him that he had 
only to turn comic lecturer in order to make a 
fortune. As to the matter of the lecture, and the 
order of its arrangement, there was considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. Some oflfered to suggest the 
subjects to be treated on ; while others, kinder still, 
obligingly tendered to write the whole lecture. But 
Artemus had his own opinions. 

Among various schemes which had suggested them- 
selves to him was that of a string of jests combined 
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with a stream of satire^ the whole being as uncon- 
nected^ and one jest having as little relation to 
another, as the articles in any number of a comic 
periodical. He could not distort his countenance for 
the impersonation of character, like Dr. Valentine 
had done, or as Winchell or Alfred Burnett did. He 
had not the pulpit prestige of Mr. Beecher, nor the 
Maine Liquor Law background of Mr. Gough. He 
had no panorama^ nor anything to exhibit but himself; 
therefore, to become a humorous lecturer with simply 
humour, fun, and satire blended together to form the 
basis of his entertainment, appeared to him to be that 
for which he was most fitting, and that which would 
best suit the public. The lecture was put together 
with great care and with studied incoherency in some 
of its details. A burlesque upon a lecture rather than 
a lecture in the accepted meaning of the term was 
precisely that which it amounted to. Then came the 
great difficulty — what should be its title ? 

^' I first thought of calling it My Seven Grand- 
mothers/^ said he, in reply to my inquiry of how it 
was he came to choose the title at length deter- 
mined upon. 
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Thcro was nothing whatever in the lecture about 
" Seven Grandmothers '/' but the title seemed a droll 
one. The young lecturer had studied the showman's 
art long enough to know how much there is in a 
name. At the suggestion of a friend^ and not able 
to think of anything better at the time^ he ultimately 
concluded to entitle his lecture^ The Babes in the 
Wood; and with the borrowed name of the well-known 
story which has charmed so many children^ and 
formed tlio groundwork of so many pantomimes^ the 
lecture was introduced to the public. 

Prominently brilliant among the group of bright 
young men who at that time occasionally illumined 
the gloom of the vault under the street down at Pfaff's 
was Mr. lYank Wood. He was one of the contribu- 
tors to Vanity Fair, and one who to considerable 
literary talent added the qualifications of a most fasci- 
nating manner and a sympathetic^ amiable disposition. 
Artenuis Wai'd and Frank Wood became great &iends. 
Artcmus required a nurse for his " Babes in the 
Wood/' in the form of an agent, who should pioneer 
the way and attend to the business aflfairs. Prank 
Wood oflercd himself in that capacity, and strongly 
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urged his friend to let him start off and eiigaj^c 
Clinton Hall for the experimental attempt at lec- 
turing. To this Artemus would not agree. lie 
wished to try the country first. Outlying the neigh- 
bourhood of New York are numerous small towns, 
each having its lecture-hall, its literary institute, and 
its share of lecture-loving people. The " Babes" were 
•as yet in their cradle, and the idea of Artemus was, 
that during their infancy, and while gaining strength 
to step out of the perambulator and walk alone, it 
would be much better to train them in country air 
than to exercise them in the streets of the metropolis. 
Mr. Frank Wood consented to the arrangement, and 
the " Babes" were taken for their first airing to the 
small town of Norwich, near New London, in the 
adjacent State of Connecticut. 

Nervous in temperament, and manifesting anxiety 
in all that he did, Artemus Ward made his debut 
as a lecturer under strong excitement. I liave been 
told by one who heard him that his audience, 
though they laughed immoderately, thronged around 
him when the lecture was over to sympathize with 
him, believing that the purposely odd and dis- 
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jointed character of the lecture was the result of in- 
tense nervousness on the part of the lecturer^ and 
that in his confiision of thought^ he had forgotten to 
tell them anything about the Babes. He had nerer 
intended to. Therein lay the gist of the great joke 
which constituted the so-called lecture. 

Having made a trip through the rural districts^ and 
taken a hasty run out West, the lecturer returned to 
New York, and adopted Mr. Frank Wood's advice to 
try his fortune at Clinton Hall. 

New York is not a city wherein the inhabitants aie 
much given to attending lectures. Boston and Phila- 
delphia are far more disposed to yield their patronage 
to him who mounts the rostrum. In New York 
the people prefer the theatre, circus, or museum, 
to the hall in which there is nothing to see, nor any- 
thing but the voice of a lecturer to hear. They love 
excitement, and find no great pleasure in sitting still 
to be talked to for an hour together, unless the 
speaker is a man of very great renown, or has some 
remarkable eccentricity combined with his powers of 
eloquence. Such being the character of the people of 
New York, neither Artemus Ward nor his agent had 
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any good reason to anticipate great financial results 
from the experiment tliey were about to make. Some- 
thing better than did result they certainly expected. 

The lecture was well advertised, and the poster on 
the walls was quaint and striking. The latter con- 
tained very few words, but they were displayed in 
large roughly-formed white letters on a black ground, 
and underneath them a printed slip informed the passer- 
by where the event was to take place and the time of 
opening the doors. Throughout his lecturing career, 
down to the last week of his delivering a lecture in 
London, Artemus Ward used that same form of poster. 
The following is a copy on a very reduced scale : — 



ARTEMXTS ^S7^A.]RD 

WILL 

SPEAK A PIECE. 



Every boy and girl who looked at the bill knew 
that the notification conveyed by it was to the efiect 
that a recitation was to be delivered, or an oration 
made. Just as in England we use the phrase 
'' Christmas-piece^' to express something intended to 
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said Artemus, referring to that night of disappoint- 
ment — 



i( 



These pretty babes, with hand in hand, 
"Went wandering up and down, 

But never more conld see the man 
Approaching from the town." 



There were a few faithful friends, and a few daunt- 
less and curiosity-led members of the public, who, re- 
gardless of the pitiless inclemency of the night, ven- 
tured to make their way through the storm. The 
lecture was given, and thoroughly enjoyed by the 
scanty audience. When the lecturer and his agent 
came to make up the accounts the next day, the 
pecuniary loss amounted to a little more than thirty 
dollars. It was the first and the last lecture which 
Artemus Ward gave in Clinton Hall. But the snow- 
storm alone was to blame. 

New York can do well in the way of snew-storms 
occasionally. And the pride which a patriotic Ameri- 
can can manifest in the snowy capabilities of his 
country is well illustrated by the story of the '^ Down- 
Eastern'^ youth who was shown in England a picture 
of a snowy landscape painted by a Boyal Academician. 
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^' I guess that's not much like our snow/' said he. 
" Our snow is whiter and thicker, and colder-looking, 
and a deal more snowy than that/' 

" But do not you consider the snow excellently 
painted ?" observed the exhibitor of the picture. 

"Painted!" replied the American with disgust. 
"Do you call that painted? I hev a brother who is 
an artist tu home, and he painted a snow-picture so 
natural, sir, that my sister-in-law left her little baby 
a-sleeping in the cradle close by it, and when she got 
back to the room, the child was frozen to death. Our 
snow's too cold to bear painting. No sir, nohow." 



EMBALMING TEE DEAD. 2(5 



CHAPTER X. 



WASHINGTON AND PHILADELPHIA AN EM- 

BALMER'S workshop SIXTY MINUTES OF 

AFRICA IN THE CITY OF BROTHERLY LOVE. 



'' yTHE Beautiful Art of Embalming the Dead taught 
in Six Lessons/' — That amoog other strange 
announcements attracted my attention as I hurried 
into Washington on business one day during the 
war. The ghastly oddity of the notice struck me 
forcibly ; but Washington was full of horrors 
just then, and there were other public intimations 
quite as startling. My engagements took me to 
Willard's Hotel, where the military element was so 
strongly represented, that the house I had pre- 
viously known as the most fashionable hotel in the 
city had become more like a barracks than an hotel. 
Soldiers were thronging roimd the doorway, officers 
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in blue uniform and wearing cocked hats were parad- 
ing themselves in the passages^ and the clank of 
military heels resounded through the various rooms on 
the basement floor. Troops were departing down the 
Potomac by steamer, to be landed at Aquia Creek, 
and detachment after detachment was being sent 
across the Long Bridge to see service on the fields of 
Virginia. Washington was a scene of confusion, ex- 
citement, dissipation, and uproar. Never at any time 
the most delightful of cities, it was just then one of 
the most annoying and most to be avoided. 

The hotel, clerk at Willard^s knew me. When I 
asked him to be accommodated with a bed, he apolo- 
gized for not being able to offer me anything better, 
and told me that there was only one to spare, but that 
it was in a room where there were seventeen others. 
I went to look at it. There was a soldier in a state 
of mad intoxication on the bed next to the one that I 
could have. I declined the offer, and made up my 
mind to seek rest elsewhere. Passing out of the 
hotel, I was roughly pushed against a gentleman who 
was just entering. As our faces met I recognized an 
old acquaintance, whom I had last seen in New Yorkj 
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and who was then practising the profession of a 
dentist. Before he took to dentistry he had been a 
showman^ and had managed very successfully a thea- 
trical company. 

'^ What are you doing in Washington ?'^ I asked, 
after the first few words of recognition had been 
spoken. " Have you come down to set the edge of 
the soldiers' teeth before going to battle, that they 
may have no trouble in biting cartridges ?" 

" No. I have given up dentist work for a time/' 
was his reply. " I am an embalmer.'' 

" And have you an establishment in Washington ?'' 

'^Yes, come and see me. My place is on the 
Avenue. Here is my card.'' 

He gave it me, and I read " Dr. Charles Brovm, 
Embalmer of the Dead. Office, Pennsylvania Aventie, 
Washington, D.C.^^ I had my lodgings for the night 
to look after before doing any thing else. So taking 
the card I promised to call and see the doctor on 
the following day. 

Next morning, having transacted the business 
which had taken me to Washington, I strolled up 
Pennsylvania Avenue in search of the embalming 
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establishment, I found it to be on the right side of 
the road going up towards the Capitol. The purpose 
to which it was devoted was advertised by means of a 
sign painted in very lai^ letters. Some men were 
talring in the bodv of a dead soldier as I arrived. 

Dr. Brown being within^ I readily obtained admis- 
sion. There was a large apartment on the level of 
the street, the windows of which were so obscured as. 
to baulk the curious gaze of the world without. At 
one time the apartment had apparently been used for 
a store-room. But at the period of my visit it was 
turned into a workshop, where the artists of death 
were busily employed. Placed on tressels in various 
parts of the room were the bodies of eleven soldiers, 
some already embalmed and others waiting for the 
doctor to conmience or complete the process. Business 
was brisk with the doctor, and Virginia was yielding 
him a plentiful harvest. 

In the United States it is a common and a loving 
desire to wish to preserve the body of a dead relative or 
firiend, that it may be inspected months or years after 
death. Americans resemble the old Egyptians rather 
than the ancient Bomans in preferring the mummy to 
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the* cinerulent urn. Eyen at home in their great 
cities^ when death comes among them^ it is customary 
to call in the services of the embalmer. In the ceme- 
teries of Greenwood and of Mount Auburn there are 
many silent inhabitants resting on stone shelves, their 
faces still visible and wearing something like the look 
of life, though the bunches of flowers placed upon 
their breasts have long since faded into little heaps of 
brown vegetable matter. During the war, brave sons 
fell in battle, and heroic husbands left the soft 
delights of home to uphold their flag on the contested 
field, and there met their death : fond mothers and 
heartbroken wives wished to see the faces of those 
they had loved and lost — ^wished the dead body to 
be sent to them a thousand miles away — wished to 
show their children once again the features of him 
who had once made home so happy. To them the 
embalmer stepped kindly in, as the last friend whom 
Death had left them to appeal to, as one who was 
more kindly than the grave-digger and more consola- 
tory at the moment than even the priest. Hence the 
reason of the strange signs in the city of Wash- 
ington. 
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He tapped the neck of the embalmed body very 
lightly with the handle of a paint-brush. The flesh 
was firm and resonant. 

" Your establishment is very well situated on the 
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Avenue/^ I observed. " But it is rather noisy. What 
is that noise overhead ?" 

" Oh, they have a German dancing-room up over 
me, and they are giving a few lessons. The noise 
you hear at the side and underneath comes from the 
printing-offices, where they are rolUng oflF the evening 
paper.^^ 

Thus was death wedged in between life in the 
Washington of half-a-dozen years ago. Neither Dr. 
Brown nor his assistants seemed to be struck with 
the horribly grotesque situation of their place of 
work. They worked as artists, and regarded the re- 
sult of their work with similar satisfaction to that 
with which a painter surveys his finished picture, or a 
sculptor examines his completed statue. If the doctor 
remembered his Horace, Debemur morti nos nostraque 
must have been a quotation which now and then 
occurred to his mind. 

Having seen all that the doctor had to show me, I 
said to him — 

''The Browns seem to me to be a very singular 
race. They follow eccentric pursuits. There is 
Artemus Ward, who represents himself to have been 
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B showman like you. I understand that his proper 
name is also Browne. Is he any relative ?'' 

^^ None whatever,^' replied the doctor. '^ He is a 
very clever fellow though. As I passed through Phila- 
delphia yesterday I noticed that he is to lecture there 
this evening. If you are going to New York, you 
should stop on your way and hear him.'' 

The opportunity was one for which I had waited. 
Since I had last seen Artemus Ward in Louisville^ 
about eighteen months previously, I had read and 
heard of the gireat reputation he had acquired as a 
humorous lecturer; but though I much wished to 
listen to him, no chance had oflTered itself for my so 
doing. In Dr. Brown's establishment I found a gen- 
tleman who also wished to gratify a similar curiosity. 
We arranged to go to Philadelphia together. 

The train was delayed on its way from Baltimore. 
When we arrived at the Musical Fund Hall in 
Locust-street, where the lecture was to be given, 
we found the hall to be already crowded. Every 
seat was occupied, and there was that descrip- 
tion of standing-room left which has been defined 
as no place for standing. Thanks to the courtesy 
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of Mr. Beckett, the keeper of the hall, we 'were 
politely conducted into a recess on one side of the 
platform, where through an opening we could hear 
very well, and have a full view of the faces of the 
audience, together with a side view of the face of the 
lecturer. 

Artemus Ward had just stepped out on the plat- 
form. A tall, thin, gentlemanly-looking young man, 
with light-coloured flomng hair. He wore a black 
coat, such as in this country we wear in the morning, 
but which in the States passes as dress ; his waistcoat 
was a white one, and in his hand he carried a roll of 
white paper, which he twitched nervously in the 
course of his lecture. The subject of the lecture, 
according to the bills, was Sixty Minutes in Africa; 
but the matter of the discourse, as I afterwards ascer- 
tained, was pretty much the same as that of the Babes 
in the Woody only that in Philadelphia, the abolition 
of slavery being a favourite topic, anything about 
Africa was likely to be acceptable. Besides, the 
Babes had already visited Philadelphia, and Artemus 
was careful not to take them twice to the same place, 
unless specially desired, 
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Hall was illustrated by a map of Africa^ suspended at 
the back of the platform. Except in the way of bur- 
lesque the map was useless. The lecturer commenced 
by telling his audience that his subject was Africa, 
and alluding to some of the natural productions of 
that country. When he told them that it produced 
" the red rose, the white rose, and the neg-roes/^ they 
yelled with laughter. When he informed them that 
in the middle of the continent there was what was 
called " a howling wilderness/^ but that for his part 
he had neyer heard it howl nor met with any 
one who had, the audience shouted approbation; 
and when he told them that he believed the 
African to be his brother, but was not so fond 
of him as to believe him to be his sister, wife, and 
grandmother as well, the political feelings of the 
good Philadelphians were roused, and while the demo- 
crats laughed uproariously, the republicans enjoyed 
the joke with a dubious smile. All that the lecturer 
said was spoken by him as though it fell from his lips 
without premeditation ; but from the position in the 
hall which I chanced to occupy, I could notice that 
his eyes were keenly fixed upon his audience, and that 

VOL. I. Q 
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he carefully watched the manner in which every sen- 
tence was received. Never once did he allow his 
countenance to relax from its continuous grave ex- 
pression. Instead of joining in the laughter he had 
elicited, he seemed to wonder whence it had arisen, 
and to be slightly annoyed that he could not speak 
without being laughed at. Some of his audience 
entered into the spirit of the affair, and were bois- 
terously merry. Others attempted to be critical, but 
occasionally manifested their vexation at not being 
able to grasp anything which they could criticise, and 
some there were who simply regarded the speaker as 
a lunatic, and seemed ashamed that they had caught 
themselves laughing at him like the rest. 

There were nearly two thousand people in the hall, 
the heat was oppressive, and the merriest of the 
audience began to feel that ceaseless laughter was very 
hard work. Artemus Ward perceived that he had 
spoken long enough ; and having just told a funny 
story, the scene of which was in Massachusetts, sud- 
denly changed his tone of voice and said — 

'^ Africa is my subject. You wish me to tell you 
somctliir.g about Africa. Africa is on the map. It 
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is on all the maps of Africa that I have ever seen. 
You may buy a good map of Africa for a dollar. If 
you study it well, you will know more about Africa 
than I do. It is a comprehensive subject — ^too vast, I 
assure you, for me to enter upon to-night. You 

would not wish me to 1 feel that — I feel it deeply, 

and I am very sensitive. If you go home and go to 

bed it will be better for you than to go with me to 

Africa \" 

Thus abruptly, and without any further peroration, 
the lecture was brought to a conclusion. When it 
was over I sought an interview with the lecturer in 
his dressing-room, and reminded him of our last 
meeting, far away in Kentucky. Recognition was im- 
mediate, and reception cordial. 

'' Come home with me to my room at the Conti- 
nental,^' said Artemus. 

I accepted the invitation and went, two or three of 
the lecturer's friends accompanying us. We had not 
been long in conversation when half-a-dozen young 
men entered the room and saluted the host fami- 
liarly. 

" Glad to see you, boys ! Sit down — take some 

Q % 
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Bourbon/^ said Artemus. " I hope you have had as 
good a house this evening as I have had/' 

" Pretty good/' was the reply. " But we didn't 
have many clergymen. You must have had the 
best of us in the best seats^ as the people in the 
gallery said, when the hankey-pankey fellow threw 
all tlie bon-bons out of the hat to upper-tendom 
in the dress circle, and flung them the wrapping- 
paper/' 

Our little party in the small room on the fourth or 
fifth floor of the Continental Hotel, soon became con- 
vivial. In a very few minutes I ascertained that the 
last arrivals were the principal members of Camcross 
and Dixey's Minstrel Company. A negro minstrel 
organization as famous in Philadelphia as that of the 
Bryants was in New York, or that of Morris, Pell, 
and Trowbridge in Boston. 

The gentlemen of the minstrel company were well- 
known to Artemus Ward. Their entertainment had 
often afforded him amusement, while his jokes had 
largely assisted them in amusing the public. One of the 
number had beenn resent at the Musical Fund Hall that 
evening, to take notes of anything new in the lecture 
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admitting of being dovetailed into the minstrel enter- 
tainment. 

Anxious to meet Artemus, the minstrels had left 
their own establishment in haste. One of them in 
his hurry had failed to wash from his face all traces 
of the burnt-cork colouring he had worn during the 
concert. His friends noticed the omission, and some 
little banter passed. As the professional gentleman 
wiped away the black marks, he remarked to his 
host — 

" I am as bad as Mr. B was, when being 

thanked by Queen Victoria.^^ 

Anything about Queen Victoria being very interest- 
ing on the other side of the Atlantic, the gentleman 
was asked to explain. 

'^I was once in the company of the H 

Theatre,^' said he. " Mr. B was the manager. 

The play was The Wicked Wife. Queen Victoria was 
present. The manager had to see her Majesty out of 
the box ; and his stage-manager advised him to hurry 
up with his washing, lose no time, and be ready to 

bow her Majesty to her carriage. Mr. B is a 

little hard of hearing. He made haste, and was 
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that if you and I were to stump this part of Alabama 
together, we would tell more lies than any other two 
men in the State, sir ; and Fd not say a word myself 
during the whole time, sir/' 

Thus pleasantly did the visitors of the evening 
beguile the time. There were some very talented 
artistes among the members of Carncross and Dixey*s 
band. Philadelphia has always of late years main- 
tained a good band of minstrels, some of them being 
no less enterprising than humorous. Perhaps one of 
the best perfonnances ever given by minstrels in the 
Quaker City was that wherein they burlesqued a 
famous exploit of which the hero was the well-known 
comedian, Mr. John Brougham. 

Before narrating what Mr. Brougham did, or 
telling how the minstrels burlesqued it, let me explain 
the meaning of the word ^^ Gag^^ — a most expressive 
word in the lips of the showman. Used as a noun, 
" a gag'^ is something added to another thing to give 
it factitious and extrinsic interest ; and used as a verb, 
" to gag'' a show is to devise or invent some method 
of raising excitement which shall cither be for the 
purpose of starting the show well on its way, or for 
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lirawiTij*' attention to it anew if its interest is diminish- 
ing. Tlie ;!^ood ga^ la the ahowman^s happy thought. 
To the proteaaor of the art of showing, the theory and 
prartice of '' i^agging*'^ are matters of seriona atmiy. 
Pi'artised skilfaily, «5 as to whet the a^ipetite of tie 
onhlic withont ciovinof it. snccess is the result. Li 
the hands of a bnngier there results disgust in die 
minrl of the nublic. 

i[r. John Brougham had for some time heen phiy- 
ing in a favourite piece at Xew Yorit. His popu- 
larity was very great. He had played the same piece 
at Philadelphia, where aiao his popularity was assured. 
Philadelphia and New York are nearly as far apart as 
T»ndon and Birmingham. Could not ilr. John 
Brougham^s celebrity he greatly increased^ and con- 
siderable money made by hia playing the same piece 
in b^>th the cities on the same night ? That was the 
^^ gftg^* which stmck the mind of Mr. Brougham, or 
of }\'\A speculative and clever friend, ilr. Jarrett. 
When an American conceives a happy idea he carries 
it into frxccnition immediately, if possible. So the 
two fx-rformances were settled upon, advertised^ 
" workf-d-iip," and accomplished. The play was 
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acted in New York to a crowded house. A ferry- 
boat was waiting to convey actors, actresses, and 
as many of the New York audience as chose to 
accompany them, across the river to Jersey city. 
There, an express train, with many cars attached, re- 
ceived its histrionic cargo of passengers, and at once 
started at full speed through the State of New Jersey 
to Philadelphia. And at Philadelphia the same play 
was again played that had already been performed that 
evening in New York, the same artists performing, 
and among the spectators being many who, not being 
content with having seen the performance in one 
city, had rushed a hundred miles to see it repeated 
in another. 

Always on the look-out for novelty, so good a 
" g*^^ was not to be lost sight of by the Pliiladclphian 
minstrels. Forthwith a poster was issued to tlic 
effect that Mr. John Brougham's feat would be entirely 
eclipsed by the gentlemen of the " burnt-cork oi)cra/' 
There are two halls at opjDOsite extremities of Phila- 
delphia. The minstrels pledged themselves to give 
the same performance at both on one and the same 
evening, and to make the journey from one to the 
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other^ as well as convey as many of the audience as 
were willing to accompany them — in wheelbarrows I 

A plenteous supply of wheelbarrows was obtained^ 
and the enterprise successfully conducted. Phila- 
delphia, usually one of the most demure, respectable, 
and properly conducted of cities, never swerved more 
from its pleasant routine of dulness than when it 
turned out some thousands of order-loving citizens to 
yell " Bravo V' to a troupe of artistes, dressed in black, 
their faces being black also, but their shirt collars 
large and white, their musical instruments in their 
hands, and they themselves whirled through the town 
at full speed in a score or two of wheelbarrows. The 
gag answered its purpose. One of the wheelbarrows 
was required to take the proceeds to the bank. 

Artcmus Ward, and Camcross and Dixey's Min- 
strels, seated in the little room at the Continental 
Hotel, soon became engaged in a warm discussion 
relative to the respective professional merits of the 
sons of Mr. E. P. Christy, the once famous minstrel 
of New York. And now, as I write, gentlemen in 
London arc contending as to who has the right to 
the title of Christy Minstrels in this country. None 
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of the sons of him who bore the name are, I believe, 
alive at the present time. Not more suggestive of 
melancholy reflection to Hamlet is the tossing up out 
of the grave the skull of poor Yorick, than was it to 
see in a law court of the United States the last 
ghastly jest in which the originator of the Christy's 
figured. In a fit of mental aberration Mr. E. P. 
Christy threw himself out of the window of his 
house. He was not killed by the fall, but lived 
for many weeks, and while so living made a will. 
After his death, the amount of property he left 
being large, that will was contested. It was argued 
that the injury he had sustained by the fall from 
the window had been of a nature to render it 
impossible that he should afterwards be of sound 
mind. In his life-time he had often handled dex- 
terously the " bones'' with which mock Ethiopians 
are apt to " discourse most eloquent music." After 
his death two of his own bones — the atlas and aa^s 
of the cervical vertebrae, were tossed across the table 
from lawyer to lawyer in the course of the discussion 
in open court as to whether or not the injuries they 
evidenced were not sufiSx^ient to prove that the nervous 
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^VT5«:*u ^t rbe poor minstrel must have been so 
iftvaii ,ia ro lia^-e rendered him incapable of per- 
•.»crrtr.tx ittir lescal iii-'t or deed. 

' '. "laiL ,1 Ticv joke in my lecture to-night/^ said 
xrr^'?tiit*» vddwswuu; his Fhiladelphian friends. **If 
\» r-r v^^rtsrr :uid knoirn I was going to have it he 
»\i;-.v: *,a«r .m^rlleil ;i hundred miles to borrow it for 
i> irrr. Vs c * I ha^Tj no doubt that he will have 

~=vX^ru!eil v 'iim co-morrow. But come, gentle- 
-«^-^. " :«*?«: SCOT is a nigger-ball on to-night. Shall 

""v -'.;i;^y>i^"i ^¥;i» njveived with satisfaction. One 
^v v*.«^'Bi:*\ .v^ in possession of a sufficient 

• X* 4 x%vi5t .>i ;ijumission, and we started for a 
^^^ -5*r* . t :*.c oicr where the ball was to take 

•^ ^ -:•♦■ -x :ti^; rho name of the building was 

■.^, V ;^,- • ^,u:.. *u: ttt diis I may be mistaken. 
^ s . »i V '. rtxxU^ttL or in slavery, the negro race 
..-»ia. > v-v; ot jpiietT, and especially delight 

• ^ iw ""N" *?il» tu which we went was given 

-.^ .« < .: T>; ^^puladon of Philadelphia, and 
-V xxv-v- tvrv .luuiictcd unless they were well- 
< V .x>ctt-.ti;;tvx\ JLbout a hundred negroes 
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and nearly that number of negresses were present 
when we arrived. The coloured gentlemen were 
dressed in evening costume^ and seemed for the most 
part to be waiters from the various hotels. Their 
partners were arrayed in finery of the most glaring 
description. Some of the ladies were attired in white 
muslin^ with bright blue ribands of most unnecessary 
length. One lady of very large proportions, and of 
remarkably broad features wore a ruby-coloured dress 
with flounces to it of a gamboge tint ; and there was 
one who had attired herself in bloomer-costume, her 
coat, or outer-dress being of lilac-colour with a gilt 
leathern cincture round her waist, and her pantalettes 
of a pale green hue, terminating in white frills. 
Every lady had a bouquet of enormous size; and 
both ladies and gentlemen bore evidence in the beads 
of moisture on the face to the spirit with which they 
were entering into the enjoyment of the evening. 

For a band, the ball committee had provided six 
instruments, two violins, one double-bass, a flageolet, 
a flute, aud a triangle. Perched on an elevation at 
the end of the room was the master of the ceremonies 
calling out the figures of the dance. 
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"Ladies chain — Hurry up, ladies. Set and turn 
partners — Gen'elmen what are you 'bout, mind de 
figgers. Fus' couple \ance ! Now retire — ^'vance 
again. Now de gen'elmen returns. Lebe lady on 
de left of de op^site gen'elman. De ladies cross to 
op'site sides. Hurry up — ^hurry up ! Change de 
comers. Oen'elmen pass 'tween de ladies. Now de 
ladies cross. De gen'elmen go back to dare places — 
fds'rate, bery fiis'rate ! Now fus* copple set and 
turn — Good. Now den, all of ye, de last figger V^ 

The embalming office of Dr. Brown in the morning 
— the negro ball in the evening. In the life of the 
showman, light and shade are often so contrasted I 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ACROSS THE CONTINENT A STRANGE TELEGRAM 

THE BABES TRANSFORMED INTO GHOSTS. 

'TT^HERE came a message by telegraph three thou- 
sand five hundred miles or thereabouts across the 
American continent. 

On its way that message had passed through the 
mining camps of California, darted over the summit of 
the Sierra Nevada, traversed the region of the silver 
miners, and passed into a little wooden house on one 
side of Main-street, Salt Lake City, where it paused 
for a few minutes to take fresh electric breath, and 
then to start out anew from the city of the Mormons 
to hasten onwards to the city of New York. 

When the telegraph clerk received it at his lonely 
little oflSce in Salt Lake City, he wondered at its 
meaning. Months afterwards he told me that he did. 
His business was to send it onwards. 
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Onwards it went, flying over the heights of the 
Bocky Mountains and swooping down upon the 
boundless plains of Colorado and Nebraska. Indians 
attired in furs and feathers, the face painted, the hand 
grasping a spear, looked up at the wires as the mes- 
sage hastened on ; prairie dogs, each standing on his 
own little mound of earth, yelped as the message flew 
by ; and the backwoodsman resting on his axe in the 
newly-felled clearing, amused himself by thinking 
what those wires, of which the wind of the wilder- 
ness was making an iBolian harp, could possibly 
be transmitting from one side of America to the 
other. 

When the message arrived at New York it read 
thus : — 



€C 



Thomas Maguire, Opera Hoiise, San Francisco^ CaL, 

to 
Artemus Ward, New York City. 



r^' 



What will you take for forty nights in California r 



The verb " to take^^ has various significations. 
Hence the message required to be carefully studied. 
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After giving to it the gravest consideration, Artcmus 
Ward returned the following answer : — 



'* Artemm Ward, New York City, 

to 
Thomas Maguire, Opera House, San Francisco, Cal, 

Brandy and water/' 

Puzzled as the telegraph elerk in Salt Lake City 
was with the message from San Francisco, he was 
still more so with the reply from New York. 
Had the Indians on the plains been able to read 
the message as it flew by them they would have been 
disposed to wonder what sort of a person it was who 
offered to take " fire-water*^ for forty nights in Cali- 
fornia. But the most puzzled man of all was Mr. 
Maguire when the answer was brought to him, as he 
stood sunning himself in front of his Opera House. 
The sort of reply he expected was "Ten thousand 
dollars.'' Then he was perhaps prepared to offer five 
thousand^ and afterwards to " split the difference ;'* 
but " brandy and water" astounded him. He was 
not quite sure but that it was a sporting phrase un- 

VOL. I. R 
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known to him, and signifying a certain sum of money; 
just as the word " monkey^' may mean five hundred 
pounds, and the word ^^pony'^ twenty-five poimds 
among the sporting fraternity of England. So Mr. 
Maguire took the message round to his friends and 
asked their interpretation of the mystery. Their 
reply was that it was one of Ward's '' goaks/' and 
that he undoubtedly did not desire to visit California. 

Mr. Maguire's fHends were not quite right in 
their guess; neither were they quite wrong. He 
telegraphic answer was certainly a joke, but Artemns 
Ward was anxious to see the shores of the Pacific. 
Why he returned so absurd a reply to the message was 
simply that he did not wish to engage his ser^dces to 
Mr. Maguire, nor anybody else, but to take a trip to 
California on his own account and make money for 
himself. 

Out of Mr. Maguire's perplexity some good came. 
The manager of the Opera House exhibited the strange 
message to his friends, they told the gentlemen of the 
press, who soon constructed it into a paragraph for 
the newspapers. Once in the papers, the inquiry and 
the reply found their way over the continent. And when 
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ArteniTis Ward did visit California, he discovered that 
his telegraphic answer to Mr. Maguire had resulted 
in one of the very best advertisements he could possibly 
have devised. The joke was precisely of that descrip- 
tion which appealed to the fancy of the gold diggers, 
and to the mirthful spirits of California, Oregon, and 
Nevada. Artemus Ward was voted to be a genial 
showman. 

The receipt of the telegram from San Francisco was 
fully sufficient, even if invitations previously received 
had not been amply indicative, to assure Artemus 
Ward that his fame had travelled beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, and that he had good reason to entertain 
the idea of taking a trip to the gold regions of the 
Pacific. The Babes in the Wood had become a little 
exhausted by travelling in the Atlantic States. They 
required sea air. A sail down to the Isthmus of 
Panama, a skip across the Isthmus, and two weeks of 
pleasant steaming up the Pacific were probably all that 
was needed for their health. After having consulted 
many friends on the subject, Artemus sent a message 
to me, asking me to meet him at the Revere House in 
Broadway, New York. 

B 2 
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^' What do you think of my going to California ?* 
he asked, when, responding to his message, I found him 
waiting my arrival. 

My opinion was to the efifect that he could not 
pay a visit to any country likely to yield him 
more profit, if he went to it as a lecturer and did 
not stay too long. I had known the Golden State of 
the Union at a time when its mines were easily 
worked, when large nuggets of gold were frequently 
found, when the mining camps were prosperous, and 
when miners spent their money with careless prodi- 
gality. Being well aware that a£fairs had changed, 
and, that although San Francisco had increased largely 
in wealth and population, the interior of the country 
was not in equally as flourishing condition, I advised 
a brief visit, a rapid march through the State, lectur- 
ing at one town to-night and at another to-morrow 
evening, and a speedy return to New York with the 
dollars resulting from the enterprise. 

Artemus listened to that which I had to say, and 
then desired to know if I would join him in the trip, 
to act as agent and manager. He made various pio* 
posals, and to one of them I readily assented. Thus 
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much being arranged, it became a question whether 
we should return by the same route that we intended 
to take in going out, or whether we should come home 
across the plains, and drop in among the Mormons at 
Salt Lake City. 

To this latter proposal there was one great objection. 
We were going to California in the autumn — "the 
fall^^ as Americans term that season of the year. By 
the time we had visited the various mining towns the 
winter season would have arrived. To cross the 
American desert in winter, and to traverse the Rocky 
Mountains amidst snow and ice, were by no means 
agreeable prospects. 1 suggested another plan, but 
Artemus was strong in his desire to see Brigham 
Young. 

'' There was a man in the next street to me who 
committed suicide a week ago because he could not 
get on with two wives,^' said Artemus. " I want to 
see how a man can get along who has fifty.^^ 

I remarked in reply that my curiosity was more ex- 
cited relative to the fifty ladies who lived under the 
dominion of one lord. Finally an arrangement was 
concluded that Artemus Ward and I should come back 
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from California by way of Salt Lake^ if we found the 
route to be open, practicable, and comparatively free 
from danger at the termination of our visit to the 
towns of the Pacific coast ; but that if circumstances 
were not favourable to our making the acquaintance 
of the Mormons, we should run up to British Colum- 
bia, return to California, take the steamer again to 
Panama, and pay a flying visit to the Wqst Indies. 
To me the greater part of the ground to be gone over 
was already known; but to my intended companion 
it possessed the charm of novelty, and offered plente- 
ous scope for him to meet with much humorous inci- 
dent as well as to see many strange characters. 

Some forethought was devoted to the preparations 
for the journey, in order that the trip might be pro- 
ductive of pecuniary success. Artemus Ward^s pub- 
lisher, Mr. G. W. Carleton of Broadway, undertook 
to publish a book, the materials for which were to be 
collected during our stay among the Mormons. It 
was settled that I should go to California by the 
mail steamer preceding that in which the lecturer 
himself was to make the voyage. I was to take 
with me the requisite posters by the aid of which, 
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among other means also to be used, the coming of 
Artemus Ward to the Land of Gold was to be 
made publicly known, and the miners were to be 
informed that he would " Speak a piece ^^ to them 
on his arrival. When Mr. Booth the printer had 
printed the bills and I was seeing them duly packed, 
Artemus observed — 

''I hope you have kept a couple of bills out 
loose ?'' 

I told him that I had reserved a dozen to take with 
me in my travelling valise, and intended to have one 
posted at Aspinwall, another at Panama, and one or 
two in the Mexican towns of Acapulco and Mazatlan, 
if the steamer chanced to put in at both. 

" That's all very weU,'' said Artemus ; '^ but 1 want 
you to have two loose in your pocket, with a hammer 
and some nails/' 

" To use where 5^' I asked. 

He answered me gravely — 

" When the steamer gets to San Francisco it will 
have to pass through the Golden Gate.^ Now I have 

* The name of the entrance to the harbour of San Francisco. 
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never seen that gate myself; but as you go through 
I want you to stop the steamer, and just nail up 
one of my bills on each side of the gate/' 

Besides posters, 1 was provided with some lithograph 
portraits of the lecturer, and a hundred copies of 
Artemus Ward, His Book. The volumes were nicely 
bound in cloth, and were intended to be used as pre- 
sentation copies to editors, civic functionaries, and 
clergymen. There was a thorough understanding 
between Artemus and myself that the lecturing expe- 
dition was to be regarded in the light of a scheme 
for making money, and that no feeling of delicacy 
relative to attracting the attention of the public by 
means of extensive advertising was to be allowed to 
stand in the way of doing anything that might con- 
duce to popularity and profit. That which would not 
do in steady-going old Boston might answer very 
well in lively and excitable San Francisco. 

I notified Artemus, in pleasantry, that if I found 
other means to fail in getting up rapid excitement 
about him in the Californian metropolis, I should 
organize a torchlight procession on the night of his 
arrival. 
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'"Do it before I arrive/' said he; ''and have a 
great wax figure of me in a chariot, with my Babes on 
each side of me/' 

He was a genial showman, and thoroughly un- 
derstood his profession. 

In the course of the few weeks that elapsed 
between the time that our preliminaries were settled 
and that the steamer on which I was going was to sail, 
there was an opportunity for Artemus Ward to lecture 
again in New York. The suggestion was made to 
him, I believe, by his friend Mr. De Walden, who 
offered to engage the lecturer as a speculation. Poor 
Artemus remembered his previous experience at 
Clinton Hall, and felt some reluctance; but the 
great inducement was, that it would cause his name 
to be again brought before the public in the New 
York papers, and that the popularity so gained would 
be capital on which to trade in California. Mr. 
De Walden proposed that the lecture should be given 
in Niblo's Saloon,^ a very handsome room adjoining 



* Since then, I believe, the saloon has been converted into 
the dining-room of the Metropolitan Hotel. 
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the large theatre known as Niblo^s Garden. To this 
proposal Artemus Ward agreed. 

Where the lecture should be given having been 
arranged^ the title of it became a matter of discussion. 
As for the matter, there was no difficulty. The well- 
tried jokes, which as ^^ orient pearls at random strung/^ 
had done duty in TTie Babes in the Wood, and in 
Sixty Minutes in Africa, were all ready to be made 
available, but the lecture reqidred to have a new and 
catching title. 

Just at that period " Pepper's Ghost,^' as the 
famous ghost illusion was familiarly termed, had 
attained to great notoriety in England and had been 
imported to America. Two or three speculative 
comedians had taken a trip across the Atlantic, seen 
how the Ghost was worked in London, and brought it 
over to the United States. In a very short time 
itinerant " stars'' were travelling in every direction, 
carrying with them huge sheets of plate-glass instead 
of extensive wardrobes. Wallack's Theatre was the 
first to produce the Ghost in New York City. The 
Boston Theatre very quickly followed, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Richard the Third, and half a dozen new 
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plays were made the vehicles for exhibiting the reflec- 
tive powers of plate-glass ; and the Ghost became the 
dominant sensation. What better title could Artemus 
select for his lecture ? Not that he knew anything 
about the mechanism of the ghostly illusion, nor that 
he intended to make it the subject of his discourse. 
The public who came to hear him, if they knew any- 
thing at all of Artemus Ward, came with the intention 
to laugh — ^not to be instructed in optics. The few 
who were not familiar with the style of the lecturer 
enjoyed the burlesque, and passed the joke on to their 
friends. 

Here is the way in which the entertainment was 
announced. It wiU be perceived that it is en- 
titled an " Entirely New Comic Oration,^^ and 
that the orator is styled " The Eminent Young 
American Humorist.^^ I have reason to believe 
that Mr. De Walden was guilty of these devia- 
tions £rom Artemus Ward^s usual manner of 
making his announcements. A "comic oration^' 
was thought to suggest something more attractive 
than would have been implied by advertising a 
humorous lecture. 
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NIBLO'S SALOON, 

568, BROADWAY. 



WEDNESDAY EYENINa, 
September 30, 1863. 



THE EMINENT TOUNO AMEBIOAN HUHOBIST, 

AETEMUS WARD, 

(OHABLES F. BROWNE,) 
IN HIS ENTIRELY NEW COMIC ORATION, 

THE GHOSTS. 



Admission Fifty Cents, 

The "comic oration'^ was successful. Niblo's 
Saloon was crowded, and the orator had a fair start 
for California. I had arranged to land there a fort- 
night before him ; and during the interval that was to 
elapse between the sailing of the steamer on which my 
passage was taken and that which was to take him^ he 
determined to go down to Maine and bid a temporary 
farewell to his relatives. 

In the slang of the stage, for ''the ghost'' to 
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" walk^^ simply means that when salary-day arrives 
there is money in the treasury. It is a sorry day for 
the actor — and such days have been known even in 
the largest theatres of London — when ^^No ghost 
walks V^ As Artemus Ward placed in my hands the 
morning papers of New York with the report in tliem 
of the '^Oration'' on "The Ghosts/' he smilingly 
observed — 

" Take them with you^ and have the notices copied. 
We shall want the ghost to walk in California V^ 

And the ghost did walk there with the steps of a 
strong and lusty spirit. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ATLANTIC OCEAN SHOWMEN ON THE SEA. 

r\¥F to California! The third day of October, 
1863, is bright, breezy, and sunny. The North 
Star is a large and sea-worthy steamer. Captain 
Jones is a cheery, ruddy-faced, good-tempered looking 
captain, and his officers seem to be the right men to 
manage the business of the vessel on her voyage from 
New York to Aspinwall. 

It wants a few minutes to noon. The North Star 
is alongside of Pier No. 3, North River, and at twelve 
o^clock she is to sail. Her decks are crowded with 
passengers, starting for the land of gold. The rickety, 
battered, dirty, wooden pier is equally as crowded, 
and the policeman who stands at the gate cannot 
keep back the thronging multitude who are pressing 
in to bid '^ good-bye^' to departing friends. Twelve 
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o^clock has arrived, and as the bell of the City Hall 
clock announces the arrival of noon, the paddle-wheels 
of the steamer begin to revolve. 

Handkerchiefs are waved, huzzas arc given, hats are 
flourished, hands are kissed to those who throw kisses 
back in return. There is one poor lady who has 
come to bid farewell to him she loves, and who, as the 
steamer moves oflF, sinks fainting among the cheering, 
weeping crowd. The Stars and Stripes are flying above 
us — ^the ^^us^^ comprising more than a thousand 
tightly packed passengers. To the stern of our 
steamer is the Hudson River. We are heading for 
New York Bay. New York itself is on the left, 
Jersey City on the right, and Staten Island, green 
and shady, in front. 

Two other steamers start almost at the same 
minute. The one ahead is the Illinois, also laden 
with passengers for California ; but belonging to the 
"M. O. Roberts' Line,'' while the North Star is 
owned by Commodore Vanderbilt, and carries the 
United States mails. The steamer closely following 
ours is the Bavaria, bound for Hamburgh. 

In little more than an hour we are steaming 
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through '' The Narrows/' Brooklyn— the " City of 
Churches'' — ^lias just been passed and is off our port 
quarter. Staten Island is to starboard. Away ahead 
is Coney Island, with its wilderness of sand, the 
resort of happy New Yorkers on Sunday. To the 
left of it, but near to us, is Bath, where in a snug 
yilla just among the trees lives Mr. Barney Williams, 
the actor; and there is the Bath Hotel, at one of 
the windows of which Carlotta Patti is probably 
watching our steamer slide by. Almost hidden by 
trees, but close to the shore on the Brooklyn side, is 
a small hostelry known as the Beach House, kept 
by a buxom English landlady named Mrs. Dobbinson, 
and down to it I know that kindly friends have come 
with telescopes to take a parting glance as the North 
Star steams rapidly onwards. 

Three o'clock and our steamer has made Sandy 
Hook, We stop to part from our pilot, and to send 
off with him two detectives who have come with us 
down the bay to make search for a murderer. On 
Sandy Hook we may observe that a fort is being 
built; and, if we noticed carefully as we steamed 
through the Narrows, between Fort Riclmiond on the 
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one side and Fort Hamilton on the other^ we might 
have wondered whether the stoutest ship of an enemy 
could by any possibility steam up the bay unscathed, 
to inflict injury on the city of New York. 

Sandy Hook is passed. The highlands of Nave- 
sink are in sight ; and as the Bavaria steams off to 
the east towards the old World, the North Star 
ploughs her way down the Atlantic, to take us to the first 
station on the road towards the world which is new. 

Pleasant it is to feel the ocean breezes disporting 
around us — to see the green waves rolling, mounting, 
leaping, and prancing on every side — to watch the 
white spray playing merrily in our path, and the 
shadows of the scudding clouds reflected in the sunlit 
waters. After all there is something jolly in the life of 
a '^ show-artist" — to use a phrase invented by a friend. 
There is jollity in the company amidst which he is 
thrown, jollity in the variable life with which he be- 
comes acquainted, and exquisite jollity in the feelings 
with which he welcomes the change from the theatre 
or the hall, with its atmosphere of gas-smoke and the 
breathings of a multitude, to the enjoyment of un- 
obstructed sunlight, and of the uncontaminated 

YOL. I. S 
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air wafted over the stimulating and health-giving 
ocean. 

We have made 177 miles in our first day's run. 
The weather is pleasant. People around are chattj^ 
and much gratuitous information is offered. For in- 
stance^ the captain is pointed out as heing a remark- 
able man. We are told that he conmianded the 
Ariel when it was seized by Captain Semmes of the 
Alabama^ and that he bonded it for over two hundred 
thousand dollars^ '^ payable three months after the 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy.^' We are 
told that his pay on board the North Star is two 
Iiundrcd and fifty dollars per month and a per centage 
on the freight. Then we arc told that the manage- 
ment of the Vandcrbilt line of steamers is so dose and 
niggardly that our doctor has to act as purser also ; 
that he is mail agent^ freight agent^ and express agent 
into the bargain J and that his pay is only fifty dollars 
per month. We learn that we have one thousand 
three hundred souls on board, of which number six 
Iiundrcd are in the steerage; and we are informed 
that in consequence of the North Star being so 
crowded there will have to be a first and second table 
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for each dass of passengers^ as well as extra tables 
for the children^ so that from the first meal at six in 
the morning the stewards and waiters will be em- 
ployed at Aimishing meals till seven o'clock in the 
evening. But the stewards are gentlemen of colour, 
«id are well accustomed to the work. At sea they 
have to bestir themselves. When on shore they seek 
for enjoyment with avidity^ and appreciate fully the 
luxury of idleness — appreciate it with that active 
rather than passive sense of appreciation which indo- 
lence communicates to the mind of the African. 

Reeling up to us comes sC poor muddled fellow who 
has just been to the ^^ bar/' behind the wheelhouse, 
where he has visited again and again for the last few 
hours. In his weak, whisky-addled brain there is a 
strange mixture of patriotism and love of the sea. 
He was inebriated when he came on board, and as we 
steamed out of New York he commenced singing a 
song, the only words distinguishable in which were — 

" Spread wide the sails, 
And blow the gales ; 
The old flag 's floating o'er us !" 

He has been desiring the sails to spread, and 

s 2 
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bidding the gales to blow all through the night. Bj 
midnight he had become a little confused^ and com- 
manded the gales to spread and the sails to blow. 
This morning he had a fresh relay of whisky for his 
breakfast ; since then he has had a reinforcement of 
whisky for his luncheon, and now the song has be- 
come more incomprehensible. The latest version of 

it is — 

" Spwide ol' gales, 
Blowth-sails ; 
Flag 's a-fightin' o'er us !" 

And he is desirous of fighting some one himself. 
Floundering along^ he comes plump against the man 
who is hauling up the ashes from the engine- room » 
In a moment the bucket of ashes is emptied over the 
singer^s head, and " the old flag^^ is grievously dusty. 

Our second day at sea is a little more orderly than 
our first. But Mr. Daly is doing a good business in 
his bar behind the wheelhouse. He charges ten cents. 
a drink for beer and fifteen cents for spirits. His 
drinks are bad but his customers many. 

We left New York on Saturday at noon. It is 
now five o'clock on Tuesday mornings and we are 
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passing stormy Cape Hatteras; ofip \?hich so many a 
brave ship has gone down. The sea is true to Cape 
Hatteras^ and will not let the North Star pass with- 
out causing it to behave in a most unsteady manner 
for a fixed star with so good a reputation for keeping 
its place. 

Yesterday the weather was chilly. To-day we feci 
pleasantly warm, yet the sun is not shining any more 
brightly. Whence the agreeable change ? Please to 
notice the blue tint of the water in our wake, and the 
seaweed tossing on the crests of the waves around us. 
We are passing across the Gulf Stream. The warm 
balmy air owes its warmth to that bright blue water 
which has laved sunnier shores than even those of the 
darolinas. We shall leave the Gulf Stream in the 
afternoon, and again see the green waves and feel 
the bracing breezes of the Atlantic. Along paths of 
sapphire and on a road of emerald we are hastening 
to the Land of Gold. 

'^ No lights allowed on deck in the evening .^^ Why 
un order so arbitrary ? ^^ The ship to be kept per- 
fectly dark.^^ Why the precaution ? Simply because 
we are sailing under the Stars and Stripes, and may 
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fall in with privateers. Captain Jones lias a lively 
remembrance of his having once fallen a prej to 
Captain Raphael Semmes ; and as the Ariel was not a 
tricksy spirit enough to keep out of the way of 
danger^ our careful commander prudently consults 
our safety by not allowing the North Star to shine. 
We shall be convoyed by and by, but the time is not 
yet. Meanwhile we sneak along in the dark, and 
take our chance of being run down by any vessel that 
may happen to meet us in the gloom. 

Latitude 28° 35' N., by noon on Wednesday, The 
indicator informs us that our paddle-wheels have 
made 65,000 revolutions since we left New York. 
^^Thcy have to do about 180,000,'' replies the engi- 
neer, to an inquiry from a passenger relative to how 
many turns of the paddle-wheel are averaged between 
New York and Aspinwall — a distance of about 1980 
miles. 

Magnificent weather! Sunset. A golden glow 
over cloudless sky and wavelcss, sparkling ocean. 
Away in the direction of Florida a few clouds are 
discernible, but of the fleeciest texture, while the 
heaven in which they float is radiant with tints of 
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gleaming amber^ royal purple, and a green that has 
all the delicate beauty of the beryl. We seem to 
breathe sunlight with every breath of air. 

On an evening so delightful every passenger is on 
deck. Let us notice a few of them, and we shall sec 
that we are not the only showman on board. 

There, in a rocking-chair, sits a lady who has been 
reading George Eliot^s "Romola^^ all day. Her 
fingers are blazing with diamond rings, and the little 
brooch with which her shawl is fastened is worth at 
least a thousand dollars. Very lady-like in her 
manner, very pleasant to converse with, she can 
maintain a conversation in three diflferent languages, 
and can quote poetry to you by the volume. You 
would hardly think her to be the wife of a professional 
gambler, and a woman who has helped to ruin a score 
of men. But we who happen to know her, know that 
she is that which we say. By chance, also, we 
know that she is not going on with us to Cali- 
fornia, but will leave us at Panama on her way to 
Valparaiso, whither she is travelling to look at some 
property recently won by her husband at the gambling- 
table. Blading " Bomola " as she is, you would give 
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her credit for being better mated and better minded. 
The story of Savonarola and those diamond-ringed 
fingers hardly accord. Yet they are both parts of a 
show. She wears the diamonds to attract some ; she 
reads that she may be able to attract others. We 
who have travelled know. 

There is another lady, who has gleaming white 
teeth which she will persist in causing you to see. 
She is conversing with the owner of one of the 
wealthiest estates in California. Many years ago she 
appeared as an actress at the Adelphi Theatre^ in 
London. Now she is a spiritualist^ and is going out 
to San Francisco to lecture on spiritualism. A 
rapping-table constitutes her show. 

Beyond her is a clergyman whose talent is well 
known, and whose eloquence has rendered him remark- 
able. He belongs to the sect of the Universalists, 
and preaches sermons wherein he quotes largely from 
the profane writers. Shakspeare in the pulpit is his 
show. 

Just beside the clergyman is a lithe, active, beady- 
eyed little man, who has smoked cigars from the 
time we left New York till now, and will continue to 
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smoke them from here to South America, whither he 
is going to purchase some horses of a peculiar breed. 
When we met him years ago he owned a circus. 
Now he is the proprietor of a " race-track/^ and of 
some very good trotting ponies. The horse constitutes 
his show. 

Here is a real showman in the person of a friend 
from Philadelphia, who is travelling to San Francisco 
to take a theatre and produce his own plays. He has 
brought a box-full with him. None of the Philadel- 
phian managers will play them. Hence he is going 
to California to hire theatres and play them himself. 

Here also is another genuine '^ show-artist.^^ He 
plays the violoncello. Last evening he became confi- 
dential. And, in the course of conversation, stated 
that hi9 violoncello is on board, contained in a box 
made from the wood of a tree which overshadowed his 
birth-place. He is voyaging to California to try change 
of air, his lungs being weak. '^If I die,^' says 
he, " I intend to be buried in that violoncello-case. 
It is made large enough. Two partitions take out, 
and so make it a comfortable coffin.^^ 

Poor violoncellist ! He has never been to England, 
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and does not know of the eccentricity of an English 
provincial manager whose habits were parsimonions, 
who rambled much from town to town, and whose wife 
was in a very ailing condition. Rambling as he did, 
he had to take a theatrical wardrobe with him. The 
wardrobe required a packing-case and the wife would 
one day require a cofBn. The manager chanced to 
be at a theatre where wood had been left behind by a 
previous lessee, and where he had to engage a stage 
carpenter. For motives of economy he had a strong 
coffin made to pack his wife^s stage dresses in. 
When the poor wife died the coffin was ready. 

There arc many others on board the North Star 
this bright evening who are showmen or showwomen 
in the fullest sense of the word. There is a Califomian 
legislator who is going to bring in a new Bill this 
coming session at Sacramento. He is a capital '^ wire- 
puller/^ and will work his Bill with the use of the 
same arts to gain popularity which the showman 
employs for his show. Beside him is a fashionable 
milliner from New York, who is travelling to San 
Francisco with patterns with which she will open an 
exhibition that will bedazzle many a fair Califomian, 
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and cause the loss of some scores of dollars to many a 
stout son of the Pacific. Showfolk every one, Mes" 
rieurs et Mesdames, disguise it how you may. On 
this great stage of twenty-four thousand miles in cir- 
cumference^ with its '^ sinks '' and " traps/^ its shifting 
scenes and illusory ^' gauzes/^ its complex machinery, 
moved by influences from above or mechanism beneath^ 
the play goes bravely on ; and are not '^ all the 
men and women merely players ^^ ? 

Thursday evening now, and we are oflF Turk's Island. 
At Biidnight we descry out, at sea two red lights with a 
white one over them. Our captain knows those lights. 
He has been waiting and watching for them. They 
are on the San Jago de Cuba, the steamer destined to 
keep us company and protect us as we steam along 
between Cuba and San Domingo. So up go our lights 
also. He who wishes to light a cigar on the deck 
may fearlessly use his match box.. We have our big 
brother to fight for us. Who's afraid now ? 

All day on Friday the convoy steamer continues to 
play around us. She is very small, has eight guns 
and a pivot one at her stem. The " walking beam '^ 
of her engine is fully exposed to view. If Captain 
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Raphael Semmes should chance to put in an appear- 
ance and fire one well-directed shot at that walking 
beam would our big brother be able to fight for us 
then ? The question tvill suggest itself. 

Thanks, however, to the company of the San Jago 
de Cubtty we can have lights on the deck to-night. We 
are within the tropics and are too warm to do 
anything during the day but loll lazily in shady 
places. So, in the evening, we desire amusement. 
A concert is proposed and given. One of the offi- 
cers can play a guitar, a^d many of the ladies can 
sing. 

Here is the programme of our concert. " John 
Brown^s Body,^^ "Columbia the Gem of the Ocean/' 
" My Country 'tis of thee,'' " Rally round the Flag, 
Boys," "Kingdom comin'," "Annie of the Vale," " Do 
they think of me at Home ?" and " The Star-Spangled 
Banner." The very« names of our songs are indicative 
of time, place, and circumstances. American is shooting 
down American in that fair land to the north of the 
waters on which we steam and sing. 

Saturday finds us in the Caribbean Sea. On Sun- 
day at noon we are 328 miles from AspinwaU. After 
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prayers, up with the baggage to the weighing machine, 
that every passenger may know how much he has to pay 
extra for that which belongs to him, before it is trans- 
ferred to the Panama Railway. Monday night, and 
we enter Navy Bay. We sight the lighthouse at two 
in the morning and cruise about till sunrise. The 
planet Venus has already risen. Not the same modestly 
bright Venus we have seen in the North, but a Venus 
of dazzling brilliancy, seemingly twice as large and 
shining with twenty-fold splendour. 

This is Colon and this is Aspinwall. The English 
will call it Colon. The American persists in terming 
it Aspinwall. Whichever name you please, ladies and 
gentlemen, but oblige the Captain by stepping on shore. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA — SHOWMEN IN THE 

TROPICS. 

\ T 7E are at Aspinwall, standing on a coral reef in 
the island of Manzanilla^ and in the republic 
of New Granada. 

Weary travellers who are not partial to the sea are 
glad to arrive at Aspinwall. Timid passengers who 
have a fear of fever are glad to hasten away from it as 
rapidly as they can. All that there is to be seen can 
be seen in an honr. There have been expeditious 
travellers who landed early in the morning and were 
buried by midnight. 

Some such experience fell to the fate of the poor 
Frenchman who came here across the Isthmus, bring- 
ing with him a pet monkey. The Frenchman was s 
naval oflBcer. He arrived at Aspinwall early in the 
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morning. Whilst he was at breakfast^ his monkey 
made its escape. He had brought it with him from 
South America and was unwilling to lose it. The 
monkey fled to the outskirts of the town and its 
master went in pursuit. The monkey was captured in 
the forest which forms the background to Aspinwall. 
Wearied with the pursuit of the animal, and probably 
feeling suddenly ill, the poor Frenchman rested him- 
self on a fallen tree, securing his captive by chaining 
him to the loop of one of his boots. Neither man nor 
monkey returned to Aspinwall that evening ; but next 
morning the monkey made its appearance in the town 
dragging its master^s boot after it, and with the gold 
band off ifcs master's cap paraded around its neck. 
Search was made and the Frenchman discovered. 
Fever had seized him. He had died on the borders 
of the tropical forest. The monkey to free itself 
had either played the part of a boot-jack, or the dying 
man had kicked off the boot in his last struggles with 
the fever-fiend. 

Very grand is the appearance of that tropical forest 
as we view it from our place of landing. Before us is 
a long row of white houses built of wood^ and each 
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having a capacious Tcrandah. Some of them are 
hotels, some shops, and some offices. In the distance, 
away behind the row of white houses, is the dense, 
luxuriant, richly-green swamp-forest. Still further 
away in the distance is a range of mountains, misty 
and indistinct among the yapours which rise from the 
wilderness of vegetation at their base. These moun- 
tains we shall have to cross on the little railway on 
which we shall presently travel. In crossing them 
we shall traverse the narrowest portion of the back- 
bone of the Western world. Southwards it consti- 
tutes the Andes, while northward, where it becomes 
the Rocky [Mountains, the great ribs of granite and of 
porphyry attached to it, stretch out and form the giant 
sides of the North American continent. 

We bid '^ good bye ^' to Captain Jones and to the 
North Star. The wharf we tread on is part of a coral 
reef stretching nearly a thousand feet into the bay. 
Ten days ago we saw cocoa-nuts for sale in the shops 
of New York. This morning wc may see them hang- 
ing from the cocoa-nut palms. Please to notice that 
the wharf has a metallic roof, and that through the 
boarded floor the cocoa-trees shoot up and flourish^ 
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claiming their full right to the soil 'whcrcon their 
parent trees flourished^ when Columbus in the course 
of his third voyage walked with the step of a cor- 
queror where we are now hustling one another. 

Queer-looking hotels are these in the row of wooden 
houses. One of them is named The Howard House, 
another The United States, and a third The St. 
Charles. Their touters are very anxious that we should 
take breakfast^ and as everybody else who has come 
by the steamer from New York seems desirous to try 
the novelty of breakfast on dry land, we had better 
imitate the example. The charge for breakfast is 
one doUar. We ask for a little fresh milk with our 
cofiee. "Berry sorry, massa/^ replies the black 
attendant, "no milk. Cows donH gib any milk in 
Aspinwall.^^ Then, on enquiry, we learn that we ai*c 
not indebted to the Republic of New Granada for our 
butter; but that we have in a considerate manner 
brought it on with us in the steamer from the States. 
We offer payment in greenbacks. At once we discover 
that we are in the land of President Senor Mosquera, 
and not in that of Mr. Abraham Lincoln. " Forty 
per cent, discount, here on greenbacks, sir. This 
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An odd population is tliis we notice in the streets 
of Aspinwall. It has more streets than onc^ as 
you may perceive. Here we meet with Americans 
firom the United States ; a little farther on is a group 
of Spaniards^ beyond them are some Jews, and 
sprinkled over the whole place are Jamaica negroes 
with very wide brims to their straw hats, and Jamaica 
negresses with very yellow handkerchiefs bound round 
their brows of jet. 

Turn off round here to the right and we are in the 
native market place^ the Mingillo as it is called. The 
negroes we see here are not from the West Indies^ but 
are the descendants of the slaves who were once owned 
by the Spanish rulers of the country. Here, too, are 
a few aboriginal Indians from San Bias, men whose 
ancestors the Conqtdstadore never conquered. They 
are in full dress, having a piece of coloured cloth tied 
round their loins. To men such as thev are — ^to their 
forefathers, who, like them, had straight black hair 
and high cheek bones, Columbus talked when he was 
as great a stranger on these shores as we are to-day. 

We stop a little merry-faced, large-eyed, graceful 
negro girl who has a school-book in her hand. She 

T 2 
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goes to school, as she admits. We ask her a few 
questions and finally promise her a silver quarter- 
dollar if she will tell us who King Dayid was. 

" Guess you s^pose I don^t know who Kin' Dabid 
war/^ she laughingly replies. 

" Then, say who he was, and you shall have the 
quarter.^' 

^' Guess you want to know 'bout de ole Kin' Dabid?'* 

" Yes ; the old King David." 

" Why de ole Kin^ Dabid, massa, war de kin' who 
come from £ngland to fight Gen'ral Washington in 
New York S^pose I don't know ?" 

We give her the quarter-dollar and pass on ; buy- 
ing on our way five oranges for ten cents, or a ''real," 
as they call it here, some bananas, and two bottles of 
claret, sold at a stall in the open street, paying for 
them un peso, cuarto reales, or one dollar and a-half. 

Aspinwall bears all the characteristics of a temporary 
town. Its birth was yesterday. It is alive to-day. 
To-morrow, perhaps, it will have no existence. While 
it is alive it does its best to take rank among the 
towns of the world. Our fellow-passengers are peeping 
into the freight depot of the railway. Let us take s 
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peep also. Those huge piles of pork, beef, bread, 
cheese, and flour are collections from various parts of 
the United States, and are destined to feed the inhabi- 
tants of towns on the coast of the Pacific. Those 
strongly-made boxes contain gold ore from California, 
silver ore from Nevada, and Mexican dollars from the 
cities of Mexico. Heaped up to the very roof of 
the building we may notice bundles of sarsaparilla 
bark from Nicaragua, bales of quina bark from New 
Granada itself, and bags of cofiee and cacas from Costa 
Rica and Ecuador. In the comer to our right we see 
sQme tons of pearl oyster . shells from the pearl 
fisheries of Panama, and here to the left are thousands 
of hides from all sorts of places between California and 
Patagonia. Here, too, is cochineal from Guatemala, 
indigo fix)m San Salvador, and guano from lonely isles 
of the Pacific. As a commercial '* show '' this little 
town of Aspinwall acquits itself very well. Here arc 
riches enough for any town of moderate ambition. 
Then why is it that there is no roof to the stone 
church over yonder, and why — oh why — are those 
filthy, stagnant lagoons allowed to remain in the middle 
of the town to generate miasma and render the place 
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more unhealthy than it would be simply from its 
geographical position? Has President Senor Mos- 
qucra no Board of Healthy or is it thought that the 
turkey-buzsards^ which roam at large up and down the 
streets picking up the offal, are sufficient Sanitary 
Commissioners ? 

Perhaps, however, there is another reason why As- 
pinwall does not take more care of itself, and that is a 
consciousness of its own fate. When the railway is 
completed across the American continent from New 
York to San Francisco, very few indeed will be the 
travellers to California by way of Aspinwall ; and, 
when the canal is cut across the Isthmus of Darieu, 
will Aspinwall be at the Atlantic end of it, or will she 
be left to mourn the days departed, while another 
town, the streets of which are not yet made, shall col- 
lect the tolls of vessels passing from the eastern to 
the western side of the world.* 



* Since I crossod the Isthmus last, the Legislatnre of the 
State of New York have granted a charter of incorporation to 
the Darien Canal Company. According to a letter from Dr. 
Cnllen in the Atlu^ncenm of March 6th, 1869, '' The line selected 
by the promoters (Messrs. Cooper, Yanderbilt, and others) is 
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Poor Aspinwall ! The undeniable fact is that you 
owe your existence after all to what billiard-players 
designate as a ^^ fluke^^ or a " scratch/^ If the ad- 
Tenturous Scots, who sailed for Darien in 1698, had 
succeeded in their entcrprize, and if William III. had 
protected with his fleet the town of New Edinburgh, 
there would probably have been no Aspinwall. You 
are but a development of the little railway to Panama, 
and should the trains on that little railway cease to 
run, you would not be wanted in the world, nor would 
you make for after ages even a respectable ruin. 

There is the signal ! Eleven o^clock has arrived. 
Our engine, the '* Gorgona,^^ has her steam up. The 
train is ready. We take our seats. A Jamaica 
negro stoker shovels more coals into the furnace, 
Jamaica negro breaksmen attend to the machinery of 
the train, and Jamaica negro signalmen, having already 
cleared the road, notify us that we have a clear start. 
Our train glides slowly along the open street, past the 



that from Caledonia Harbour to the Gulf of San Miguel, so long 
advocated by me." Dr. Cullen states in the same letter that 
the Republic of Columbia has conceded the lands, and that the 
engineers of the company will at once commence operations. 
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hotels whei^ the black chambermaids are lolling over 
the Tcnudah. past the Jew slop-shops and the Yankee 
stores, past the stalls in the street at which are being 
ve'^ded tresh oimnges with their rinds still green^ and 
bottles of elaiet bottled in eTcry variety of bottle* 
To our right an^ the waters of Navy Bay. Behind 
us &r awaT are the sunlit waves of the Caribbean 
Sea : and in fiont of us, to be plunged into imme- 
diately, and rushed through with what speed the 
'' Goigona*' can command, are all the richly-green and 
luxuriant glories of the primeval tropical forest. We 
are on one of the most wondrous little railways in the 
world. 

'' That's so/'" observes an American friend on the 
other side of the car. '' Xo two ways about its being 
wondrous enough. A railroad not fifty miles long 
that charges you twenty-five dollars to see both ends 
of it is a pretty steep kind of a rail.^'* 

" But bear in mind, gentlemen, how much this 
railway cost to make/' observes another passenger. 
Not only in money, gentlemen, but in lives. I 



£( 



* Twenty-five dollars, or about five ponnds English moneys 
was the railwav fare across the IsthmnB by the steamer train. 
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have heard say that almost as many workmen died in 
making it as there are sleepers under the rails. Irish 
-workmen were tried, but they died oflF quickly. New 
Orleans^ niggers were tried, but they couldn^t stand 
the pressure. Coolies were brought over, and they 
can stand considerable, but even they caved in. The 
West Indian nigger was found to be the fellow to 
battle the climate best. We have to thank them and 
Colonel George M. Totten, the engineer, for this road 
to Panama.^^ 

We remark that it is a very good road, and 
that the engine seems to glide smoothly over the 
rails. Whereupon our communicative friend con- 
tinues : — 

*' Yes, gentlemen, all the sleepers on this road are 
made of lignum vitse. No wood but that will resist 
the boring worms. Lignum vitse, gentlemen, means 
wood of life, but you may count every sleeper as being 
the monument to a dead man. Even these telegraph- 
posts would rot in no time if they were made of wood. 
They look like stone, but they are all cast out of 
cemcnt.^^ 

We thank our informant for his explanations, and 
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look out at the open window to notice the wondrous 
scenery around us; the wealth of vegetation^ the 
goi^eous tints of waving leaves and tndling sterns^ 
the evergreen pahns with their bunches of ripe fruit, 
bright in colour as though each bunch were a cluster 
of rubies ; the mangrove bushes with their pendant 
boughs drooping down and taking root in the ground; 
the cedro trees towering up and thrusting out their 
strong branches, branch interlacing with branch, and 
one grasping the other as with the arm of a giant; 
palms whose pinnate leaves are nearly twenty feet in 
length — ^palms from under whose crowns hang down 
tassels of gold — palms around whose trunks entwine 
claspiug flowers of every conceivable hue and every 
exquisite tint. Nature seems to riot in prodigality of 
verdure. Here, where summer dwells for ever, where 
ceaseless sunshine steeps the whole scene with light 
and colour and glory, where the very air seems as full 
of life as it is of perfume, it is difficult to believe that 
miasma can have sway, or that to live here con- 
tinuously through the long simmier days could be 
unlike abiding in Paradise. One would think it to be 
the very luxury of living. 
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Listen ! we seem to hear the trees growing and the 
flowers openings just as we really do hear the palm 
nuts drop and the ripe bananas fall. The scarlet- 
breasted bird with the huge beak uttering that strange 
cry is the toucan ; the cooing sound which comes to 
our ear from the recesses of the forest is the call of the 
turtle-dove ; that singular whistle is the voice of the 
pretty black and golden turpialc; and that harsh 
scream proceeds from the throat of the green and 
crimson parrot. The tropical forest with all its rich- 
ness of colouring is rendered still more variegated with 
the plumage of bright birds and the gleaming wings 
of gaudily coloured butterflies. 

In less than half a mile from Aspinwall we left the 
island of Manzanilla^ and are now travelling over the 
mainland. We have passed Mount Hope, on which is 
the cemetery of those who perished in making the 
road on which we travel. The river just crossed was 
the Mindee. We notice tall bamboos floiirishing along 
its banks ; and, if we stopped to seek for them, we 
might find any number of alligators in its waters. 
Sometimes they crawl out and bask upon the rails on 
which we journey. If the '^ cow-catcher '^ in front of 
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the euginc fail to throw them off, a crushed alligator 
by the roadside will tell the story of the locomotive of 
modem civilization having penetrated to the haunts of 
creatures whose form is typical of the living things 
which inhabited an earlier earth. 

Seven miles from Aspinwall and we pass Gratun 
Station, with its large two-story timber building 
wherein reside the superintendent of this part of the 
line and his workmen. Those fifty or sixty huts built 
of cane and thatched with palm leaves constitute the 
native town of Gatun. To our right is the Chagres 
River. In its waters we may notice a niunber of 
dusky natives bathing; some of them are men and 
some young women. American ladies — and there arc 
some in the cars — please do not look out of the 
windows as wc pass by; the New Granadians have 
not your ideas of decency. There arc young girls 
standing on the river bank gazing at our train rushing 
past. Do they endeavour to conceal themselves? 
Not they. Yet the only dress they wear is that rich 
brown tint with which nature herself has clothed them, 
and the sun of the tropics dyed their dusky skins. 
There are older women with naked ^^ piccannies" 
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riding straddle-legged on their hips^ and there are 
children playing on the river's edge^ as amphibious in 
their childhood as are the alligators of which they 
have no fear. 

The " Grorgona^' is steaming away briskly. We cross 
the Rio Gatun by an iron truss girder bridge ninety- 
seven feet in span^ and plunge into a forest so dense 
that the trees seem matted together^ each being in- 
extricably bound to its neighbour with living cordage. 
Vines seem to rise everywhere from the ground — to 
rain down as it were from the very heights of the 
forest — ^to droop, to trail, to climb, to twine, to hang 
in rich festoons and wreathe into arabesque networks 
of intricate beauty, marrying tree to tree, wedding 
the mangrove to the palm, and the bread-fruit tree to 
the banana ; and clothing all with a rich embroidery 
of green and gold, in interminable profusion extend- 
ing deep and far through all the sleepy lotus 
land. 

We pass Lion Hill Station, and our conductor or 
guard points to some beautiful white flowers growing 
in the swamps by the road-side. We ask him the 
name, and he replies — 
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" That, gentlemen, is the Flor de Espiritu Santo, or 
the Holv Ghost flower/'* 

Wc TTonder at the name and make enquiries. A 
lady chances to have one of the flowers, and we 
examine it. Here is the origin of its Spanish designa- 
tion readily discernible within the flower itself. In 
the tulip-shaped cup of the flower is what appears to 
be an exquisitely modelled image of a snow-white 
dove, its head bent forward on its breast, its little bill 
tipped with a ruby tint, its wings folded gracefully, 
and its plumage of matchless purity. The plant is an 
Orchid, and the flower gives forth a delightful odour 
which perfumes the railway carriage, causing our 
passengers to praise its fragrance as much as they do 
the extreme beauty of its marvellous formation. 

Merrily we rattle over the rails. This station is 
called ^^ Ahorca Lagarto,'' which we know to mean 
something about hanging a lizard, but what lizard was 
hanged, or where the lizard is hanging, or why any 
lizard should be hanged at all, is more than any one 
of our merry company can explain. Here we arc at 



* So called by the Spaniards. It is known to botanists as 
the Feristera data. 
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'^ Stephen^s Tree,^^ a wondrous sample of tropical 
luxuriance. It is a cedro tree^ at least one hundred 
feet liigh. Vines trail up its trunk in clustering 
beauty and drape themselves in curtains^ garlands^ 
and TTreaths of pendant verdure over the roofs of our 
carriages. Close to the roots of the great tree grow- 
some sensitive plants^ which, sentient to the vibration 
caused by the engine, curl their leaves as we glide 
past. A little farther and we pass the cottage where 
Stephens, the explorer of Central America, once lived.. 
A few miles more and we are at Frijoli Station, where 
the natural wonders of the region we are traversing 
most abound. The flowers on our left are passion- 
flowers, the birds flying round are orioles or hanging 
birds. Hereabout are boa constrictors and tarantulas, 
monkeys, opossums, ant-eaters, iguanas, cougars, and 
tiger-cats. The proprietor of a menagerie might 
stock his exhibition here in the course of a few days ; 
and if desirous to experiment, might have himself 
bitten by centipedes, scorpions, mosquitoes, sandflies, 
and jiggers all within the time that might elapse 
between his breakfast and his dinner. 

Again the Chagres River. The bridge by which 
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The brown-skined gentlemen who live hereabouts go out 

to catch them with a cane and a long pole. When 

they see one asleep they tickle the point of his tail 

very gently with the cane so as not to wake him. The 

alligator feels it, and turns his tail away from the 

tickle. Then they tickle it a little more, and it turns 

it further away, curving it sorter round, as you sec. 

They go on tickling, and the critter goes on bending 

round his tail till he gets it right opposite his mouth. 

Then they give it a hard tickle. The critter wakes, 

opens its mouth, snaps at its own tail, gets the point 

of it between its jaws, and the hooked spine driven 

clean into its palate. It has just made itself into a 

ring, you see, and can't help its tail out again. The 

natives have tickled it enough. All theyVe got to 

do is to put the long pole through the ring the critter 

has made itself into, hoist the two ends of the pole on 

their shoulders, take the critter home and kill it 

•quietly. It's a scientific sort of way of catching 

them, madam, but it's very satisfactory." 

We accept the explanation cum grano. The lady 
looks a little sceptical. While some of the passengers 
are laughing, the train stops at Matachin. TravelliDg 
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is apt to engender thirst. A natiye of New Granada 
lias here established a refireshment-station. Let ns 
dismount and regale onrselves with English beer, 
French claret, ''dulces/' oranges, monkey-apples, 
goava or wild mangos. Here is a buffet in the tropics, 
and here are fruits not easily to be found elsewhere. 
Grentlemen, what will you take for refireshment? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PANAMA THE LAOCOON AT SANTA-FE DE BOGOTA. 

A ^ 7HEN the valiant Spaniard of old time stood 
on the mountain-top from which he ob- 
tained a view of both the great oceans of the globe, 
and when he reflected that^ since the beginning of this 
world, he was the first white man who had beheld 
those two oceans at almost a single glance, his sensa- 
tions must have been joyous and his appreciation of 
his own fierce spirit of adventure most intense. 

It was something for that plucky Spaniard to stand 



(( 



Silent upon a peak in Darien," 



where fellow white man had never stood before, some-^ 
thing to look back at the waves of the old Atlantic 
which washed the shores of his home, and something 
to catch the first glimpse of the waters of that New 
Pacific, flowing westward he knew not where. 

u 7, • 
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Not quite so picturesque must have been the position 
of Vasco Nunez de Balboa^ when perceiving the Pacific 
rolling beneath him^ and believing himself to be the 
discoverer of the new ocean, he rushed down to iti 
shores, ran up to his neck in the water^ and striking 
the waves with his sword, claimed them as being the 
property of Spanish majesty and the exclusive water- 
privilege of the Spanish crown. 

We will not do as Nunez de Balboa did ; but, as 
wc are approaching the highest point of the railway— 
" the Summit,^^ as it is called, we are as anxious as 
Nunez was to catch a peep at the Pacific — The ^^ Gror- 
gona ^^ is puffing and snorting. Empire Station has been 
passed. When we arrive at Culebra, or " the Snake," 
wc shall be higher up in Central America than at 
any other point of the present journey. 

Very grand is the scenery around us. Tall forests 
and lofty mountains. Our road winds round the side 
of a great cliff of basalt, with columnar crystals pro- 
jecting from the rock. Each crystal being from ten 
to twelve feet in length and three or four feet iu cir- 
cumference. Here is a structure like to that of the caves 
of Staffa, or the Giants' Causeway^ on the height of an 
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extension of the Andes. A few miles more and we arc 
at Faraiso or " Paradise ^^ Station. Still a few more, and 
having passed the Rio Grande, the city of Panama 
opens to our view. Beyond it, glowing brightly in 
the sheen of the tropical sun, are the placid waters of 
the Pacific. 

Are we in America ? There is nothing about the 
appearance of Panama which reminds us of any city 
in the United States, nor even of poor little Aspinwall 
at the other end of the rail. The towns and cities we 
have seen lately have all been new, but Panama takes 
its lustre from the touch of time. Its great buildings, 
never wholly completed, were built in the days of early 
• Spanish rule. The towers of the cathedral, the red- 
tiled roo& of the houses, the crumbling walls and 
turrets of the ancient fortifications, the high volcanic 
mountain rising up behind the city, and the peaceful 
waters of the great ocean, studded with islands, and 
alive with canoes floating over it and pelicans flying 
above it, make up a picture which would cause a 
landscape painter to feel happy with himself and all 
the world. This little shed covered with corrugated 
iron is the terminus of the railway. We have a few 
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hours to spare for a stroll into Panama itself^ and if 
nve nse our time well we can see as much of a Spanish 
city of the past as we shall care to look at now in the 
days of its decay and unwholesome sanitary condi- 
tion. 

" Be careful^ gentlemen/' advises a railway official 
on the platform. '^ Ton may go into the town ; but 
the small-pox is about and they are dying at the rate 
of twenty a-day.^' 

We have been a little too far to be frightened 
easily^ and thanking the official of the Ferro CarrU, 
proceed on our way. There is one of us at least who 
has been in Panama before. 

A guard of honour is drawn up on the platform. 
We pass the soldiers respectfiilly. They are part of 
the army of the Bepublic of New Granada^ and are 
clothed in blue jackets and white trousers. Their 
faces are those of negroes and their fixed bayonets are 
not over-bright. We appreciate their services and 
walk on. 

Though the sunshine is warm enough^ the coloring 
of all objects in Panama is warmer still. The tints of 
walls and roofs^ houses and churches are all red and 
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brown. As a relief to the general warmth the spires 
of the cathedral are of a cool grey. We enter the 
town by taking the course of the dilapidated walls 
alongside the bay ; find the streets to be very narrow 
and the houses to be in most part built of adobe or 
sun-dried brick. 

There is just time to run out to the ruins of the 
Church of St. FeKpe, which have reminded some 
travellers of the Baths of Caracalla. The nave has 
become a natural hot-house of tropical plants^ and the 
wild vines haug in curtains, fringes, and lace-work 
from the arches down to the floor. We wish we had 
that old church nearer home that we might ramble to 
it often. 

Here is the " Hotel Europe/' and here the " Aspin- 
wall Hotel.'' We seek the latter to ask for a cool 
drink. Before us there is a splendid old wall for the dis- 
play of a poster, and we think that we should like to 
see a poster pasted thereon. In our pocket is one of 
Artemus Ward's bills. With a little trouble we find 
a man who will put it up ; and in the course of ten 
minutes " Artemus Ward will speak a piece/^ is an 
announcement on the walls of Panama. The natives 
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stare at it in wonder. The American residents look^ 
langh^ and make enquiries. We know that Artemus- 
Ward will not ''speak a piece'' in that rainous^ eflFete, 
and ahnost lifeless city; but it will amuse him when 
he comes along by the steamer train in two weeks, 
hence, should he chance to find the bill still upon the- 
wall, and his name known in the ancient capital of 
the Isthmus. 

When the poster has been &stened up^ we return to* 
the hotel. * One of our fellow passengers who wears a- 
slouch hat and has diamond rings on his fingers^ 
and a diamond cluster for a breast-pin^ quietljr 
asks : — 

" Are you connected with that show ?" 

We reply in the aflSrmative. 

" Circus, I guess ?" 

" No, not a circus.*' 

" Magic-lantern or tableaux vivants ?" 

" Neither." 

" Maybe it's a parlour entertaiimient ?" 

We answer that we are not inclined to regard it as- 
an entertainment of that class. 

"Then it's no use in these parts," rejoins our 
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acquaintance. " I have done my show all over these 
towns and they are picayune every one of them/^ 

We ask what his show is^ and are informed that it 
consists of athletic performances and illustrations of 
ancient statues ; that our performer^s name is Professor 
Riley — ^but he is not acquainted with the well-known 
Professor Risley, though from the similarity of the 
name we half suspect that he wishes to be occasionally 
mistaken for him ; and^ that having been across to the 
"West Indies^ he is now going on a professional trip 
to revisit some of the South American towns. He 
strolls with us back to the terminus, and while we 
wait for the boat to convey us to the steamer Golden 
Age, Professor Riley relates a few of his experiences. 

We remark to the Professor, that if all the town* 
hereabouts are like Panama they must be very dreary, 
and we ask him what sort of a place the capital of 
New Granada is, and whether a show would be likely 
to prosper in Santa Fe de Bogota. 

" Bogota V he shrieks in derision. " Don^t make 
a pitch there with anything. Nary Bogota. They 
had me there once. That^s where I nearly got mur- 
dered for doing the Lakune" 
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Not understanding irhat the Professor means^ we 
ask liim what a Lakune is. He answers thus to our 
enquiry: — 

^^ The Lakune is the old man with his two sons a 
fightin' the sarpints. It's one of the ancient classic 
statoos/' 

A suspicion steals over us that our informant refers 
to the Laocoon ; and as the boat is not yet in sight 
we desire to know what the Laocoon could possibly 
have to do with causing a man to be nearly murdered 
in Bogota. So we light up a cigar while the Pro- 
fessor proceeds with his story. 

" My entertainment is the most elegant one they've 
had in these parts. It's a little one-horse perhaps^ but 
it would not pay if it warn't. There's myself, my 
son, his wife and her brother. My son's wife can play 
half a dozen instruments, and can make a whole band 
out of a piano and a guitar. She used to do a little 
dancing, but she broke her leg falling off a mule 
goin' over the mountains in Chili, so she's nothing on 
the dancing now. Her brother is as good as I used 
to be on the horizontal bar, and can take a flying leap 
with any mau in the profession. My son and I give 
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the best parlour entertainment out. There ain't a 
man goin' can beat me at balancing, and my youngster 
is as strong in the muscle as a bunch of Herculeses. 
When we do the statoos, there's neither of us ever 
wink an eye, or stir a hair. Firm as a rock, sir ; 
solid as a bit of iron. Feel that, sir — feel it. That's 
the stuff for statoos." 

The Professor holds up one of his legs and invites 
us to feel the muscles of his calf. With the intention 
of shewing that no impression can be made upon the 
muscular development of that part of his body, he 
punches his calf with the knuckles of his closed hand, 
and applies similar treatment to other parts. We ask 
him for a programme of his performances and receive 
his reply. 

'' In three parts, sir. With our talent we can give 
variety. The parlour entertainment and the tumbling 
come last, the statoos first, and in between my son 
plays the concertina, and his brother-in-law does the 
licking the red-hot iron business. There's nothing 
can stand against so much talent. You've heard of 
Madame Anna Bishop, I guess ? Well, she and her 
concert party came to Quito on the same night I was 
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playing there. Quito is a good city for a pitchy but 
not for two shows at the same time. Madame Anna 
Bishop gave her concert, and we gave our entertain- 
ment. We beat her, sir — ^beat her hollow. She sang 
songs in about ten languages, and had a strong concert 
party ; but bless you ! in these South American places 
people like to see more than to hear. So we did a 
parade in the daytime, and in the evening my daughter- 
in-laVs brother juggled some cannon balls red-hot. 
Talent did it, sir. Quito turned up trumps that 
night.'' 

We remind the Professor that he has not yet told 
us the story of the Laocoon. He laughs, and plays 
with the diamond rings on his coarse fingers while he 
narrates his story. 

'^ Well, that was at Bogota. It's a roughish kind 
of a place, is Bogota. It's not quite a dead place, and 
it hasn't got much life in it. The farmers at some of 
the ranches round about are pretty rich, but the people 
haven't the money like they have in the cities further 
south. I guess it was a mistake to build Bogota for 
a capital up in the mountains. Capitals ought to be 
down by the sea. Then they get fresh air and grow. 
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That's what's made New York, and New Orleans, and 
Valparaiso." 

We interrupt the Professor by remarking to him 
that the sea has not made much out of Panama. We 
point to its crumbling walls, and then across the railway 
station to where glimmers the Pacific — 

" Thick set with agate and the azure sheen 
Of Turkis bine and emerald green." 

Whereupon the Professor screws his diamond rings 
around his fingers and remarks — 

" This here ought to be a city, and I guess it will 
be when Uncle Sam gets hold of it. But Bogota will 
never amount to much. The whole country round 
about would only make a big rancheria for Uncle Sam 
to let out in ranches. I gave them a good show in 
Bogota, and the Lakune is just one of the best things 
we do. We've got a property sarpint we carry with 
us. It's very long, elegantly painted, and has a head 
to it that would deceive a sarpint itself. It's made 
out of brass. I had it cast for the purpose. When 
my son and his brother-in-law and I get that sarpint 
twisted round us, and I am made up for the statoo, 
and hold the sarpint's head up high in my right hand. 
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and press it so as to make its forked tongue go in and 
out, it's a show, sir, that can't be beaten. Ifs the 
Lakune to the life, just as natural as ever it was seen 
by anyone/' 

'^ But was it so appreciated in Santa Fe de Bogota?'^ 
we ask. 

'' That's what I'm coming to. We'd got the right 
pitch in Bogota. Our fixin's were all complete. It 
was one of their fSte days, and I'd booked the Alcalde 
and all the Ayuntamiento to come and see our show. 
The house was good — very good for Bogota. The 
statoos came first — ^they were all classic and good. 
New lamps too, to light them up. We gave them 
Hector and Andromash, and Ajax defying the thunder 
and lightning, Herculeses labours, Apollo playing on 
his little harp, the Greek fellow throwing the ball in the 
bowling alley, Virginus sticking his daughter — attitude 
one, two, and three, and then we came to the Lakune. 
Everything had gone oflF right enough up to then. 
The statoos had all been done smart — ^right up to the 
handle, and the Lakime was to finish the first part of 
our entertainment. Now, how was I to know about 
a priest having been killed by a boa constructor ?" 
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"We are surprised at the sudden manner in which 
the Professor asks a singular question^ and mildly 
suggest to him that we are in a state of fog about the 
priest and the ''boa constructor/^ not exactly com- 
prehending their relation to the story of the Laocoon. 
'' There's where it was/' he continued, rolling up a 
new cigarette as he speaks. ^'There's where it was. 
What did I know about the priest and his big sarpint? 
Why didn't the Alcalde send to me and let me know? 
Why didn't he tell me ? I told him the Lakune was 
part of our show. It was his business to have said 
' Don't do it !' How was I to know his brother had 
been killed by a boa-constructor ?" 

'' And was that the difficulty ?" we ask. 
'' Of course it was/' continues the Professor. 
'' They've got biggish-sized sarpints in this country. 
They call them boa-constructors — that is, the people 
don't, but the travellers do. I don't think they 
are. But quien sabe ? [who knows ?] as they say 
hereabouts. The priest had been a good old man, 
and was one of the Alcalde's brothers. He had 
gone out in the country to see a poor fellow who was 
dyings and he chanced to fall in the way of a big 
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&e wa» finmd dnd^ wjA. Htm sarpint 
cvisGed cofixmi hfnu. Xow de mniTnt car curtain 
dicw asder and sbawed as dain^ die Laknne^ the 
idioGt thcHxgbc we were imrtpaqinpg ik poor priest. 
We had. made t&e azmooneeineiEfc tiuoogh tlie Gnrtain 
tiiac we wexe afaoiic to ^uxw tibe Lakone and the 
surpintsiy bpmg a copy ficooa tibe antiqiie; bat thqr 
didn^t kii0w anxdiin^ aboot antiqmSy and were as 
ignorant of tiie Lakone aa a dead jackass woold be. 
Soon. a» die cmrtain. opened, and tfacr got si^t of ns^ 
widi me holding up the head ^l the sarpint and 
Tw^Vrngr dic ^ling tonguc woik, there was an outcry 
of ' Cmidado ! additdo I ao km^^ cnMrm aqmi I ' whidi 
means in thdr lingo, ' Look oat, we don't want no 
snakes here V And there was a rush at as all at 
once. The Alcalde spoke to his men, and two fellows 
drew their swords apon as: we didn't know whether 
they wanted to kill as (»r to take as into castody, so 
we unwound our big sarpint quickly, and holding it 
tight by the tail, swung the brass head around us to 
keep off the crowd. Some of the Bogota roughs had 
got their machetas with them, what they use to cut 
wood with^ and they made at us, howling like a pack 
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of Coyote wolves. ' Hold on, Tom, to the traps !^ I 
cried out to my son ; ^ hold on, and let me sling the 
sarpint/ And I did sling it — you bet. I slung it 
round and round and round so fast they couldn't see 
which way it was a comin', and I guess them who 
got a knock from the brass head knew what sort of a 
boa-constructor Fd got.'' 

And you escaped safely ?" we ask. 

Just with a few scratches, and a smash up of 
some of my traps. But I tell you what, they don't 
see Professor Riley in that city again. No, sir ! Not 
if I know it will they ever have another Lakime in 
Bogota." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

POKER AND EUCHRE ON THE PACIFIC. 

A FLOAT on the Pacific Our steamer is the 
Golden Age^ whereof Captain Lapidge is com- 
mander. The tender has taken ns o£F to her late in 
the afternoon. We pace the hurricane deck^ and 
glance back at the picturesque town we have just 
left. 

Though the Golden Age does not sail till midnight^ 
we feel that it is much better to be on board her 
and to lounge about her clean and spacious decks^ 
than to saunter in the streets of close^ unpleasant- 
smelling and unwholesome Panama. Even the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of the city is so wanting in stir 
and bustle as to suggest oppressively the idea of death. 
It has none of the characteristics of the chief streets 
of other cities of the same great continent^ and is no 
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more like the Calle Victoria of Valparaiso, or the Rua 
Direita of Bio de Janeiro, than it resembles the 
Broadway of New York, Canal Street, New Orleans, 
or Montgomery Street, San Francisco. But under 
the enchantment of distance Panama is fair and 
fascinating ; looking at it as we do now, steeped in 
sunlight, sleeping at the foot of a mountain, with 
palm-trees listlessly waving their large green fronds 
over ruined wall and quaint red-tiled roof, and the 
ripples of the peaceful ocean of the world breaking 
gently on the almost noiseless shores. 

By the light of an unclouded moon, the brilliancy 
of which seems unusual, we steam out of the Bay of 
Panama at midnight, past islands rich with tropical 
foliage, and rocks covered with valuable deposits of 
guano. We are told that this is the island of Taboga, 
on which are the workshops of the company owning 
the English line of South American steamers, and that 
that is the island of Taboguilla, the name of which 
means " little Taboga.^^ That, here on one island 
may be seen the lava of an extinct volcano, and that 
on another are the gi'aves of the foreign wanderers 
who have died in Panama, and found on a little island 

X 2 
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in the Pacific peace at last . and rest from all ad- 
venture. 

We retire late but rise early with what one of our 
companions phrases as '' a noble appetite'^ for break- 
fast. After breakfast we take a tour of inspectioa 
along the hiirricane deck, which^ high up as it is above 
the main-deck of the steamer^ is sought by all who 
are not afraid of fresh air^ and who are desirous of 
looking at the magnificent scenery^ the island of Quibo^ 
the promontory of Veraguas, and the distant moan* 
tains of Costa Bica. On board the Golden Age we 
meet most of our fellow-voyagers by the North Star. 
Some who came with us from New York as far as 
Panama have deserted our company to find their way 
to one or other of the South American cities, and 
some have remained behind in New Granada ; but ta 
make up for the loss, we have acquired others who 
have come up from the South to join us, and who, 
like ourselves, are going in search of dollars to the 
golden land. 

Seated on an American rocking-chair, a book on 
her lap, and her long fingers intertwined, sits the lady 
who is a lecturer on spiritualism. She will persist in 
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showing those large white teeth, sunning them, as she 
is doing now, in the sunshine of the tropics, and talk- 
ing meanwhile to a gentleman who, we are told, is a 
very rich government contractor. We notice that she 
has a habit of engaging in conversation with the 
richest and the oldest of the male passengers, and we 
presume the habit to be part of her business in con- 
nexion with her show of rapping-tables, ^^ mediums,^' 
and *' spirit-circles/' We regard those teeth in the 
light of advertising posters, and if we are mistaken 
we beg most sincerely to apologize. 

Here, pacing slowly up and down the deck in 
abstracted mood, and talking in a low tone to him- 
self, is our friend from Philadelphia, who is going out 
to California to start a theatre and produce his own 
hitherto-rejected plays. We suggest to him that as 
there appeared to be no theatre open in Panama, he 
might have made a start there, and might have easily 
obtained a small company from New Orleans or else- 
where. He smiles, and with a knowing look replies : — 
'^ Not for the child from afar.^^ 
We appreciate his good sense and join him in his 
promenade. 
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Day after day we steam along towards the Gulf of 
Telmantepec. Twelve days from New York, and we 
are off the coffee-tree plantations of Costa Biea. Three 
days more, and away in the distance we catch a glimpse 
of Nicaragua. Sunday arrives ; and as we happen to 
have among our passengers the Rev. Mr. Lee, an 
Episcopal clergyman, he is called upon to conduct 
religious services on deck under the awning. Then, 
just as we are about to sit down to dinner on Sunday, 
the steam-whistle gives forth a discordant screech, the 
cry of ^^ Fire '^ is heard, and everyone springing to his 
feet, hastens for the deck. Strangely enough, the 
ladies do not scream, nor manifest any serious alarm. 
When we get upstairs we find that the sailors have 
already taken up their positions, the hose being rapidly 
uncoiled from out of the place in which it was stowed, 
the water-buckets being handed out, the engines stopped 
and the steam-pumps going, the officers issuing orders 
which are instantly obeyed, the boats about to be 
lowered, ourselves taken in charge and assigned to the 
care of so many of the ship's company, the steam- 
whistle still screeching, but no symptom visible of the 
ship being actually on fire — no smoke, no flame, no 
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burning odour^ no crackling of wood in process of 
combustion. Then do we learn, though we in part 
suspected it before^ that the alarm is a false one^ 
simply intended as a rehearsal, to teach everyone what 
to do in case of real calamity, and to see that all the 
ship's officers thoroughly understand their duty in the 
event of emergency. Once again during the voyage a 
similar false alarm is raised, but at night instead of 
mid-day. The calm and collected behaviour of the 
lady-passengers is fully explained when we learn that 
they have been previously forewarned and cautioned by 
the stewardesses, and that many of our female voyagers 
are old travellers on the Pacific. 

Sixteen days from New York and we are off the 
coast of Mexico. There is no wind, the weather is 
intensely hot, the ocean is one huge glittering sheet of 
smooth glass, the sun seems to have acquired an extra 
supply of heat, and the Mexican mountains look un- 
comfortably red and fiery. Our latitude is 15° 53' N., 
and our ice is a quarter of a dollar a plate, with a 
decided tendency to become a plateful of water in a 
very few minutes after we have purchased it. With a 
plate of ice, a bottle of claret and a few green oranges 
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still in stock from among those we bought at Panama, 
existence is made comparatively easy ; but how fares 
it with the poor fellows of whom we catch occasional 
glimpses down in the engine-room below ? Even on 
deck the weather is too warm for the passengers to 
take exercise during the daytime. But down among 
the furnaces the temperature must be almost unen- 
durable, yet there we see the stokers busily at work, 
opening the door of one furnace after another^ shovel- 
ling coals into the red-hot iron receptacles^ the fire 
lighting up their faces with a fiendish glow and the 
perspiration pouring down their cheeks as if each man 
were becoming metamorphosed into a fountain. Pre- 
sently, one poor man is brought up and laid on the 
deck. The heat below has been too much for him^ and 
he has fainted. As he recovers we tender him plates 
of ice, whisky cocktails^ and jugs of claret. After- 
wards we learn that he is not used to the stoking 
business ; that he is a ^^ stow-away '^ who smuggled 
himself on board at Panama^ having no money with 
which to pay his pass.age. When discovered, he had 
been ordered down to the furnaces to assist in feeding 
the fires. Were he a strong man he might be .left to 
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do the duties assigned to him^ but he is thin^ weak^ 
and bears in his countenance the signs of having 
suffered mentally and physically at no very remote 
period. A showman now comes to his aid. The 
violoncellist who is travelling his instrument in the 
case which is to be his coflBn, and to whom we have 
already referred, steps forward and proposes that we 
open a subscription, at once to pay the passage of the 
'^ stow-away/^ Five dollars is the amount which the 
violoncellist himself contributes. In half an hour the 
whole fare is collected, counted out to the clerk on 
board and a ticket for the voyage handed to the penni- 
less man, that he may not go down again among the 
furnaces. When your violoncello- case becomes your 
coffin, as you wish it one day to be, may you sleep 
peacefully in it, good and kindly violoncellist! 

Strolling round the deck as the day wanes and the 
atmosphere becomes cooler, we notice that many of 
our fellow-passengers are busily engaged in card-play- 
ing. Nothing seems to relieve the tedium of a 
long voyage more effectually with those who are ac- 
customed to excitement than a little gambling. Your 
Califomian adventurers are not all of the reading class. 
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and many of them would much prefer the labour of 
washing a ton of gold-dust to that of reading a single 
book. Here and there on the steamer we see a man 
with a book in his hand^ but where there is one reader 
there are twenty card players. The lady who lectures 
on spiritualism always has her book on her lap. She 
has it just now. Not that she is reading it^ for whUe she 
suns her white teeth in the rich sunlight of the Pacific 
she is conversing learnedly with a passenger with whom 
we have not previously seen her in conversation. The 
poor man seems to be fascinated by her eloquence and 
will inevitably make one more purchaser of a ticket 
to her lectures in San Francisco. 

Here^ in almost the same spot on the deck which 
they have occupied every afternoon since we left 
Panama^ we see a young couple whom we have ascer- 
tained to be newly married. The lady is very pretty, 
the gentleman very like a man who never has, nor 
ever intends to do much hard work. For amusement 
they have brought with them a small mahogany box of 
circular form, inside which is a rotating wheel painted 
in rays of black and red. Around the periphery of 
the wheels are numerals. The box has a lid to it, and 
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in the lid is a small hole. Through this hole in the 
lid the lady drops a pea, causes the wheel to rotate^ 
and watches the number at which the pea rests. Then 
the husband performs a similar operation. They are 
playing to see which can soonest make the various 
turns amount to one hundred. When they have com- 
pleted the sum they will begin again, and when tired 
to-day will recommence to-morrow. They must have 
already spun that black-and-red wheel round four or 
five thousand times, and are likely to spin it four or 
five thousand more before they arrive at San Fran- 
cisco. We have our doubts whether they are playing 
for amusement only, or whether to solve some great 
problem of their future fortune. Whether in fact the 
man is not an American Protesilaus, revolving 

" The oracle upon the silent sea,*' 

and the lady a Laodamia of the present day bound 
for California. Not Mercury, but gold, leading Pro- 
tesilaus back to earth, and Laodamia not likely to be 
willing to go back to Hades with her husband, but to 
try the divorce-court in San Francisco or Sacramento. 
In quiet nooks and secluded comers of the deck 
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are groups of bearded men playing the neyer-tiring 
game of '' pc&er/' It is an open question whether 
the paddles or the screw of an American steamer would 
continue to revolve without some poker-playing on 
board the vessel. A pack of cards — a " deck ^' of 
cards as they phrase it across the Atlantic — would 
seem to be as indispensable to a steamer having the 
stars and stripes for its flag and sailing on western 
waters^ as the boilers which generate the steam^ or the 
machinery used for propulsion. And of all games 
played with cards, poker is the one in which your true 
western traveller finds his chief solace and his never- 
failing source of amusement. Tobacco is thought to 
be good to have ; whisky is regaraed as a very desir- 
able item, and brandy is by no means objectionable, 
but to the rough-and-ready passengers on board the 
steamer, especially those in the steerage a game 
of poker is better than all. Poker is preferable to 
breakfast, is almost a substitute for dinner, and is 
much superior to supper. Meals have their times and 
seasons, but poker is thought to be good always. It 
must have puzzled many an American to think how 
Robinson Crusoe got along without it. According to 
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a Califomian^s way of thinking, had Friday and Crusoe 
been able to play the game, and had they had a little 
Western training, they would never have tired of the 
island of Juan Fernandez. 

Your showman of the West is seldom one who can 
lay his hand upon his heart and solemnly assert 
that he never once played a game of poker. To pro- 
fess ignorance of a game so sublime, so important and 
so necessary to know, would be to render yourself 
despised in the eyes of the noble backwoodsman, the 
Mississippi trader, or the Californian adventurer. Yet 
common as it is in the western world, poker is a 
game of which very little is known in England. We 
may be pardoned, perhaps, for teaching the elements 
of it in a very few words. 

In playing common "Draw-poker'' five cards are 
dealt to each player. No trumps are turned up. 
Each player can then make a bet if he pleases. He 
looks at his hand. If he have four aces in it he has 
the strongest hand there can be, and having a cer- 
tainty cannot bet. Four cards of any kind constitute 
a strong hand. Next in value comes a flush. Then 
a " full/' which consists of three of one kind and a 
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pair; then three of a kind^ next in excellence two 
pairs^ and then one pair. Each player can^ after 
looking at his hand^ discard three cards and take three 
others firom the pack. The dealer then makes his 
bet^ say five dollars. His opponent can accept it or 
" raise it/' saying, " I see your five and raise it to 
fifty.'' K the dealer object to the raising, he simply 
throws up his cards and loses his five dollars. If he 
accepts his opponent's challenge and shows a winning 
hand, he gains fifty dollars. Poker is purely a betting 
game. There is no memory nor science required, but 
great daring combined with coolness and caution. Study 
your adversary's face, and guess his hand by his features. 
In other respects poker resembles our English game 
of Brag. 

There is another game of cards which our fellow- 
passengers are playing, and some of the lady passengers 
are joining in it. The name of it is Euchre. It is 
not purely a gambling game like poker, in which the 
player ^^ anteys-up" his quarter or half dollar ; but a 
very lively and very interesting mode of using a pack 
of cards for amusement, and purely American in its 
origin. In playing euchre all cards of a lower value 
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than seven are first discarded^ a two and a three being 
used to mark the five points which constitute the 
game. Five cards are dealt to each player, two at a 
time first, and then three. Trumps are then turned 
up. The value of the cards in euchre is not as in 
other games, for the most valuable card of all is the 
knave of trumps, which takes the name of the " right 
bower,^' while the next in value is the knave of the 
fiuit of the ^ame colour, which for the time being 
assumes the name of the 'Heft bower.^' The right 
and left bowers are superior in value to ace, king, and 
queen. In playing, making three tricks scores a 
point, making all the five tricks constitutes *^ a march,^^ 
and scores double. The game can be played with 
two, three, or four players. When only three play it 
is called ^' cut-throat euchre.^' In playing, the " elder 
hand,^' or first player, after studying his hand and 
finding that with it he cannot, as he thinks, take three 
tricks, either says " I pass,^^ or raps his knuckles on 
the table to express that he does so. But if he per- 
ceives that he has enough trumps in his hand to 
warrant him to believe that he can beat his opponent, 
he says " I order up,^^ when it becomes the duty of 
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liis opponent to discard a card^ face downwards^ and 
supply its place in his hand by the card which had 
been turned up for trumps. Should the player who 
'^ ordered up^' fail to make his three tricks he becomes 
'^ euchred/' and loses two points to his antagonist 
But^ supposing that in commencing to play he does 
not *^ order up/' but says '^ I pass,'' then the dealer 
has his choice of discarding and taking up the tramp 
card, or turning the trump card face downwards on 
the pack. The dealer having done that, his opponent 
can make the trumps as he pleases. For instance, if 
the elder hand perceives that he holds in his hand the 
knave of hearts, the knave of diamonds and the ten of 
hearts, he unhesitatingly says *^ make it hearts," and 
hearts at once becomes trumps though spades may 
have been trumps before. But, having made trumps, 
he must take care to win three tricks and score one 
point, else he will be euchred and his antagonist 
triumphantly score two instead of one. Should the 
elder hand decline to make the trumps and " pass'* 
again, it falls to the option of the dealer either to de- 
clare new trumps and stand the chance of being euchred, 
or to throw up his hand for the cards to be dealt again. 
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We are very well aware that we are not supposed 
to be writing an American edition of " Hoyle's Games/^ 
and we are equally as well aware that poor Artemus 
Ward knew very little of card-playing, but here are 
our fellow-passengers playing cards everywhere around 
us. The phrases made use of in playing poker and 
euchre are used more than once by Artemus in his 
writings^ and we Jiave never seen in any English work 
an explanation of either of the games. To the ear of 
him who has travelled far in the United States, and 
become familiar with the slang of the less cultivated 
classes, many phrases will recur, the exact meaning of 
which can only be understood by him who is acquainted 
with the games of old sledge, poker, and euchre. " 1^11 
euchre you,'^ " I pass,^' " That's my best bower,'' and 
*' Now then, antey-up," are common expressions, all 
of which owe their origin to American uses of a pack 
of cards. 

A Transatlantic humorist whose writings are par- 
tiaUy known in England, and who hides himself under 
the nom de plume of Josh Billings, expresses his 
opinions on the game of euchre in the following style. 
We copy his statements^ but not his mode of spelling: — 

VOL. I. Y 
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'^ This ill-bred gune is about twenty-aeren yean 
old. It was first discoyered by the deck-hands on a 
Lake Erie steamboat^ and banded doim l^ tbem to 
posterity in all its jnTenile beanty. It is generally 
played by fonr persons^ and owes much of its absorb- 
ingness to the fact that you can talk and drink and 
chew and cheat while the game is advancing. 

'^ I have seen it played on the Hudson Biyer Bail- 
road in the smoking cars with more immaculate skill 
than anywhere else. K you play there you will often 
hold a hand that will astonish you ; quite often four 
queens and a ten spot^ which will inflame you to bet 
seven or eight dollars that it is a good hand to play 
poker with; but you will be more astonished when 
you see the other fellow^s hand^ which invariably con- 
sists of four kings and a one spot. Euchre is a 
mulatto game^ and don^t compare to old sledge in 
majesty any more than the game of pin does to a 
square church raffle. I never play euchre. I never 
would learn how, out of principle. I was originally 
•created close to the Connecticut line in New England, 
where the game of seven-up, or old sledge, was bom 
and exists now in all its pristine virginity. I play 
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old sledge to this day in its native fierceness. But I 
wont play any game^ if I know my character, where a 
jack will take an ace and a ten spot wont count a 
game. I wont play no such kind of game out of 
respect to old Connecticut, my native state/' 

With all due respect to Mr. Josh Billings, it is as 
doubtful whether the game of euchre originated on a 
Lake Erie steamboat, as that the game of old sledge 
had its birthplace in Connecticut, but where games 
did originate is really matter for very curious inquiry. 
The spelling of the word " euchre'' oflfers an etymolo- 
igical puzzle ; and where was the game of Besique first 
invented ? Five or six years ago it was advertised in 
:a shop window in Broadway, New York, as a game 
just imported from France, while in the shop- windows 
of London it is announced at the present moment as 
the " new American game." We believe that there is 
no statue of Columbus in the United States, but 
there will be one some day. Should Americans wish 
to put up a statue out West to the memory of the 
discoverer of poker or of euchre, where will they find 
the portrait from which to make the model ? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

COFFEE-TRAYS AND CIGAR-CASES IN MEXICO— 
THE SHOWMAN AT ACAPULCO. 

A N hour past midnight. Sixteen days' travel firoia 
New York and wc are in Mexico. 
No glimpse of the Pacific can be obtained. We are 
in a land-locked harbour. At anchor in a cosy little 
bay^ round which rise dark mountains^ and over which, 
wc discern one little patch of sky and a few groups of 
stars. There is no breeze^ no movement in the air. 
Wc seem to be at the bottom of a huge pit where the 
heat is sufifocating. Looking over the sides of the 
vessel we perceive troops of dusky demons^ each carry- 
ing a torch. Other demons with torches are coming 
off to us in boats^ which glide silently over the black 
water. More demons seem to be dancing on the 
shore in the distance. The atmosphere is full of a 
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sickening odour of cocoa-nut oil, the heat is that of a 
furnace, and the scene is weird enough for any witch- 
drama or grand hobgoblin spectacle. The red light 
from the demons^ torches falls upon the face of the 
lady lecturer on spiritualism, and her teeth are no 
longer white but have a sanguinolent hue. Can it 
be she who has called up the dusky forms which hover 
-everywhere around? 

The place is Acapulco, and yonder in the darkness 
is the old Mexican town, founded by the Spaniards in 
their days of conquest on the Pacific. We shall see 
it when morning breaks, and we shall have a chance 
of landing. Meanwhile let us glance at the scene 
around us. 

Watch the demons with the flambeaux ! They are 
^coming close to us. Some of them are about to scale 
the sides of our ship. As they come close to us we 
perceive that they are not demoniac but simply natives 
-of the place, very dark in colour, wearing scarcely 
any attire, some having a shirt on and others not, but 
nearly all of them carrying a piece of lighted sugar- 
cane, which, as it bums, throws a lurid light over sur- 
irounding objects. Some of the dark figures are 
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engaged propelling towards us heavy barges on which 
are stacked up little bags of coal, ^e want 250 tons, 
the captain says. We ask if it is Mexican coal, and 
find that it has been brought from Pennsylvania, and 
made the voyage round Cape Horn. It has been 
shovelled into the bags by women. We want fresh 
water also, and here are more dusky Mexicans ap- 
proaching us with another barge. When they come 
up close with us they screw a hose to the side of our 
vessel, and pump away in the glare of the torchlight. 
We survey the strange scene with a showman's eye, 
and think as we look upon it that if we could only 
transfer it to the stage of Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden, in an appropriate drama by Boucicault, Wilkie 
Collins, Halliday, or Watts Phillips, we know how 
many people would pay to the pit every night for the 
first two months of the run of the piece. 

Day breaks about half-past five. We have slept 
an hour, and awake to find the scene thoroughly trans- 
formed. The dark water of the bay has become bright 
and sparkling, and is beating on a sandy beach. The 
black hills have become covered with verdure and the 
patch of sky overhead is blue and cloudless. Rows of 
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cocoa-nut palms are growing close down to the waters*' 
edge. Acapnlco is peeping out behind a rocky point. 
There are high hills behind us, one with an old fort 
on the top, and there are high hills in front of us, on 
the summit of one of which are the ruins of a battery ,^ 
lately shattered by a French vessel of war. We ga 
on shore early in a small boat, which has a flat oblong 
canvass awning to it supported by upright rods. 
Kffcy cents is the charge for our boat-ride. With a 
good appetite we step on shore to breakfast in Mexico. 
In Mexico ! Shall we see any traces of G-autemozin, 
Montezuma, or Hernando Cortez ? Shall we have a 
peep at any ruins of a pyramid like to those of Cholula, 
or any palace like to that of Chapultepec ? Nothing 
of the kind here in Acapulco. Ancient as it is, it 
wears no aspect of past grandeur. It is Mexico away 
out on the Pacific. A diflferent sort of thing to the 
Mexico we have seen in days past on the tableland 
of the interior. The houses are mostly one story high 
and are built of '^ adobe,** or mud shaped into bricks 
and dried in the sun. To the right on entering the 
town is " The American Hotel ** — a very sorry affair. 
The landlady stands at the door and invites us to take 
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a cup of coffee and some cake for twenty-five cents. 
We decline with thanks; bnt purchase a pine- apple 
for a real, or sixpence, and leisurely eat it as we ramble 
through the town. 

Acapulco is a well-laid out city. The names of 
the streets are painted up legibly, and we have no 
difficulty in finding our way about. We ramble up 
the CaUe San Diego, thence into the Calle San 
Francisco, and on through the Calle del Correo and the 
Calle Nueva. Presently we find ourselves in a market- 
place forming an open square, having an old church 
in the middle of it and a well in firont of the church. 
Men and women are squatting on the ground selling 
oranges, beans, pumpkin seeds, cocoa nibs for making 
drinkable cocoa, unpurified sugar, candles, fish, and 
meat. The meat presents a most impleasant appear- 
ance, consisting for the most part of long strips which 
seem to have been torn asunder rather than cut, and to 
have been dried in the sun. There are large lumps of 
offal for sale, and some legs of pork are being chopped 
into small pieces on great stones by very imcleanly 
looking female butchers. Close at hand, on the 
towers of the church, are perched large ugly, black 
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turkey -buzzards, waiting in their capacity of scavengers 
for the carrion which will fall to their share. 

There are two hotels ; at either of which we are 
told that we can procure a good breakfast for the 
small cost of a dollar, and at both of which English 
is spoken. We look in first at the Louisiana, and not 
liking that, pass on to the El Dorado. Our breakfast 
consists of stewed chicken, fried eggs, fried bananas, 
raw tomatoes, and coffee. We are waited on by a 
woman of unprepossessing appearance, being thin and 
bony, having very little hair on her head and wearing 
a pair of greasy old black trousers as if she were a 
man. We are told that she is the wife of the pro- 
prietor. The husband waddles towards us with a 
billiard cue in his hand. He is very stout, very 
greasy, and very bluff in his demeanour. We ask him 
if he is an American. 

" I scorn the name,^^ is his reply. " I am a Se- 
cessher. That^s what I am. I^m for the South right 
through me, down to the heel. I reckon thars not 
a drop of Yankee blood to be found in my veins. Not 
the smell of a drop. You see that billiard table thar. 
Captain Semmes, who is scaring the Yanks with his 
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Alabama^ used to play billiards on that when he war 
in the United States navy, and his- ship lay here. 
Here in this room war whar he told me he war off 
to fight for the South. I reckon he^ll chaw up every 
ship the Yanks have got before long/' 

Having finished breakfast and lighted a eigar^ we 
proposed to the landlord that he should take a glass of 
liquor with us, a proposal which he bluflBy accepts. 
"We wish to try a little pulque, as the fresh juice of the 
maguay is called, but are informed that it can be 
obtained in the interior of the country only. " You 
can have some muscal/^ says our landlord. Muscal 
we knew to be the fermented juice of the same plant, 
and having tasted it in times past, respectfully decline 
to renew our acquaintance with it. Our host recom- 
mends his brandy, and we try that while we lead him 
into a conversation relative to the political condition 
of this portion of Mexico. 

Acapulco is in the province of Guerrera, the pre- 
sent governor of which is Senor Juan Alvarez> whose 
name we see attached to certain decrees posted up here 
and there in the town. Later in the course of the 
morning we chance to see the Senor, and find him to 
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be a stout jolly-looking man, seeming more like a 
negro than a Spaniard or a Mexican, Liberal in bis 
politics, belonging to tbe Juarez party, and holding 
the rank of general in the Liberal army. We also 
learn that he is a gentleman of considerable intelligence, 
a pious Catholic, and a great patron of sport in the 
way of cock-fighting. We ask our landlord what he 
thinks of the General. His reply consists of a long 
whistle. We then ask him how he likes the French, 
and whether the French, having recently visited Aca- 
pulco and shelled it, he thinks it to be likely that 
they will come again. 

" They'll be here again in a month and stay for 
good, I hope,'' is his reply. " These fellows don't 
amount to anything. When the French came they 
behaved like gentlemen. They asked for water and 
cattle. They whar refiised, so they shelled the 
town. Very proper too. They did no harm to any 
house. Our soldiers worked the battery upon the hill 
pretty well, but they vamosed from the battery on the 
shore after the second shell war fired at them. They 
are no good, I tell you. They fight ! It isn't in 
their constitutions. The captain threw away his 
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sword and fled. Five people wliar all that were left 
in the city. All fled to the hills. French fellows 
whar gentlemen. Yes, sir-ree ! They committed no 
outrages. Here they came and here they sailed away 
again. They paid me for what they had, and I charged 
them double what I charge you.^' 

In the course of the morning we make the acquain- 
tance of the very courteous American Consul, Mr. Eley, 
and of an American of the name of Rector, who is 
going a hundred and fifty miles into the interior to fit 
up a cotton mill. Presently we drop upon a commu- 
nicative man from Ohio who has travelled all over 
Mexico, and who now owns a small store built of 
adobe, where he is engaged in the manufacture of 
cigars. He informs us that he pays three dollars per 
month for his store, and that his board costs him one 
dollar per day. With ordinary industry he contrives 
to earn four dollars per day, and appears pleased with 
his residence in Acapulco. Around him in his store, 
smoking cigars, are three or four Mexican tradesmen. 
The political state of affairs becomes the topic of con- 
versation, and the expression of opinion amounts 
simply to a strong protest against things as they are^ 
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and an earnest desire for a complete change. " Let us 
have Napoleon and General Forey, Maximilian^ the 
French, the United States, England, or even Spain; 
any would be better than the government we have/' 

'^ But you have a liberal ruler/' we observe in reply^ 
''On the wall of* the Adouana Maritima we noticed a 
picture this morning of your Mexican arms. An eagle is 
fighting with a serpent and has the neck of the serpent 
in its beak. Then there is the red cap of liberty 
emitting rays of sunlight, and the word ' Libertad' on 
it as large as possible. What more can you want ?'' 

'' Take a walk ten miles into the country and you'll 
find," is the answer we get. *' ' Liber tad ' means leave 
to rob. It means a knife at your throat and your 
purse in another fellow's pocket. That's what 
' Libertad ' means hereabouts. The sooner we get an 
end to it the better." 

The group of smokers in the cigar store and the 
landlord of the hotel are not the only parties to 
express to us a similar opinion in the course of our 
ramble. We begin to suspect that General Alvarez is 
not peculiarly gifted by nature for a ruler, especially 
when we learn that though Acapulco is the great 
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Mexican sea-port on the Pacific^ there is no highway 
leading from it to the interior, no coach road, no 
coaches, no waggons, no spring-carts, nor any drays. 
The ingenuity of the inhabitants has expended itself 
in getting as far as wheelbarrows and pack-mules. 
There arriving, it has come to a pause. Going on at 
the same cheerful rate, under the same enlightened 
government, there may be a railroad in the province 
of Guerrera in five hundred years hence. 

Strolling through the town we notice that the stores 
or shops have iron bars instead of glass windows ; that 
«ome of the stores are well stocked, and that the 
articles on sale chiefly consist of printed calicos which 
we will warrant came from Manchester, gaudily coloured 
pocket handkerchiefs, boots, shoes, combs, soap, and 
bottles of brandy. There is no attempt at tasteful dis- 
play of the goods, and no restriction with regard to 
variety. 

A walk up the Alameda, along a pleasant road 
shaded by large, branching, gnarled trees, brings us to 
the Fort, whither we have come to have a peep at the 
soldiers of the Republic. Nine of them are guarding 
the gate. Nine braver noble, stalwart, martial 
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defenders of "Libertad/^ The tallest is not more than 
five feet six ; all of them look as if fighting would be 
less congenial to them than cigar smoking, and they 
loll on the drawbridge, each with a modest droop of 
the head as though they were much disposed to meditate 
on the vanity of all Mexican afiairs. The soldiers of 
General Alvarez and of " Libertad^' are clothed in 
white shirts, and have no trousers. On the head of 
each is a black sombrero, and across the chest of each 
is a black strap, to which is attached the sheath of a 
bayonet. One of them is armed with a rusty musket. 
We ask to pass into the fort, but are refused admission, 
being told that sickness prevails inside. On the wall 
of the fort we notice a single cannon ; while in the 
bush and scrub outside the walls are four or five more 
cannon, and as many broken gun carriages reposing 
peacefully among the verdure, asserting the cause of 
^^ lAbertad^' in graceful tranquillity. 

We walk round the fort and turn down into a 
pretty valley wherein there are cottages thatched over 
with palm leaves, cocoa-nut palms shading the roof of 
each, and little gardens in which oleanders are in full 
bloom. Presently we find ourselves again in the 
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Calle Nueva^ a long straggling street with adobe huts 
on each side of it. We cross the Calle del Correo, 
and pass along the Calle San Francisco to the back of 
the old church. Here we fall in again with our firiend 
from Ohio^ and with the landlord of one of the 
American hotels. We have just seen what the martial 
element of Acapulco is like. There is an old priest 
passing into the churchy and we are prompted to make 
inquiries relative to the religious portion of the com- 
munity. 

'^ Have you a hard-working clergy in this part of 
the world ?'' we ask. 

*^ Well/^ replies our American acquaintance^ '' they 
are pretty good at chicken-disputes.^^ 

" What kind of argument or exercise is that ?'* we 
innocently inquire. 

'^ Why, I reckon it^s cock-fightin*. They go in 
well for cock-fightin\ We\e got some fine old 
priests out in the country parts, who own each of 
them a hundred or two of the finest cocks for fightin' 
you ever saw.'^ 

As we saunter with our companions across the plaza 
some bright-eyed Mexican girls advance towards us^ 
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and in the most polite manner make ns a present of 
some common steel or iron pins, each with a lump of 
«ealing-wax or piece of glass for a head to it. We 
wonder what the gift means, but are soon given to 
understand that the generous-hearted young ladies 
expect a present of money in return, and that 
Acapulco etiquette dictates that the amount of money 
•should be twice or thrice the value of the gift we have 
accepted. Whereupon we bless the generous hearts 
of all the young damsels who afterwards accost us, and 
nobly refuse to deprive them of any more wax-headed 
pins. It may not be etiquette for us to do so, but 
we have that within us which conquers etiquette. 

As we return to the hotel to refresh after the long 
ramble through the dusty little town, we suddenly re- 
member that we have not as yet posted up the name 
of Artemus Ward in Acapulco. We have a couple of 
bills with us, ready for the purpose, and producing one 
of them, request our friend from Ohio to oblige by 
having it displayed in some prominent part of the town. 

*' Entertainments are no use here,^' says the kindly 
cigar-maker. " A game of monti or a good chicken 
battle is all these fellows care about.^^ 

VOL. I. z 
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" Do you never liave aoy shows stop here V ire 
inquire^ with an eye to business. 

" They wouldn't get much if they came/' is the 
reply. '^And if your friend does come with his 
show^ don't let him bring any coffee-trays or cigar- 



cases.'' 



This last piece of cautious advice puzzles us exceed- 
ingly. Why Artemus Ward should bring or should 
not bring a coffee-tray or a cigar-case with him is a 
question which does not readily suggest an answer. 
We assure our adviser that we have never once con- 
templated the importation of any such articles into 
Acapulco^ and request to know why we have received 
the caution. 

" Well, we had a fellow with a show come here 
some months ago/' answers our informant. '^ He 
came across the country, and had been travelling in 
the interior with two mules. He'd got a magic 
lantern for a show, and had sent on to him here a con- 
signment of little coffee-trays and cigar-cases. The 
trays and the cases were prettily painted, and looked 
worth a lot of money. On the cigar-cases was a por- 
trait of Juarez^ and on the middle of each coffee-tray 
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was a picture of the Virgin sitting on the MeKican 
eagle and cactus. He was a smart Yankee^ who had 
seen a good deal of the worlds and spoke Spanish 
better than any of these natives. So he got up a 
lottery. These people like lotteries. He showed his 
magic lantern, charged two reals to see it, and gave 
every one who came a ticket for a chance in his 
lottery, which was to come off on the last day of his 
being here. So many of the Juarez cigar-cases and 
ever so many of the coffee-trays, with the Virgin 
sitting on the Mexican eagle and cactus, were to be 
drawn for on the last day of his stopping among us. 
Nobody wanted coffee-trays or cigar-cases here, but 
they looked so pretty many thought they^d like to 
have one. He showed up his magic lantern and he 
sold his tickets. He was right smart, and managed 
the thing well. The lottery was drawn, and the people 
got their coffee-trays and cigar-cases. The day after 
the lottery the fellow vamosed this ranch, and went up. 
to Manzanillo in the steamer.^' 

" And why should not another showman come and 
give away coffee-trays and cigar-cases?^' we ask of 
our friend. 

z 2 
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" There was his artfulness. That was what he was 
smart in. But it wont do for any other eatrangero to 
try it here again in a hurry. You see^ he had those 
trays and cases made for selling in the city of Mexico, 
or Vera Cruz, or Gruadalupe, or somewhere where the 
French were, or where the people were for Miramon 
or his party. The cigar-cases looked so pretty as to 
make the fellows who won them carry them about to 
show to others. In carrying, the paint rubbed oflf bit 
by bit, and before many days there weren't the like- 
ness of Juarez among the whole lot of 'em. They'd 
all turned into Miramon.'' 

^' And the coffee-trays with the Virgin sitting on 
the Mexican eagle and cactus. How about them ?" 

" Well, they looked pretty too. 1 reckon the 
women who got them set a great deal of value by 
them. They rubbed the picture on them every day 
to keep it clean and bright. The first few rubs made 
a moustache come upon the Virgin's face. A few 
rubs more and her hands, which were clasped together 
in front of her throat, changed into a pointed beard. 
The eagle and cactus soon rubbed away altogether. 
Instead of the Virgin they'd got the Emperor 
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Napoleon^ just the same as he sits on his throne at 
Paris, in France/' 

" And did not they like him for a picture quite as 
well r 

'' Like him ! Well, I reckon not. Nor the pic- 
tures of Miramon neither. It was as good as treason 
to have them. You might look a considerable time 
for one of them coffee-trays or cigar-cases in Acapulco 
just now. Don't let your friend try to have them 
with any more picture lotteries." 

We assure our kind adviser that Artemus Ward 
does not; intend attempting any such enterprise, and 
again make a request that the poster announcing that 
" Artemus Ward will Speak a Piece '' shall be duly 
posted in the town. We are promised that our wish 
shall be complied with, and being in Mexico, and at a 
fonda where we can get frijoles and tortillas, we order 
a lunch, previously to embarking. 

'' You want some pepper-sauce with those frijoles,'' 
suggests an American. 

*' Why do the Mexicans take so much pepper- 
sauce ?" we ask. " Surely the climate is warm enough 
outside without the people peppering their interiors." 
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" It's good for them when they travel/' replies a 
neighbour. '^ If they go dead on the road^ the vul- 
tures or the turkey-buzzards won't eat them. They 
■are too well seasoned for anything to touch, and they 
keep without burying." 

After lunching we proceed to dispose of our second 
poster by fastening it up on the wall of the fonda. 
The landlord looks at it attentively and says, '^What 
is this Artemus Ward ? Is he a United States' 
officer ?" 

We pause for a moment and then make answer — 
*' He's a general." For we know that he must have 
a title to be considered anybody, and nothing less than 
a general will serve our purpose. 

^^ Then if he's coming along by the next steamer," 
says our host, " we'll get him to express his senti- 
ments. The sooner this place and all the rest of the 
land belongs to the United States the better. If he's 
big on the stump we'll get him to give our people a 
monition." 

About noon we steamed out of Acapulco. When 
two weeks later Artemus Ward arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, we asked him how he was received in Acapulco 
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and if lie was called upon to give a ^^ monition ^' to 
the people. 

'' Why did you put them up to such nonsense ?'^ 
he replied. " That old fellow at the hotel saluted me 
as general^ and called upon me to make a speech to 
a crowd of his friends. I said a few words to humour 
him^ and thought I was doing him a good turn by 
advising them all to go in and take a drink to sup- 
port the house. They all did. They took two drinks 
each. "When I was just about going, the hotel-keeper 
stopped me. He said all his friends had taken their 
drinks but none of them had paid. It cost me seven 
dollars for that ^ monition.^ Don't make me a ^general ' 
any more.'' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LANDING THE SHOW IN CALIFORNIA. 

A CAPULCO behind us, and again we are on the 
Pacific. Eighteen days out from New York, and 
still steaming past the rocky coast of Mexico. A 
grand and interesting coast along which to steam or 
sail. We pass Manzanillo, and about nine miles be- 
yond it get a glimpse through a telescope of the wreck 
of the fine steamer once famous as the Golden 
Gate, but which caught fire at sea and was burnt 
some few months ago. We fully value the precautions, 
against fire observed on board the vessel on which we 
voyage. 

Bright and clear in the air of early morning, we 
discern at a distance of nearly a hundred miles the 
peak of the great Mexican volcano, far away in the 
province of Jalisco. The captain points it out to U8» 
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''That's Mount Colima/' says he. *'It's sixteen 
thousand feet high. That and Popoeatapetl^ which is 
seventeen hundred feet higher, are the two biggest 
hills in Mexico/' 

The morning being very warm, the white snow on 
the summit of the volcano of CoUma tempts us to wish 
that with an alpenstock in hand we were scaling its steep 
sides. Albert Smith made the ascent of Mont Blanc 
— how would the scaling of Colima do for a show ? 

Twenty days on our voyage. We have crossed the 
Gulf of California and at early morning are off Point 
Falso, Cape St. Lucas, the southern extremity of 
Lower California. Just after breakfast we pass the 
steamer Oregon, from San Francisco bound to Mazat* 
Ian, La Paz, Guaymas, and other places in the Cali- 
fornian Gulf. No land could be more unpromising 
in appearance than California, as we first see it here at 
Cape St. Lucas. Huge masses of white slaty-looking 
rock are piled up heap upon heap, each vast pile of 
rock having a jagged summit. There is no vegetation 
whatever ; neither tree nor grass. Down by the shore 
the rock has been washed by the waves into a fine 
white sand. The shore is white, the land is white. 
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the hills are Mfhite. With the fiercely bright sun 
g:laring on all the ghastly whiteness the scene is in- 
tensely suggestiye of arid sterility and dreary deso- 
lation. 

A sperm whale makes its appearance. One of the 
officers of the vessel informs ns that this is a great 
fishing ground for whalers^ and that many fishermen 
land on Cape St. Lucas. Forlorn and barren as the 
place appears to be, there are fertile valleys inland> far 
away behind the hideous white rocks. 

In the evening we pass the island of Santa Mar- 
guerita. We have left the tropics and are now in the 
temperate zone. White coats disappear from the decks, 
and passengers array themselves again in the sombre 
warm garments they wore when leaving New York. 

Monday, October a6. — Twenty-three days from 
New York. It is afternoon. We are passing between 
two islands ; Santa Cruz is on our port side and Santa 
Bosa on our starboard. We anticipate arriving at 
San Francisco by midnight to-morrow. Late at night 
we see the friendly rays of the lighthouse on Point 
Concepcion, and retiring to rest, wake up early the 
next morning to spend our last day at sea. 
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A sky of cloudless azure and a sea of merry waves 
dancing in the streaming sunUght. The atmosphere 
fully charged with some powerful invigorative force, 
which produces a sensuous feeling of how good a thing 
it is to live, and breathe, and be one among the 
millions of humanity. We feel the air of California 
to be even more valuable than its gold, and its sky to 
be more resplendent than the riches of its rocks. Yet, 
in a few days, November will be here. We think of 
the Novembers we have known in England, and we 
bless the good fortune which has floated us thus far on 
the North Pacific. We have seen the brightest sky 
of the Mediterranean and have experienced the ex- 
hilarating influence of the atmosphere of Australia, 
but never have we felt more than we do to-day that 
the consciousness of existence is in itself a source of 
positive delight, and that merely to breathe is luxiuy 
in the superlative degree. 

" Guess there^s considerable ozone about to-day,^' 
remarks a friend at our elbow. 

We reply, that we are not aware whether it is 
^' ozone '^ or what it is ; but that there is something 
very bracing in the air, causing a sensation nearly 
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akin to that produced by a slight excess of cham- 
pagne. 

'^ That's so/' rejoins onr firiend. ^' It makes a man 
feel good. They do drink an awfiil lot of champagne 
in 'Frisco. Maybe the gas ont of the bottles gets 
into the air and floats ont to sea." 

"We donbt the correctness of onr fellow-traveller's 
hypothesis ; but feel too good-natured and too full of 
amiability to discuss the question with him. Enough 
for us to experience as we glide over the sparkling 
waters that which Byron phrases as 

" The exnlting sense, the pulse's maddening play 
That thrills the wanderer o'er the trackless way." 

We feel that we are strong in the nerves and can en- 
dure this sort of " thrill " to an indefinite extent. 

We are off that part of the coast of California 
which is situated in the county of San Luis Obispo, 
and are approaching the Bay of Monterey. Caji it be 
that the hills hereabouts are coated with gold^ and 
that the mountains which slope down to the sea are 
covered with layers of golden ore ? If not so, why 
have they that golden glow in the mid-day sun- 
Hght? 
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We borrow an opera-glass from the lady who lectures 
on spiritualism^ and look at the golden hills. Glance 
number one reveals to us that the surface has a slight 
undulatory motion; while glance number two, with the 
glass better focussed, satisfies us that California has sown 
her wild oats very plenteously, and that they are ripen- 
ing in rich harvest on her mountain slopes. Being a 
young state of the Union, she can afford to be thus 
lavish with her wild oats. Here on the rock-walls 
which shield her from the sea, there are oats enough 
to feed all the mustangs of Mexico, or all the steeds 
of Arabia. 

Nine o'clock in the evening, and we see a bright 
light in the distance. It proceeds from the lighthouse 
on the North Head of the entrance to the harbour of 
San Francisco. The mountains behind it are three 
thousand feet in height. In majestic grandeur they 
sentinel the approach to one of the fairest and most 
flourishing cities in all the Western world. 

Half-past ten o'clock and we are steaming through 
the Golden Gate, the ''Portal to the Paradise of 
Plutus,'' to use the pleonastic alliteration of one of the 
local newspapers. The gateway is not broad, but very 
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grand. The rocky hills which form the gate-posts on 
each side are bold in outline^ and admirably adapted 
by nature for the defence of the entrance. We regret 
as we steam through^ that we cannot affix a large-size 
announcement bill on each of those posts of the Golden 
Gate in accordance with Artemus Ward^s suggestion. 
Were it possible to accomplish the feat, we should feel 
much satisfaction in attaching one large poster to the 
wall of the lighthouse on the left, and another to that of 
the fortress on the right. Both headlands could be con- 
verted into very noble bill-posting stations for the 
information of all who come to California. It is 
almost wondrous that some enterprising speculator 
from New England has not made a tender for them. 
The idea is not a romantic one, but eminently 
practical. 

As yet we cannot see the city of San Francisco. 
It is roimd a promontory, where the bay curves to the 
southward. On a solitary rock in the middle of the 
strait through which we are passing, is Fort Alca- 
traz. Far away in the distance, shadowy in the moon- 
light is Monte Diabolo, and here in front of us is the 
island of Yerba Buena. A few minutes more and the 
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lights of the great city burst upon us^ flashing along 
the shore and glistening from terrace upon terrace> 
-where reposes beautiful San Francisco on her throne 
of hills in an amphitheatre of rock, with a foot- 
stool of richly laden wharves and warehouses 
stored with accumulations of all the treasures of the 
Pacific. 

As we steam up to our anchorage, one of the passen- 
gers, who happens to be a very well-informed Califor- 
nian citizen, obligingly details to us how the bay 
received its name. He tells us that in the year 1769 a 
certain Friar Juan Crespi, started from San Diego with 
instructions to found a mission at Monterey. Travelling 
up the coast northward, he arrived at the place to 
which he had been sent, but found that the harbour 
was not a good one. Friar Crespi mingled ideas of 
commerce with his zeal for the propagation of the 
Christian faith, and determined to seek a better place 
for shipping still further north than Monterey. Plod- 
ding on patiently through what are now known as 
Santa Cruz, Santa Clara^ and San Mateo, the good old 
priest came to a bay of glorious size with a harbour of 
corresponding excellence. He believed himself to be 
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the first white man who had seen it^ adopted it at once 
as the site of his future mission^ and named it after 
the founder of the order to which he himself belonged 
—San Francisco. 

Still the old mission stands^ and the bay that Friar 
Crespi named just one hundred years ago has given 
its own name to that of a city, in the streets of which 
are to be seen the latest fashions of Paris, — a city 
certainly not behind any other in the world in 
its possession of the good things that tend to make 
life pleasant, and the act of living a continuous occu- 
pation of rose-gathering. 

Dear old England of ours ! Why do you so often 
play the part of the Fat Boy in ^^ Kckwick/^ and fall 
asleep so frequently ? Had you been but wide awake 
this California in which we now are would have not 
belonged to the Spaniard, nor to the American, but 
to you. The treasure was in your hands — ^the prize 
was at your feet. You did not stoop to pick it up, 
nor close your fingers upon it when it was within your 
grasp. Your own adventurous mariners ploughed these 
waters of the northern Peaceful Ocean, and returned 
to tell you of the rich possessions at your command. 
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Stilly to the present time^ the memory of your loss 
survives in the name of a picturesque indentation of 
the coast not far north of San Francisco, where the 
waters of the Pacific shine at noon and surge at mid- 
night in Sir Francis Brokers Bay ! 

The Golden Age has come safely to her moorings 
off the wharf at the bottom of Folsom Street, San 
Francisco. We have all thanked Captain Lapidge for 
his courteous attentions durrag a pleasant voyage of 
three thousand miles, and are each eagerly desirous of 
stepping on shore. Twenty-four days have parsed since 
we left New York, during which time we have travelled 
more than five thousand miles, going down the North 
American Continent on one side and up it on the other. 
The time is near at hand when travellers who wish to 
pass from New York to California will no longer come 
by the route we have taken. The Pacific Railroad 
will be an accomplished fact; the iron horse will 
career across the plains, snort on the summit of the 
Bocky Mountains, and neigh in locomotive fashion 
amidst the snows of the Sierra Nevada. 

Where again are you, dear drowsy England ? You 
should have had a railway already in course of con- 
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struction, if not already completed, from one side to 
the other of that British America which you hold in 
separate colonies, from Canada westward through the 
valleys of the Saskatchewan to British Columbia, where 
you have gold mines of your own. The engineering 
difSculties are not equal to those which the Americans 
have to encounter in building their iron way, and you 
have wealth enough at your command to engage all 
the labour that would be required. The time must 
come when there will be a highway for the steam- 
engine straight through from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 
New Westminster on the Fraser River — ^England^s 
own road to China and Japan. France may gain an 
engineering glory in marrying the Mediterranean to 
the Bed Sea, but England will have a greater triumph 
with her engineering army when she has completed 
two parallel rows of iron bands, extending through 
her own possessions from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

From Folsom Street wharf we drive to the Occidental 
Hotel, where we at once find ourselves to be at home. 
No better hotel do we wish to stop at, in whatever 
part of the world we wander. We announce our re- 
lationship to the showman's fraternity, and are gladly 
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welcomed. Our arrangements are soon made. A 
nice commodious room is assigned to uk, and we are 
free of the house for the sum of two dollars and a 
half per day, payable in gold. Greenbacks are not 
current in California. There is a State law that pay- 
ments shall be made in coin. As a matter of course 
it cannot override the Federal enactment, by which 
greenbacks are made legal currency throughout the 
Union, but Califomians accept greenbacks at a dis- 
count to pay taxes with and to trade with their 
brethren in the East. Amongst themselves the golden 
dollar and the beautiful twenty-dollar gold piece are 
the coins in daily use. They have a mint of their 
own in which to coin them ; and the letter " S'^ on 
the face of them attests to their being coined in San 
Francisco. Money coined at New Orleans has an 
" O^^ upon it, while that coined at the great mint in 
Philadelphia is without any distinctive letter. There 
are but three mints in the United States. 

For the English reader to imderstand what we 
get for two dollars and a half per day at the Occi- 
dental Hotel, it is necessary to take a cursory peep at 
the hotel itself. So very different is it in its arrange* 
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ments from that which an imtravelled man might 
expect to find far away out here on the extreme western 
edge of civilization. 

There are five brothers of the name of Leland who 
are engaged in hotel business in the United States, 
They have establishments in New York, at Saratoga, 
here in San Francisco, and elsewhere. In New York 
they conduct the great Metropolitan Hotel in Broad- 
way, inside which, like a kernel in a nut, is the theatre 
known as Niblo^s Garden. The Lelands have a special 
talent for hotel-keeping. It seems to have been bom 
in their blood, and — vires acquirit eundo — to develope 
itself with more force the more hotels they build. 
The Occidental, San Francisco, is managed, at the 
time of which we are writing, by Mr. Louis Leland, 
who is at hand ready to receive his guests just arrived 
by the steamer. An air of sumptuous splendour and 
easeftd comfort strikes us immediately we enter the 
doors, as bein^ characteristics of the house. Newly 
built, only a portion of the intended edifice completed, 
and the grand staircase not yet opened, the Occidental 
is but an incomplete sample of that which it is in- 
tended to be. The interior fittin^^s are those of a 
first-class hotel ; the bedrooms are airy, the beds soft 
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and large ; the salle-k-manger is a spacious hall^ with 
elaborate embellishments and columns of noble pro- 
portions. There are breakfast-rooms and supper- 
rooms, hot and cold baths for everybody, well-carpeted 
stairs, elegant drawing-rooms for the use of the ladies, 
pianos of the best manufacture, and lounges and 
rocking-chairs of the most luxurious construction. 
The attendance is far better than in most English 
hotels, with none of that bowing and scraping servility 
among the waiters which constitutes the most offensive 
form of attention. Our two dollars and a half per 
day includes attendance. The waiters do not expect 
to receive a gratuity for every little act of duty they 
may chance to perform; but if they know you to 
belong to a show and likely to give them a free pass, 
they will shower upon you every civility they can 
manifest. 

Americans have a cuisine of their own ; not always 
acceptable to Europeans. The dishes are not such as 
an' Englishman is accustomed to at home, and to some 
of them he may very possibly object. If he is fas- 
tidious about having his joint roasted instead of baked 
he is likely to meet with disappointment in the course 
of his American travel. Should he like his beef 
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underdone^ he may feel annoyed at Americans liking 
theirs well done and at the cook sending up the meat 
brown instead of red. To compensate for these little 
drawbacks he will find more than a balance of advan- 
tage in the copiousness of the menu and the numeroos 
luscious dishes peculiar to the Western continent. 
There is no roast turkey in Europe comparable with 
the roast turkey of the United States^ and there is no 
vegetable so delicious as a cob of green com served 
up hot on a white napkin with butter^ pepper^ and salt. 
Here, at the Occidental Hotel, the bill of fare com- 
prises everything which the Pacific coast produces, and 
any number of luxurious dainties imported from Europe. 
The tables groan with good things — ^with beef from 
Contra Costa and potatoes from Sodega, with richly- 
tinted apples fr*om Oregon and the juiciest of grapes 
from Sonoma, with strawberries from Oakland and 
peaches from Marysville. There is breakfast to be had 
at any hour of the morning, with any dainty or any 
number of dainties you may please to select to ac- 
company it. The milk rich, the butter magnificent. 
There is luncheon at mid-day, the tables covered with 
tempting dishes and the best of fruits. At dinner the 
dishes are numerous, and the dessert one to which 
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Apidus might sit down and be happy^ or Lucullns him- 
self feel that he had done the right thing in coming 
to California. When you express a desire for tea you 
are furnished with some of the rarest flavour and fra- 
grance ; and when you come in late and seek your 
supper you will find it waiting for you, laid out in the 
very best style. All these we obtain for two dollars 
and a half per day. 

But there is more to be had for your money yet. 
Pass downstairs and you wiU find a large reading-room 
furnished with newspapers from all parts of the United 
States^ and with magazines of every description. Here 
too you will find the latest numbers of the T\mes, 
Punch, and the Illustrated News that have arrived 
from England. Do you want to know how they 
are getting on with the war in Virginia or Kentucky ? 
Here are the latest telegrams posted on the wall^ and 
here are abstracts of the state of the money-market 
in New York this morning, and of the discus- 
sions in Congress yesterday. Here too in the 
same reading-room is a telegraph office if you wish 
to send a message ; here are desks for writing, and a 
library if you desire to read a book. More still beyond. 
Pass into this back apartment and you are in a museum 
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of the mineral products of California. With most 
commendable care for the comfort of his guests^ Mr. 
Leland has provided a collection of specimens of every 
variety of gold ore &om the different diggings of Cali- 
fornia^ and with properly labelled exemplifications of 
the various rocks and earths to be found throughout 
the State. There is more information to be obtained 
in this room in one hour, relative to the geology of the 
Pacific coast, than a week of reading wotild furnish. 
Then, the excellence of the idea — a museum in the 
hotel ! and we get it all for two dollars and a half 
per day. We know that some people pay three, and 
some a little more, but we do not. 

Fresh fi-om our voyage, and about to part with plea- 
sant acquaintances whom we have become familiar 
with during our ocean trip, we descend to the bar to 
partake of a social glass. Were we in England we 
should order it into our room, but being in California 
we do nothing of the kind. The bar is the right 
place at which to take it, and to the bar we go. Our 
host accompanies us ; for no one better than he knows 
how to speed the parting guest, or welcome the 
coming one. 

Ubi mel, &c. The bar is fitted up with great taste. 
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and the good tilings with which it is stocked are 
numerous^ consequently full a score of the gentlemen 
passengers by the Golden Age have already found their 
way there. It is a commodious apartment^ luxuriously 
appointed^ scruptilously clean^ and radiant with white 
marble^ gilt i&xtures, and glittering crystal. No- 
thing to remind one of the garish glare of polished 
brass^ the greasy mahogany^ or the unpleasant odour 
of black beetles, occasionally to be met with in hotel 
bars of certain English towns. 

Behind the counter is one of the most distinguished, 
if not the chief, of American " bar-tenders.^' His uame 
is Jerry Thomas — a name as familiar in the Eastern 
States as it now is out here in California. Sar-tend- 
ing, as it is called, is an art in the United States, 
and Mr. Jerry Thomas is an accomplished artist. 
In the manufacture of a ^' cocktail,^' a " julep,'' a 
" smash," or an " eye-opener," none can beat him, 
though he may have successful rivals. For instance, 
there is Mr. William Pitcher, of the Tremont House, 
Boston, who because he has obtained proficiency in the 
making of cocktails and is accustomed to make them 
for the students of Harvard, and for other learned im- 
bibers, mingles Greek with his gin, and entitles himself 
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on his card '^Professor of Kratisalectronouratation/' 
But Mr. Jerry Thomas is author as well as artist^ and 
has written a work on the art of compounding drinks. 
He is clever also with his pencil as well as with his 
pen^ and behind his bar are specimens of his skill as a 
draughtsman. He is a gentleman who is all ablaze 
with diamonds. There is a very large pin, formed of 
a cluster of diamonds, in the front of his magnificent 
shirty he has diamond studs at his wrists, and gorgeous 
diamond rings on his fingers. Diamonds being '' pro- 
perties " essential to the calling of a bar-tender in the 
United States. Unless he already possesses them it 
is said that no member o£ the crafk can expect to 
attain to a high-class position. Mr. Jerry Thomas we 
are told can command his hundred dollars, or twenty 
pounds weekly, for wages. It must be remembered 
however that he is in California, and that he is en- 
gaged as a " star.'' The interest on the value of his 
diamonds is worth the money. 

In the Boston Theatre there is a large central 
chandelier. I have heard it said as a joke that bar- 
tenders and negro minstrels avoid the Boston Theatre 
on its account. It is heart-breaking to them that 
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they cannot have a diamond breast-pin as large^ or 
wear the chandelier instead. 

We are recognised by an old acquaintance whom 
we have met before in Nevada City among the mines. 

" Come to engineer another show T' he asks. 

We reply in the aflSrmative, and being requested to 
state what show^ we publish that Artemus Ward is our 
hero, and that he will be here shortly. 

"He^ll do, you bet/' asserts our interrogator. 
^' He's sound on the goose too — ^isn't he ?'' 

We know that the question has to do with the 
political principles of Artemus Ward, and we boldly 
declare that his soimdness is unimpeachable. 

^^ Then well drink to his success, and I'll shake 
hands with him whe^ he comes. Gentlemen, order 
your drinks. Here's the old toast — ^ Thus we cross 
the Yuba !' Success to Artemus Ward." 
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ooe handaome Toliime, with a Life of tbia icdiutrioiu A.athoi — tba Bik 
gUeb lie Bage— naw Ant mitten b; John Camden Hottan. 




■)■■ ic u not a iiitja (arpruug 
Engliih writer aiace ths da;* otS 
tha imall honour of a biographj. T\il SditioK amtaiiu ti* utafi of th* 
triginal, kitktrtti told fir «i ii". 6d., bat ukick it tuna jmbUtitd at 

7s. S(U only. 

A TEBT tlSEFUL BOOK. In tolio, half morocoo, cloth aidea, 7*. 6d. 
Uteiavj Scraps, OutUiigs fron Kewpapara, Extiscts, 
Miuellanea, tui. A FOLIO SCRAP-BOOK OP 340 COLUXlfS, 
formed for the nceptirai of Cattinge, &«., with guardi. 
ir AaOtirt aadUt*rartmt»ii4UMtiimktdtlnpiittititrJlirtkitiit^ 



Hona's Setsp Book. A auppleventai; Tolime to the 

"Ereij.Daj Book," the" Teer Book," and the "Table-Book." From 
the M88. of the lata Vilijih Hoki, witb upwarda of One Eondred 
and Fifty ennaTion of enrioiu 01 eooantiie abjeeli. Think "" ""if—— 
«ith"y«u.Bwjh,'pp. Boa, [I> 

■Mb) Outdaa BoUm, 74 mi 75, FieeadUlf, W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEiV BOOKS. 



Popular piinnwg Books of Eiimoiir. 



AbtkmusWabd: His Book. 
Abtbmus Wakd Akomo ths 

liOBMONB. 

BiGLow Papers. 
Obphbus 0. Keke Papebs. 
Josh Billings. 



Hood's Vers Verbkkb. 
Holmes' Wrr and Humoux. 
Never Caught. 
Chips from a Bough Log. 
l^lR. Sprouts: His Opinions. 



Taakee Drolleries. Edited by George Aogastas Bala, 

Contaiximg ArtemnB Ward ; Biglow Papers ; Orpliens C. Kerr ; M%jor 
Jack Downing ; and Nasby Papers. One of the dieapest books ever 
published. New Edition, on toned paper, doth ezbra, 700 pages, 38. 6d. 

Orpliens C. Zexr Papers. The Original American 

Edition, Three Series, complete. 3 vols. 8vo, doth; sells at £z ss. 6d., 
now specially o&red at 158. 

*«* A most mlrCh-imrrokiiif woric It wsa flnt fntrodooed Into llila eo uato y bj Am BngllA 
offloen who were qaartered daring the late war on the Canadian frontier. Th^ found It one of 
the droUeit pieces of oompoaitium Vbaj had erer met with, and io brooi^ oiqpiea oyer for the 
deleetation of their f rienda. 

A Zeepsake for Smokers. — ''The Smoker's Tezt- 

Book." By J. Haher, F.B.S.L. This day, ezqnisitely printed from 
" silver-faced" type, doth, very neat> gilt ea^gea, za. 6d., post free. 



THB TRUB CONSOLBX. 



VB wIm AMk bM odoIw kalk fMm 

*^ knawa bo % t ma X ftittK or nfsMtk 
ktnadf th. MflMt witii«»l.tt««, aast t* 
tli«t which eoniM from hwTva •• Wha^ 
■ofter tluui womaaf " whUpm tha TOuag 
nmin Tooiif n»An. «o 
WdlMMBMlw. Won. 

Mmwa which the faoMta th. prlTllai* t* 
•ootha. WomaB cobwIm va U ia tnuh 
whil. w. Br* yottBt Bad haadaim.: whaa 
«• Bi« old Bad uflj, woDBB latth. aad 
■colda BS Oa th. whoUk thaa. wonaa im 
«hii mbU tha wadi la that. Jopltai, haag 
•at thjr halaaeck aad wai(h taaa bath ; 
•ad if thoB gi va th. inafanaca to wo 
all I eaa m,j i% tha sazt tlaaa Jaaai 
•haa— O Jupitar I \xy th. wMd. 
BULWn-i -WkBtwlUkaAawMhHr 



**A tiipe Is ft mat eomforter, • pleaaant aoother. The man who amokea Ifai&kt Oka a sage, 
•eta like a Samanian.**— Bti/wer. 

*t A tinT Tolame, dedicated to the Totariee of the weed ; beanttfanr printed on toned paper In, 
believe, the smalleat ^rpe ever made (cast eepedally for show at the Great Exhibition in Hyde Pv 
bnt veiy clear notwiwstandlnff its minatencM. . . . The pages sing in various stgies the m«i 
of tobacco. Amongst the writers laid under contribution are Balwer, Kingsly, Cbarisa Lam 
Thackeray, Isaac Browne, Cowper, and Byron.**— TAc PiM. 

Irfiughing Philosopher (The), consisting of several 

Thoosand of the best Jokes, Witticisms, Puns, Epigrams, Humorous 
Stories, and Witty Compositions in the English Langoage : intended 
the Mmion." Sqi 



as "Fun for 

piece, half morocco neat, 5s. 6d. 



oare X2mo, nearly Soo poges^ frontis- 



Johik Camden HoUen, 74 <md, 75, TiceoMly^ Wm 



VSBT IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
THE NEW "FUKIAIfA SEStES" OF 

•QBOIGE ILLUSTRATED WORKS Oh 
HUMOUR, 




Bl^/amfJf prMiS, « ttmtd paper, full gUl, glU tigt$, Jbr fiU 

Dramag Beon, prict Bt. M«i .■~- 
'.%• Oarols of Cockayne. Bjr Henrj 8. Leish. Vera da 

Sooirit^ ind dunning Vanei deicriptita of LondoD Lil'a. With numer- 
oiu eiquiiite little deiigna bj Alibid Corc^hik and the iate JoH> 
LUCH. bnudl 4to, alegant, unifbtm vith " Funiuu," 6i. 

rX Ths "Bab Ballad*" New Xlliutiated Book of Hu. 

MOUBi OB, ± GbUI Dllt Ot BBIMK ITITE TIBT UTtLB BsiaoM. 

By W. B. QcLBBBT. With a. moot i^vasiMLt lUiriiBiiioB os 
xiABLi BTiBi ri^i, DauTH Bt TBI Adieob. Ud. loned papu, gilt 
•dgM, pnoa6i. 

"An wfiJlj Jolly Book foe Paitiat" 
:S. Pnniana. Beat Book of Blddlea and Fnna ever 

formed. nionglUa Wiis and Otheniee. With nearly loo eiqoiaitsly 

bndfiil drawiog*. CoDtaioa nearly 3,000 o( the bait tilddlea and icsooo 

Doat outrageoui Puna, and ia ona o( tha moiC populu hooka aTer imiui. 

Saw editioa, aiiiform with ttaa "Bab Ballada," pnca Ga. 

Wkw Hd D% Challlu get m amgry win ia m» diajM abimi Ot 
(hrillat Wlif?miak. 

Wkg it a Oiryalii Hit a tat roll T Ton «ll inttliMM nmart, " B*- 
«awa iet a* gtii Oat maia Os bmtltrjty." BiU na " PvnioM." 

Why it a ttidt-mtatt Mat ta aaiUd T Bteaun it mhp Ikod a map, aal 



Jakm Camdta Sotttm, 74 <wd 7s Flccaditlf, W. 
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VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 

vmroBx WITH us. susKora editios of " GSBJtur ^ 

POPULAR BTOmES." 
H«irBookofIMig]itftiITalM^"FunU7F>bTT«lM/' 

or, Glimues of Elflond ti, Heatlientou E>11." Edited by Cholkoh. 
DKI:II FINHII.L, Author of "Poak on PegRsoi," Ao., adomed with 
bMntiFnl pioturea □{ "My Lord Lion," " King Uggermugger," and 
othei nw foUcB. Hkudiomaly pikited on toned paper, in cloth, grMn 
and gud, prioe 4a. Gd. plain, 51. M. ooloored. 

The Bosiomoiaiui ; tlislr Bitss and Kfateries. With 

Chapten on tha Ancient Fire- and Serpent. WorsLippen, and Siplona' 
tiona of the M;ratio SjinbolB lepreaented in the Monnments and 
TalianuoB of the Piimaral PhiloaopherB. By Huq^ate Jbhkihqs. 
lOi. iSd. 
%' A mWmt of itaHling facia and ojjijivoti* 
anlgeet, tlliutratM fiv n*""!/ 300 tngravingi. 



the First to the Nineteenth Century. By GnmATB Dobk. With 
Klmin'bleletterpreaideKTqitionBbyTHOKABWRioin'.F.S.A. Oblong 




Captain Castegnette. His Sorpriiii^, almost Inau- 
dible Adrentuiea. 4to, with Oustatk Doob's DloatralioiiB. la. od. 

(«eUaat54.) 
DiRBCT APPLICATION mutt bs niotte to 9fr. Hbtfen ^ thu horik. 

Cent, psr Cent. A Story written upon a Bill Stamp. 

By Blanchard Jereold. With numerona coloured iUnatrationa in 
the style of the late Mr. Leech's oluumin^ dsaigni, pcioe 71. 6d. 

JiiftnC»md«iHot(«n,74awi7SiP»ceod*Hy, IF. 



VERY IMPOSTAXr NEW BOOKS. 

JLABOXr PEHXXT*S Skatoliinff ia Watw Colonn, Sis. 

Bjihe Antiinr of "llieEnKlieli Schoolof FBiatdngin Water-Coloan,'' 

Ac. iLtUOTttiTED WITH TWEIOT-OSB BEAUHfUTi CBEOMO-LltHO- 
prodooed with the nbnoflt care to rseemble original WaTKB- 

*^— Small folio, Ihe teit tastefnlly prirt^ in hand- 

" " * " ■ ' 'lie, plica iifl. 



L a»mc and Brilllaut Book (Companion in tha" Bon Qaultiar 
Ba^ada"), FUCK .ON PBGASUS. Bi H. Cboimojidbiki 
Fcinmx. 




tg' This most amusing v!otJi Km already 
passed through five xnmsun, nctMiHf 
\ < ei;eryTi!herotlii!hi^kestpraueat"aclerier 
<, and brilliant book." TO NO OTHER 

' WOJiS OF TSSPRBaSSTDATHAYB 

aO KIMT DISTaamSSED ABTIBTS COHTBIBVTSD JLLUS- 
TRATI0N8. lb the dekgnt of OSOIiaE CBOIK8SANK, JOHN 
LBBOH, JULIAN PORTCH, "PHIZ" and ather artiats, SIR SOEL 
PATON, MILLAIS.JOHN TENJUBL, RICHARD D07J.E. and M. 
ELLEN EDWARDS have now ambribuitd several exguiaita pictitres, 
thmi making the noto ediiiim—tBhiehis twice the siik or ths 0£d ohi, 
and eontouu Hresuttbly fimny pieem—THB BEST BOOK FOR THE 
DBAWIN&-BO0M TJLBLS NOW PUBU8HED. 

a, luut aUganlly bound, gilt. 



John Camdan Uottm, 74 and ^S, Piccaditly, W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



Sobi of ''Punch," 1841—1860. Mr. Sotten Yarn 

purchased £rom the Messrs. "Virbiie and Co. their emtuub bemiSmdx^ 
of this important set of books, which contains, among its Z2,ooo Dins- 
trations and Oontribntions from the most noted Wits of the time, th» 
WHOLE or Leech's Sketches, 4 vols. ; Leech's Pencillings, % vols, i 
'.Fennisl*! Gaetoons ; Dotle's Me. Pips hts Diaey; Mamnebs ▲ni> 
Customs of the English ; Brown, Jones, and Sobinson ; Panch'9 
Almanacks, z vol. ; Thackeray's Miscellanies, 4 vols. ; ^e Candle 
Lectores ; Story of a Feather ; &c., &c. 39 half-yearly vols, bonnd in 
30 vols., doth gilt, gilt edges, published at £16 zos., to be obtained of 
Mr. Hotten for £6 los. onlt. 

The Standard Work on Diamonds and Frecions Stones^ 

their History, Value, and Properties, with Simple Tests for Ascer- 
taining their Beality. By Habrt Emanuel, F.B.G.S. 'VHth nume- 
rous Qlusirations, tinted and plain. New Edition, Pzioes broughi 
down to Present Time, full gilt, X28. 6d. 






Mimi be aeocptebl* to mucf readen.**— TVmef. 

** An inraloablA work for btiTen and Mllen.*'— fpeetalor. 

See tlM rfmet* Beriew of time ooihimM. 



*** This new edition is greatly swperior to the previous one. R pive^ 
the Latest market value /or Diomionds amd Freoious Stones of every siee. 

The Yonng Botanist : A Popular Guide to Elementary 

Botany. By T. S. Ralph, of the Linnsean Society. In i vol., with 
300 Drawings from Nature, 28. 6d. plain, 4s. 6d. coloured by hand. 

*«* An exaeUent book fw the young beginner. The objeots selected m iUutntiona are eitiher 
•Mj of aooew aa qieoiineiu of wild plinte, mt are common in gardena. 

Gnnter's Modem Confectioner. The Best Book on 

Confectionery and Desserts. An Entirely New Edition of thiB> 
Standard Work on the Preparation of Confectionery and the Arrange- 
ment of Desserts. Adapted for private families or large establish- 
ments. By William Jeanes, Chief Confectioner at Messrs. GKm^ter'» 
(Confectioners to Her Majesty), Berkeley-square. With Plates, post 
ivo, doth, Ss. 6d. 

^'AH taoneekeepen ihoald hav* iV—DaO^ TOegroph. 

%* This work has won for itself the reputation of being the 8tand(wd 
English Booh on the preparaUon of all kindlA of Confectionery, amd on 
the arrangement of Desserts, 

10 John Camden Hotten, 74 cmd 7Sf Piccadilly, W, 



VERT IMPOJRTANT NEW BOOKS. 

Jolin BuaUn and Oeorge CraHaHiank. — " Oesmaa 
Poplar Stoiie*." Golleotod b; the Brothera Qeiuu, from Onl 
TrailJon, and TnmdateibyBDaiH Tailor. Edited byJoHNBusKiH. 
WITH TWSSTY-TWO ilLOBTRATIONS AFTER THE ISIMI. 
TABLE DESIQSS OP aBOBOE CRUIK8SASK. Both series com. 
plete in i toL Ter; choicel; prmtsd, in ■mall 4to, price Ss. 6d. 

'oafiywBiu ardour priaL B7 ma cddhdE oT Ut. IVjIar'i Funilr 






Hood's "Wliiiiui and OdditiM," 1826. A ITew and 

very Chaap Edition ot this well-lmoini Book, nitti the Aathor'a 40 
inimitably fanny Woodouta, T - _ ..~ 

doth neat, ii. m. 




HawtlionM'B Not* Book. A now and most intorostuiff 

Tohma (rf Aatobiogi^iioal BemiaiK»nces, Idea^ and Sngsestioni 
^ thii delightfnl author, lelected from W pd<nte Note Booka. 
SqusM lUno, ■tifi' oprar, la.; 01 oloUi neat, iB.ed. 
fM" The poet XjdtigfellowUnuaiitimpateB this chaimiiig book: — "Lira 

•rer, aweet, aweet book. It oomea from the hand of a man ot geniua. 

KTmything about it haa the freahneu of morning and May. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF "A NIGHT IN A WOEK. 

HOUSE." 

Preparing, in erown 8vo, haniJBomely printed, 

The Wilds of London: wiUi a Full Aocoiint of the 

Natiyee. By the Amatenr " Lambeth Casual/' Mr. Jambs Green- 
wood, of the Pall MaU GaaetU. 

*'Mr. JamM Orwnwood, tb* InrotlMr of the editor of the FmU Veil Oojwtte, who wrote mdi^a 
■pfaited eoeonnt of hie worklMaee experienoee for this Jownel, haa Just oommeneed « series of 
* desorlptlTe aketohes, from the personal obsenrattons and edperieaeee of the writer, of rewarksMe 
seenes, people, and plSfeee In London.*"— Lemien Rnitw. 

The Thames from Oxford to London. Forty Bzqnisite 

Photographs. Boyal 4to. Both series complete in a neat French 
morocco folio, with flaps, gilt side, £3 loe. 

LIST OF PHOTOGBAPHS.— FiBST Series. 



Oxford. 

Barges at Oxford. 

iflevMill. 

Bridge at Ntmeham. 

Day's Lock. 

Shellingford. 

Wallingford Bridge. 

Near doring. 

Windsor (4 views). 
Eton College. 
HaUifoid. 
Garrick's Tillay 
Hampton. 



Pangboume (3 views). 
Boat House, Park 

Place. 
Henley-on-Thames. 
Medmenham Abbey. 
New Lock, Hurley. 
Marlow. 

Second Series. 

Houlsey. 

Hampton Court (2 

views). 
Twickenham (3 views). 
Eel-pie Island. 



Great Marlow Lock. 

Boulter's Lock, Maid- 
enhead. 

Maidenhead Bailway 
Bridge. 

Water Oatdey, near 
Windsor. 



Duke of Buccleuch's. 
Richmond (x views). 
Kew (2 views). 
Westminster Palace 
and Bridge. 

*«* This Is an admirable eoneett<« of '^ews of the most charmlnglj pletoiesqaa qiote en the 
fUver Thames, in the very highest style of Landscape Photography. 

A Tour in Crete, during the Insurrections of the 

Cretans, 1867. By Ed. Postlethwaite, Author of " The Fortunes of 
a Colonist," " Pilgrimage over the Prairies," "Diary of George Dem," 
*' Poems by Tnstam," &c This day, cloth neat, price 2s. 6d. 

Letters from OreecOy written in 1867. By Ed. 

Postlethwaite, Author of "A Tour in Crete," Ac With Three 
Photograi^, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

FOLK-LORE, LEGENDS, PEOVEEBS OP ICELAND. 
Now ready. Cheap Edition, with Map and Tinted Illustrations, 28. 6d. 

Oxonian in Iceland; with Icelandic FoUcXore and 

Sagas. By the Rev. Faed Metcalye, M JL 

Tom Marchmont: a XToveL Just outy 3 ^ols. Svo, 

cloth, 3 IS. 6d. 

"A story of English life, with a hero who Is not depleted in aecerdanee witk the oeairwrtitwl 
rales for maaenline perfection framed by modem sociefy.** 
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VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS, 



MOST AMUSING NEW BOOK. 

Cazioatnre Bintory of the Georges (House of Hanover). 

Very entertaiziiiig book of 640 partes, with 400 Pictures, Garieatorefl^ 
BqiiSbe, Broadsides, Window FiotDxes. By T. Wsioht, F.S JL 78.6cL 




•g,e Companion Yoliune to '* History of Signboards." Beviewod in 
almost e¥ezy English jonmal with highest approbation. 

** A wt of earimlnrM mdi aa w« hftv* in Mr. Wrlglitli voluine brings tiie anrfaoe of the •«• 
bofora nt wMi a yirldneM tiiat no prose writer, even of the highest power, ooold emolate. 
Meeaaley's most lirOUaaft sentence is weak by the side of the little woodcut from Gillray wioh girea 
«a Burke and Vox.**— ^Bal«niay Aesievk 

**▲ ndka anraslng worii of its kind nerer Issned fjrom the pre8i.*^—ilr( /oumot 

**Tlil8 is one of the moat agreeable and Interestfaig books of the season.'*— PiiMJe Opln»sii. 



**It seems s op er flu ons to saj that this is an entertaining book. It is indeed one of the most 
•itertaining books we have read for a long time. It is bistoiy teaeliing by carlcatnre. There In 
harder an event of note, hardly a personage of mark, hardly a social whimsey worth a moment'* 
■odea, irUeh is not satfrised and iUiistrated in these pages. We haye here the caricaturists from 
Hogarth to OUlray, and from Oillray to Cmikshank."^iformiy SUar, 

** It is emfihatleally one of the lireliest of boolcs, as also one of the most interesting. It has tiie 
twofold merit of being at once amusing and edifying. Tlie 800 odd pages wliieh make up the 
goodly Tolome are doubly enhanced hf some 400 illustrations, of wluch a doaen are full-page 
•mnnringa.''— 4fflni<Mir Fmt, 



**lCr. Thomas Wright Is so ripe a scholar, and Is so rich in historical reminiscences, that he 
eannot- fail to make an interestliw book on waj subject he undertakes to illustratSb He has achieved 
a suoosss on the present occasion.^— A-SM. 

Votioe.— Large-paper Sdition. 4to, only 100 printed^ 

on extra fine paper, wide margins for the lovers of choice books, with 
extra Portraits, nalf-morocoo (a capital book to illustrate), 30s. 

Bomance of the Bod: aa Anecdotal History of the 

Birch in Ancient and Modem Times. With some quaint illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely printed. [In preparation, 

John Oamden Hotten, 74 cmd 75, Piccad/iUy, IF. 11 
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VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



Common Prayer. ZUustrated by Holbein and Albert 

Dmer. With Wood Engraving of tiie Dance of Death, a mngnlarly 
eariouB seiieB after Holbein, with Scripfcaxal Quotations and I^YerbL 
in the Margin. 8vo, ezqtdsitely printed on tinted paper, Ss. 6d. ; in 
dark morocco, Elizabethan st^le, gilt edges, 163. 6d. 
Apply DIRECT for this exquisite voVu/me, 

AN APPEOPEIATB BOOK TO ILLUMINATE. 

%* The attention of those who practise the beantifal art of lUmninating 
is requested to the following sumptuous Yolume. 

The Presentation Book of Common Prayer, nins- 

brated with Elegant Ornamental Borders in red and black, from 
''Books of Hours" and muminated Missals. By Geoffrey Tort. 
One of the most tasteful and beautiful books ever printed. May now 
be seen at all booksellOTS, 

Although the price is only a few shillings (7s. 6d. in plain cloth ; Ss. 6d. 
antique do. ; 14s. 6d. morocco extra), this edition is so prized by artists 
that at the South Kensington and other important Art Schools copies 
are kept for the use of students. 

English Cburch Fumitnrey Ornaments, and Decora- 
tions, at the Period of the Bef ormation. Edited by Ed. Peacock, F.S JL 
MOST INTERESTING BOOK ON ANGLICAN CHURCH ORNA^ 
MENT8. Thick 8yo, with illustrations, 15s. 

** Toy carious a« showing what artielM of ehnreh f amitore were in fhoie day* eonridered to be 
Idolatroiu or nnnecessary. The work, of which only a limited number liaa been printed, is of the 
liig^est interest to those who talM part in the present Ritatl discussion."— See BeUgi»u$ ' 



NEW BOOK BY PEOFESSOB EENAN'S ASSOCIATE. 

ApoUonios of Tyana : the Pagan or False C^hrist of 

the Third Century. An Essay. By Albert Beyille, Pastor of the 
Walloon Church at Botterdam. Authorised translation. Price 3s. 6d. 



%* A most corioQS acconnt of an attempt to rerive Paganism in the third eentniy 1^ means of a 
false Christ Strange to say, the principal events in the life of ApoUonios an almost identioal w^ 
the Gospel narrative. 

Carlyle on the Choice of Books. Address hj Thomas 

Cablyle, with Memoir, Anecdotes, Two Portraits, and Yiew of hii 
House in Chelsea. This day, elegantly printed, pp. 96, doth 28, 

*«* The leader in Daily Tdegraphy April 25th, largely quotes from above '* MemfCrir." 

Smiles's (Saml.) Story of the Life of George Stephen- 
son; a Companion Yolume to "Self-Help." Sells at 6s. A few 
copies only at 3s. 9d. Apply to Mr. Hotten direct for this hook. 

Malone's (Ed.) Life. By Sir James Prior, with his 

Mannscript Anecdotes, " Maloniana," &c. A handsome library voL 
with fine portrait. Sells at 14s. Cloth new, 4s. 3d. 

Apply to Mr. Hotten dieect for this hook, 
14 John Camden Hotten, 74 cmd 75, Piccadilly, W, 



VEBT IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 

Ths Hlstorr of Advartiaiiig in oU Ages and CJonntrids. 

A Oompauioa to Uib "Hibtokt oi Sionboards." With maa; Tery 
■mnmitg Aneodotea and SiunplM of Saaceasfnl AdvertieerB. By 
Mho I Laswooo and Homa. [In preparatum, 

KniboardMitliair History. With Anecdotos of Famoiu 
TTimaiu uid mnsrkBbls GhanuiteiB. B; Jacob Laswood and John 
GAMDra HOTTXH. " A book wldoh will delight ■lL"—iE!p«etator, Tlii* 
imj, Vonrth Editaon, pages jSo, price 7a. 6d. only. 




, . .-„— ii paintdng said to 

m axeonted b; EogBTth. 

e-paper Editioa,** with SeTonty-Two 

■ tnot gnan in the amall edition), BhowmB Old 

IxnidOD in tlie d&ya when SignboordB hung from almoat evei; ncnue. 
In ^/Ut, haH-morocco nest, job. 

Ths Farkv of London. Their History and Asso- 
ciations from the Earlieat Timea. Bj Jacob Larwood. Wftq Illus- 
iBAnona bi th« Authoe, [Itv the Press. 

AM BXTBAOEDINAET BOOK. 
Sotten'i Edition of "Contes Drolatiqnes " (Droll 

TalM wUedted from the Abbeys of Loraine). For Baliac. With 
Fom Eondred and Twentr-fire MoTrelloaa, Eitrangant, aai Fan- 
tMtiaWoodoQtB 1» QusTAVE DoKi. B«»iitifnll; printed, Udok Sto, 
baU morooM, Boibnrghe, iis. 6d. 

Dir«ei etppHcatiiM muMt bs made to Mr. SotUnfor aa» leork. 
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VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 

NEW AND OHEAPBB EDITION OF SIR DAVID BEEWSTBB'S 

WOEKS. 

Brewster (Sir David, U«.D.) Xore Worlds than 

One, the Creed of the Fhilospi&er, the Hope of the Christian. Crown 
Sto» doth, very neat^ 48. 6d. 

•«* Thi* to fh* r««M AUelm of tUa popnlarirRlc 

Brewster's (Sir D.) Martyrs of Science. Galileo, 

Tycho Brah^, Kepler. Crown 8vo, doth, very neat, 4s. 6gL 

•«* TbtoaakMtt»nUnl Edition of thb fkvooiita woik. 

Brewster's (Sir D.) The Kaleidoscope FracticaJly 

Described. Crown 8yo, with iruiiEBOUS illustrations, doth yery 
neat^ 4s. 6d. 

Brewster^s (Sir D.) The Stereoscope Fracticallj 

Described. Crown 8to, with nnmerons lUostrationB, cloth neat» 

4s. 6d. 

*«* This WM the gnwkpUlonplMKli toil oooMlwtlaa Id practical ntenoe. 

The Book of ITatiire aad the Book of Man, in their 

Relation to each other. By Chas. O. Gbook Napieb, F.G.S. Nume- 
rous Wood Engravings and Fhotdgraphs of Objects from Nature. 
With an Introduction by the late I^sd Brougham. Demy 8vO| doth 
extra, i8s. 

*«* An entirdy new work on Christian Plillosophy, and one ilutt to oaleolatsd to bo Toy pofwtar. 



Darwinism Tested by the Science of Language. By 

Fbopessor Schleicher. Translated by Dr. A. V. W. Bikkers. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 



*** A very enriona boolc, tracing all European Langnagea to an Atfatto aonroe; Tbe wwk tee 
attracted coniideraUe attention on the Continent. 

Malone's (Ed.) Life. By Sir James Prior, with his 

Manuscript Anecdotes, " Maloniana," &c. A handsome library voL, 
with fine portrait. Sells at 148. Cloth new, 4s. 3d. 

A^ly to Mr. HoUen direct for this hooh. 



Pedigrees. — Marshall's Index to the Printed 

Pedigrees of the Heralds' Visitations. Svo, doth, a very nsefol book 
to the Student of Family History. Sells at 58. la. 6d. 

Apphj direct for this work. 
12 John Camden Hotten, 74 omd 75, PiccadiUy, W, 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 

NEW BOOK BY THE "BUQLISH QUSTAVB DOM."— 

COMPANION TO THE " HATCHET-THEOWEBfi." 

T^tgtia&m of BKnifga Tata. By James OfMoiwood, tKo 

famotu Aatlior of "A Night in a, WorklioaBe." With 36 imnutalily 



Scliool Z^ifiB at WiiioIi«rt«r Coll^^ ; or, tlie Bemi- 

niacences of a Wmchester Junior. Bv tlie Author of "The Log of 
Qie Water Lilf," and '- The Water Lil; on Uie Dauoba." Second 
aditicHi, TOriied, cotomed platei, 71. 6d. 




ItOg of tlie "Watar Xily" (Tliauea O^}, dnrinff Tvo 

Cmiies in the SumuiHra of iSsi-Si, on tiie Bbme, Neciar, Main, 
Moselle, Danube, and other Streams of GermajiT. By H. B. Uanb- 
KKLD, B.A., of Umverdty Collaga, Oriord, and illuflttated by Auekd 
Thokpbon, BJ.., of Trinity College, Cambridge. \In preparation.. 



nio Hatchet-Throwers. With Thirty-siE niiisbra- 



BiMM,ar.<MUr.ul ■aiFiil 
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VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



AN INTEEESTING VOLUME TO ANTIQUARIES. 

Army Lists of the Ronndlieads and Cavaliers in the 

Civil War, 1642. 4to, half morocco, handsomely printed, price 78. 6d. 

*** TbeM most eorions LUte show on which tide the genUemen of England ware to be found 
daring tha graat eonfliet batwaan the King and the Parliament Only a Tery few oopiee have beea 
moat earaf oUy reprinted on paper that will gladden the heart of tha lover of 3h<rfce book*. 

Magna Charta. An Exact Facsimile of the Original 

Docnmenb preserved in the British Museum, very carefully drawn, 
and printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by i feet wide, with 
the Arms and Seals of the Barons elaborately emblazoned in gold and 
colours. A.D. 121C. Price 5s. ; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d. Handsomely 
framed and glazed, in carved oak of an antique pattern, 228. 6d. 



*** Copied by expreaa permission, and the only oorreet drawing of the Great Charter erer taken. 
It is uniform with the '*itoU af Batde Abbey." A full translation, with Notaa, baa {oat bees 
prepared, price 6d. 

UNIFORM WITH "MAGNA CHAKTA/' 

Boll of Battle Abbey; or, a List of the Principal 

Warriors who came over from Normandy with William the Conqueror 
and settled in this countnr, A.D. 1066.7, from Authentic Docum^its, 
very carefully drawn, with uie Arms of the principal Barons elaborately 
emolazoned in gold and colours^ price 5s. ; by post, on roller, 53. 40. 
Handsomely framed and glazed, in carved oak of an antique pattcnn, 
price 228. 6a. 

ninminated Charter -Boll of Waterford, Temp. 

Bichard II. In i vol. 4to, with 19 large and most curious Plates in 
facsimile, coloured by hand, including an ancient View of the City of 
Waterford. Subscribers, 203. ; Non-subscribers, 30s. \Preparifng. 

*^* Of the very limited impression proposed, more than ISO copies have alreadj been sabsoribed 
for. An ancient Illaminated Roll, of jreat interest and beauty, comprising all the earlr Charters 
and Grants to the City of Waterford, from the time of Henry II. to Richard II. FoU-length Portraits 
-of each King adorn Uie margin, varying from sight to nine inches in length. 

The Oldest Heraldic Boll.—'' The Boll of CsBrlaver- 

lock," with the Arms of the Earls, Barons, and Knights who were 
present at the Siege of this Castle in Scotland, 26 Edward I., a.d. 
1300 ; including the Original An^lo-Norman Poem, and an English 
nVanslation of the MS. in the British Museum. By Thomas Wbioht, 
Esq., M.A., F.S. A. THE ARMS SPLENDIDLY EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS, In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold 
cloth, x8s. ; or crimson morocco extra, the sides and bade covered in 
rich fleur-de-lys, gold tooling, 55s. 

*** A Tcry handsome volume, and a delightful one to lorers of Heraldry, aa It to tiia earliest 
blason or arms linown to exist. 

Now publishing in monthly parts, price is. 

A Vew and Complete Parochial History of Cornwall, 

Compiled from the Best Authorities, and Corrected and Improved 
from Actual Survey; with Illustrations of the Principal Objects of 
Ijiterest. Volume I. now ready, .price i6s. 
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VERT IsrPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 

" MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW BOOK " 

*,* "4 KCmderfitl UUrary performanct.''--~" Splendovr of 
ttyle tatdmajeslic beaaiif of dictum never iwpassed." — WILLIAM 
BLAKE I A CoiTiOAi. Essat. With facsimile Paintings, 
colonred by band, from the original drawings painted by 
Blijce and bis wiTe. Thick Sto, pp. 350^ 16s. 

"An extraordi- with a wiua ot 

nan work: no- •*, iV»:3i' vitality." — Doily 




darfnl- . 

ft mut Im ad- 
mitted, in eicen, 
bat alwa ji fall of 
matter, tonn, and 
4solaar, ■ndinatdnct 



3Kt. Swinlninie's ITsw Posta. — A Soaff of ItaJy. 
Vwg. ivo, toned paper, oloth, price js. 6d. 



JcIhi Camdtn BoOta, 74 and 7J, PieeadUly, W* 



VERT IMPORTANT NEW BOOKSL 



Original Edition of BlakoHi Worfak 

NOnOS.^ViT. Hotten has in prepantioii a few fafighnilff oqpies (eaoct 
•i to pcmm'jpriniting^thB vHUer^coUmr drawings being fUei t» by <i» 
mrtidfal the O&ioikal Editions of the Books written and lUnstnted 
by JftLLUM Blaks. As it is only intended to nrodnoo— with ntanoet 
eaze— • lew ezamplee of eaeh work, Mr. Hotten will be glad to hear £rooi» 
anyoentleman who may desire to seeuze copies of these wonderfal books* 
The &st Yolune, " Habbiagb ov Hxatxn and Hxll/' 4to, is sow bei^r 
issoedf price 30s., half morocco. 

**BUto ia * tMl ttaiD«.IaMare70ii« and « ommI ntraordlnaiy man tela, If liaainilmllilii 
Be ia tta make whoaa wild d«aiciiaa«eompanj«qileiuUdeclitioD of ^Blair'aOraTa.* HcpctntTSai 
ma ttr talmv* marvMem» Hrangt fietit r tt v in otu if kit brain— wMeh he anerU kt km teem. Theff> 
have great mteHL I moat look opoo Um oa MM « ttM BMit axtraordinaiy paiaooa «f ~ 



George Chapman^s Plays, firom the Or^^inal Texts. 

Edited, with Notes and an Introdnction, by Alobsnov Chablxs 
SwiNDUXNX. 4 vols., tastefully printedf nmfonn with Wm. Pickraing's 
Editions of the " Old Dzunatuts." [I» pr^pcaration.. 

UNIFOBM WITH MB. SWINBUBNE'S POEMS. 
Feap. 8to» 450 pages, Fme Portrait and Antograph, 7s. 6d. 

Walt Whitman's Poems. (Leaves of Grass, BmnK 

Taps, &c) Selected and Edited by Williah Michael Bosssm. 

* Whitman Is A poat who bears and needs to be read as n whole, and than tfia volnmo and tomni. 
•f his power carry the disflfrarements along with it and nwaj.—Oa ia vaalijr • flaa HsDov.'^i^ 
iikemter^e Jeuraali in n rvry long Kotioe, Jul/ ith, 1868. 





A great dealofprejuwiee in tJvis country Tuu been shown against 
this very remarkahle awtlwr. His vxyrk should be read by independeni 

^^nds/and an opimon formed tolxtUrtf a^aH Jrom that have- 

been made upon him, 

Srossetti's Criticisms on Swinburne's Poems. Pric^^ 

38. 6d. 

The Promethens Sound of JESschylns. Translated iik 

the Original Metres by 0. B. Catlbt, B.A. Cloth, price 38. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION.— Now ready, 4to, los. 6d., on toned paper, 

very elegant. 

Sianoa. Poems and Sallads. By Edward Brennan. 
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VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 

Fair Bosamond, and otber Poems. By B. Mont- 

GOUEBiE Kankino (of the Inner TempU). Fcap. Svo, pries 6s. 

Strawberry Hill, and aVhse Poonu. By CoIbnTn 

MxTNE, E«q. In Btiawbeny Unding, fcsp. Eto, 71. 6d. 



Infelicia. Poanu by Adali Isaaoa Msnten. HIw- 

tisted ffitil MUHEBOUS GRACErULLI FEHCILLED DESTONB SBITH OH 
lY Altbbs Concanen. Dedicated, b; permieaon, to CbaBLES 




Anacreon in Englislu Attampted in tlie Metres of 

Oie Original. By Thomas J. Asnold. Aohoiaelittlemlamciiprioeifa. 



Baudelaire. Traaislationa from Cliae. Bandelairot 

with a few OiigiDsI Poems. By B. Herne Shefhekd. Fcap., mma 
j(iieiMTennyBon'i"lUud," price SB. 
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VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



Foenm from the Greek Mythology, and Misoel* 

laneous Poems. By Edhund Ollies. This day, doth neat^ 58. 

**W1iat h« has written is enot^i, and mora flian enongfa, to giTe him s Ugh rank 
■oooeMfal eoltlTaton of Um £nglUh Mate."— Glode. 



Poems. CharacteristiOy Itmerary, aad Kiscellaiieoiis. 

By P. F. BoE. Part I.— Bythmioal Etchings of Character. II.— 
Tracings of Travel. III. — ^Minor Poems. IT.— Translatioiia. Price 

78. 6d. 

Facts aad Fancies from the Farm. Foems >y James 

Dawson. Fcap. 8vo, neatly printed, 2s. 6d. 



** Here we have lome rerj prettv and readable poetry— lome of It ao mneh above Hie i 
to warrant espectationB of aomething far better, and we shall look f toward wiOi intareat to thaliazt 
Tolome from the same hand."— Giobe. 

The Idolatress, aad other Foems. By Dr. James 

Wills, Author of "Dramatic Scenes," ''The Disembodied," and of 
various Poetical Contributions to " Blackwood's Magazine." Price 6a 

*' One great merit of the * Idolatress* Is to be found In the abiUtjr with which tha writer has eo» 
trasted a spiritual faith and Its claims on the consdenoe, with a material faith that captiTatoa tlC 
Imagination through the senses."— iKAcnoum, July 11th, 1868^ 

Xiyrics aad Bucolics. The Eclognes of Virgil, a 

Selection from the Odes of Horace, and the Legend of the SibylL 
Translated by Herbert Notes, Esg^. An elegant little volume, bound 
in blue and gold, carmine edges, pnce 4s. 6d. 



By the same Author. — ^Aa Idyll of the Weald. 

other Lays and Legends. By Herbert Notes, Esq. In uniform 
binding, price 9s. 

The Kew Foetical Satire.—Horse aad Foot; or. 

Pilgrims to Parnassus. By Bichard Crawlet. 'Til not march 
through Coventry with them, that's flat." Price 3s. 6d. 

i9* Ths ''Pall MaJl Grazette" has just given two coVwmns of sotu^oe- 
tory criticism wpon this work. 

Wit aad HamoTir. By the ''Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table." In crown 8vo, toned paper, elegant, price 3s. 6d. 

*«* A Tolnme of delightfully humorous Poems, yery similar to the mirthful renes of Tom Hood. 
Beaders will not be disappointed with this work. 

Soags of the Nativity. — Old Eaglish Beligioiis 

Ballads and Carols. An entirely new collection of Old Carols, including 
some never before given in any collection. With Music to the more 
popular. Edited by W. H. Husk, Librarian to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. In small 4to, with very beautiful floriated borders, in the 
Renaissance style, cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. 

so Jo7m Ccmiden Hotten, 74 cmd 75, P>ccadt%, W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



£o8t Beauties of the Sngliah Language. Bevived 

and Berivable in England snd Amorioa. An Appeal to Anthon^ 
Poets, Olergymexi, and Fublio Speakers. By Ghaelss Mackat. LL J>. 
la crown 8to, uniform with the '* Slang Dictionary/* price (a. od. 

[^ Jfl> Jpf0p<IfXlMOfl« 



Captain Grose** Dictionary of the Vulgar TongnOr 

1785. A genuine munntilated Beprint of the First Edition, price 60. 

•ft* OnlTAnnallBnnitMr of ooDlMof thtoTtrrTVlKU*, bat vwrenrioos, book have been printaA. 
for the CoUaotect of ** 8tta<t Wotda" and OaBoquiallMM, oa flna toned paper, half-boond morooca*. 
gltttopii 



Slaa^f Dictionary; or, the Vulgar Words, Street 

FHSA8B8, and "FASf ExPBESSIGNS OV HIOB Ain> Low SOCIXTT; 

many with their Etymology, and a few with their History traced. 
With cvbious tllvstbations. A New Dictionary of CoUoqniaL 
English. Fp« 328, in 8to, price U. 6d.| by post, 78. 




Am Two won Tav, kt 

tt«2Xe<MMMf]r,p.ae4i 



fil^S^i 



taiien ff a «mmi'« Uy, 8«a 
•Nitfar Bbbaxt Lbo (via. 
Strong DrkA) la a# J)ioUom 



Om hwnd/red and forty newvpa/pen in this eoimiry alone harH' 
reviewed with amprohaUon this JHcwmary of GolloqwUiX EnaUah, ** It 
mcvy he doubtoa^f there etrists a more amusing volume in the English 
language." — Spectatob. ** VaVuaible as a work of r^er^ytce."— Saturday 
Beyiew. " All classes cf eociety wiUJind aanusement and inatruetion in 
iU jpo^es."— -TncES. 



Original Edition of the Famous Joe ISiller's Jests;. 

or, the Wit's Yade-Mecom j a Collection of the most brilliant Jests, 

Solitest Bepartees, most elegant Bons-Mots, and most pleasant short 
tories in the English Lan^noage. London : printed by T. Bead, 17391 
An interesting specimen <n remarkable facsimile, 8vo, half morocco, 
price 98. 6d« 

•#• OUTLY A VERT FEW COPIEa OF THIS HUMOROUS AND 
RAOT OLD BOOK HAVE BEEN REPRODUCED. 
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VERT IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS, 

In pmpustioii, an entiKlr 

ITev Book lir tlis lata Artamnfl Vocd. Editod by 

hii caecDton, T. W. Bobertson and S. F. Huigatiui. lOnatialad witli 
35 ^Gtam, tabm from hii worLd-reuoinied Fanorutu. 

Imtnediatel;, oloth, Tery nnit^ u. 6d. 

The WorkK of Chadas 7. Browns, better known ai 

"Abtbkos Wasd." Pmrbvit b; G^owiki, tlu Sculptor, and foc- 



HistOET of Flajrinff Caxda. With Anectltrtwa, Ancient 
and Modem Qames, Coojnriiig, Fortflne-TsUing, and Ccid-Shaiping. 
WiOi Sixty eDTiouBiliastralJpij. Skill utdBlasU^f-HaDdiGunLliii^ 




«nd Calonlalion ; Cortomaitcy and Cheating ; Old QamSI uid Guning- 
Honiea; Cord BoTeU Bjid BUnd Hookeri I^goet and Vingt-et-iuii 
Whut uid Cribbage ; Old-Fsshianed Triaki. I^ 550, price tb. Gd. 



Cmikabank's Comic *i«ia«ttj>v A complete set, as 



early U 
nitabU 



Oeoeoe Ceuiesbakk and 



3Ir. Spronts his Opinions. The Vew and Oennine 

Book a£ Hmnonr. Uniform witJi "Artemna Ward." By Bjchard 
WniTElKO. New Shilling Edition now ready, 

>■ Jofm Camden Eotfen, 74 and 7;, Pietadilly, W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



Wright's (ThouaCv M.A.) History of Bomostio 

Hannen and Sentiments in England dnring the Middle Ages. i86s. 
Thick small 4to. Ulostratod with a great inrofosion of most inte* 
resting woodcuts, drawn and engraved by Fairholt^ from the illumi- 
nations in contemporary MSS. ttnd other sources. Cloth, bevelled, 
boards, red edges. Sells at 21s. New, los. 6d. only. 

Direct applicixion must &• mads io Ifr. HoUtn fw this Worb, 
Caxton'8 Statutes of Sonxy VIZ^ 1489. Edited, 

with Notes and IntrodooUon, by John Bab, Esq., Fellow of the Boyal 
Institution. In remarkable f acshaile, from the rare original, small 
folio. 
The earliest known Tolnme of Printed Statutes, and remarkable as 

being in English. It contains some very curious and primitive Legis* 

lation on Trade and Domestic Matters, such tmt^ 



Price of Hats and Gaps 

French Wines 

Act for Peopling Isle 

of Wight 
Against Butchers . 



Giving of Livery 
Concerning Custom 
Fires in London 
Bebels in the Field 



Correcting Priests 
A(*ain8t Hunters 
"Martymg a Womafr 
against her Will, te 



Genealogical CoUeetioiis conceming tlie Sir-Name of 

Baird, and the Families of Anohmedden, Newbyth, and SauchtoD 
Hall in particular. With copies of old letters and papers wortii pre* 
serving, and account of sevexal transactions in this country during the 
last two centuries. Reprinted from the original MS. in the Advo* 
cates' Library, Edinburgh. Price to Subscribers, los. 6d. [Preparing^ 




ANECDOTES OF THE " LONG PABLIAMENT" OF 1645. 

The Mysteries of the Good Old Cause: Sarcastid' 

Notices of those Members of the Lontr Parliament that held places^ 
both Civil and Military, contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance or 
April 3, 1645 : with the sums of money^ and lands they^ divided among 
themselves. In 4to, half morocco, choicely printed, price 78. 6d. 

Warrant to Szeonte Cluurles I. An Exact Fftcsimile 

of this Important Document in the House of Lords, with the Fifty* 
nine Signatures of the Begioides, and Corresponding Seals, admirably 
executed on paper made to imitate the Origmal Document, 22 in. by 
14 in. Price 2s. ; by i)Ost, ss. 4d. Handsomely framed and glasea» 
m carved oak of an antique pattern, 14s. 6d. 



to Sxeente Vary Queen of Soots. Tho 

Exact Facsimile of this Important Document, including the Signatuio^ 
of Queen Elisabeth and Facsimile of the Great Seal. Safe on roller, 
2s. ; by post, 2s. 4d. Handsomely framed and glazed, in carved oak of 
an antique pattern, 14s. 6d. 
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VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 



Sast Guido to BaacliTig Old U88., Beoords, asCd— 

"Wright's Oonrfc Hand Bestored; oTiSttident^s AssiBtant in Beading 
Old Deeds, OharterSj Beccords, &o" naif morocco, los. 6d. 



A New Edition^ corrected, qf an invaluable work to all who 

haVe occasion to consult old MSS., Deeds, Charters, ^e. It 
contains a series of Facsimiles of old MSS. from the time of the Conqueror, 
Tables of Contractions wnd Abbreviations, Ancient Swmames, ^c. 

handbook of Family History of the English Counties: 

Descripfdve Account of 20^000 most Gnrioiis and Bture Books, Old 
Tracts, Andent Mannscnpts, Engravings, and Privately - printed 
Fomilv Papers, relating to the History of almost every Lanood Estate 
and Old English Fami^ in the Country ; interspersed with neariy Two 
Thousand (^ginaJ Anecdotes, Topographical and Antiquariaa Notes. 
By John Camden Hotien. Nearly 350 pages, very neat, price 58. 



««« Bj far th* IftrgMt eoDaetloQ of Engliih and Welsh Topo^rapby and Family Hlitonr < 
ffonned. Eadi artlda baa a imall price afflxed for tha ooBrenienee of thoae who maydaaire t» 
I anjr book or traat that intereati them. 



Biggins' (Godfrey) Celtic Dmids ; or, an attempt to 

show that the Druids were the Priests of Oriental Colonies, the 
introducers of the first or Cadmcan System of Letters, the Builders of 
Stonehenge, of Camac, and other Cvclopean Works in Asia and 
Europe. 4to, numerous plates of Druid monxmients, rare, 3zs. 

*«* Tha BMMt phlloaophfeal diflreit of the exbtlng information upon the orlglo of Dmldleal 
"Worship. Coptea naTO been aold for £7. At the abore prioe the book la rldicoloualj cheap, eom> 
pared with the aoms of money that bare baen p^ for It reiy reoantJj. Larf* paper eopj, boards 
•wa., Torj aearea. 

DiRSCi Application vn/ast be made to procfwre at these reduced prices, 
Esholt in Airedale, Yorlcsbire: the Cistercian Priory 

of St. Leonard, Accoxmt of, with View of Esholt Fall. Small 4to, 
IS. 6d. 

London Directory fbr 1667, the Earliest Known 

List of the London Merchants, izmo, very choicely printed, price 
6s. 6d. See Beview in the Tim^, Jan. 2Z. 

*a* This enriooa little Tolnme baa been reprinted verbatlin from one of tb« onlr two eoplea known 
lo be in eilrtenati U eontaina an Introdoetion pointing ootaoma of the prlndpajpaneiia mentioned 
totheliat 

For historicdl amd genealogical purposes the little booh is of the greatest 
value. 

EXACT FACSIMILE, LETTER FOE LETTEE, OF THE EXCES- 
SIVELY BARE ORIGINAL, 

Moch Adoe abont Nothing. As it hath been sxindrie 

times puhlikely acted by the Right Honourable the Lord Chambcrlaine 
his seruants. Written by William Shakespeare, x6oo. 

*#* Small quarto, on fine toned paper, half -bound moroccOj Boxburgha 
• style, only 4s. 6d. (Original price, los. 6d.) 
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